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ROBERT TODD LINCOLN, LAST SURVIVING MEMBER OF 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FAMILY, 1843-1926 


(On July 25, Mr. Robert Todd Lincoln, oldest son of Abraham Lincoln, died at Man- 
chester, Vermont, his summer home, at the age of 83. During his father’s presidency 
Robert was a student at Harvard University, where he was graduated in 1864. At his 
father’s request he was then appointed to General Grant’s staff and saw the closing 
scenes of the Civil War, including Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. Coming to Wash- 
ington immediately after that event, he gave his father the first detailed account of the 
surrender and was in the city, but not at Ford’s Theater, when the President was assassi- 
nated. Leaving the army, young Lincoln adopted the profession of the law, which he 
practised for some years at Chicago. His emergence into public life came with his 
appointment by President Garfield as Secretary of War, and that position he held 
throughout both the Garfield and Arthur administrations. He was unusually popular 
among the subordinates in the department. In 1889, President Harrison appointed 
Mr. Lincoln minister to England, but after his retirement from that post in 1893 he 
held no public office until the end of his life. Returning to Chicago he became counsel 
and later president of the Pullman Company and gave his energies unreservedly to the 
promotion of that corporation for many years. He resigned the presidency in 1911, 
retaining the chairmanship of the board. In recent years he has lived in retirement) 
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Mexico 
a Colony for 
300 Years 


The Spanih colonial period 
in Mexico began a hundred 
years earlier than the English 
colonial period on our Atlantic seaboard. 
It is a convenient thing for adults as well 
as for school children to keep a few historical 
dates well fixed in memory. One such date 
is that of the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1620; and another date 
not less pertinent to the story of modern 
America is that of the conquest of the old 
Mexican civilization of the Montezumas by 
the Spanish invaders under Cortez in the 
year 1520, exactly a hundred years earlier 
than the first New England settlement. 
The colonial period in Mexico lasted for 300 
years, and independence was achieved 105 
years ago. The movement under the lead- 
ership of Augustin de Iturbide for Mexican 
independence bears the date of 1820, and 
its full success was acknowledged in the 
following year by the last of the Spanish 
Viceroys, who thereupon retired from the 
scene. Although it was not until some 
years later that Madrid was willing to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of Mexico, there 
was never any attempt to regain control. 


Independence 
Gained in 


182] 


Mexican independence was 
promptly recognized by the 
United States and other gov- 
ernments, and thus the date of 1820, for 
Mexico, may be regarded as equivalent to 
the date of 1776 for the United States. 
Spanish colonial Mexico extended north- 
ward to include Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California, with parts of what are 
now other States of our Union. Inde- 
pendent Mexico a century ago retained all 
the areas that had ever been claimed by 
Spain as under jurisdiction of the Mexican 
Viceroys. The history of the annexation 


of Texas by the United States and of the 
acquisition of California, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, occurring some eighty years ago, 
is well enough known to most readers, and 
has only an indirect bearing upon the do- 
mestic conditions that have given Mexico 
so prominent a place in the news of the 
past month. It is important, however, to 
remember that Mexico was fully dominated 
by Spain for three centuries, dismembered 
by the United States after only a quarter- 
century of independence, and torn with dis- 
sension and civil strive during most of the 
time since 1850. 


Two Kinds 
of Colonizing 
Movement 


The nature of the Spanish 
conquest and settlement of 
Mexico was in sharp contrast 
with that of the occupation of the United 
States by the English. The Indians of our 
Eastern colonies were relatively few in 
numbers, and their civilization was that 
of primitive tribes of hunters, nomadic in 
habit, and with few domiciles of a fixed and 
permanent nature. They receded before 
the English colonists, and did not survive 
as an appreciable element of the population. 
But the native inhabitants of Mexico, on the 
other hand, whom we also designate as 
“Indians,” were by no means primitive 
savages or nomads who roamed the forests 
in pursuit of game. They had built cities 
of stone and permanent materials; had great 
stores of gold and silver which they used 
for various purposes in thcir temples and 
palaces; and their successful agriculture, 
utilizing irrigation, employed great numbers 
of people. The Spanish conquest was com- 
plete as regards military and political con- 
trol, and it was relentless and devastating 
in its seizure of gold, silver, and other mov- 
able things of value, while it also assumed 
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PLUTARCO ELIAS CALLES, PRESIDENT OF 
MEXICO SINCE NOVEMBER, 1924 


(Actions taken by the Mexican President, to enforce 
certain long-standing constitutional limitations in re- 
ligious matters, have brought about a controversy which 
has thrown Mexico into agitation and aroused appre- 
hension among leaders of the Catholic Church elsewhere) 


overlordship of the cultivated lands, the 
mines, and the fixed wealth and resources 
of the country. A good many Spanish 
colonists also came, their object had been 
but chiefly to exploit the natives and to 
utilize and control the resources that the 
soldiers of Cortez had seized in the name of 
Spain. They were always a very small 
minority of the population. 


Triumphs The military conquest was 
of the Church fol]owed immediately by Fran- 
in Mexico : : ’ 
ciscan priests and monks and a 
few decades later by Jesuits. These mission- 
ary pioneers, sent out by Catholic Spain, 
achieved a marvelous success. In all the 
larger cities and towns, in due time, they 
built cathedrals magnificent in dimensions 
and notable for architectural dignity and 
beauty. In the villages and smaller places 
they built parish churches and established 
missions for the conversion of the natives 
to the Christian faith. While they taught 
the principles of Christianity, and estab- 
lished the institutions and formalities of 
Catholicism, they also brought to the 


natives many European fruits, vegetables, 
grains, and domestic animals, and thus 
greatly enhanced the comfort and well- 
being of the mass of Indian people. What 
the military and political invaders of the 
early colonial period had done in devastat- 
ing Mexico and in seizing available wealth, 
was more than counterbalanced by the 
missionaries and priests who brought re- 
ligion and European modes of agriculture 
and life to the people. Thus it is fair enough 
to assume that the native Mexicans were 
better off under the Spanish Viceroys, and 
under the bishops and missionaries of the 
Catholic Church, than they had ever been 
under the Empire of the Montezumas and 
its less-known predecessors. 


Pervasive The Church was influential in 
— founding the University of 
nfluence : 
Mexico as early as the year 
1553, so that this institution now lacks only 
about a quarter-century of being 400 years 
old. Numerous other establishments for in- 
struction of various kinds were instituted 
under religious auspices, and Mexico soon 
found that many of the natives were capable 
of a high intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. In due time a considerable im- 
migration resulted in the establishment in 
Mexico of a _ recognizable population 
element of Spanish origin. But the great 
bulk of the population has remained to the 
present day, as it was 400 years ago, a 
native Indian body. Intermarriage has 
resulted in a large number of families who 
have some Spanish blood. But there are 
no distinctions of caste; and a great pro- 
portion of the men of Mexico who take the 
lead in Church, State, and various activities 
are of the native stock. The total present 
population of the country may be estimated 
at about 14,000,000. It may be safely stated 
that more than go per cent. of all of these 
people are at least nominal Catholics, and are 
counted as belonging to particular parishes 
of the Church. During the centuries of the 
colonial period, the Church had made itself 
responsible for education, charitable institu- 
tions, the care of dependent children, and, 
in short, for most of the agencies that helped 
to shape the character of Mexican life. 


Shaky Now and then the Viceroys 
7 Stable found themselves in conflict 
is with the Church authorities, 

but the people were intensely religious and 
the civil government as a rule was com- 
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pelled to yield whenever involved in a 
controversy with the bishops and _ the 
ecclesiastical structure. Throughout most 
of ‘the nineteenth century and down to the 
present day, except for the period of the 
quiet but firm dictatorship of President 
Diaz, Mexico has been in almost constant 
political turmoil. During one period there 
were more than fifty dictatorships or 
presidencies within about thirty years. In 
contrast with this instability of the po- 
litical order, there has been an unbroken 
continuity of the institutional mechanism 
and the religious life of the Mexican 
Catholic Church throughout the four cen- 
turies of its existence. It is true that 
through much of this period these ecclesi- 
astical authorities have been fanatically 
intolerant, and it is ‘charged against them 
that they have fostered ignorance and 
superstition in order to maintain their 
hold upon the great mass of the common 
people. In order to observe the situation 
justly, it is well to remember how much the 
Church has actually done for Mexico, be- 
fore blaming it too harshly for having failed 
to accomplish more for the education and 
enlightenment of the people. 


Corporate 
Strength of the 
h 


Churc 


It requires careful, patient, 
and sympathetic study to pass 
judgment upon domestic con- 
ditions in countries whose life is so dis- 
tinctive as that of Mexico. Latinic ideals 
and methods are not readily understood 
by the average Anglo-Saxon. Thus, it is 
hard for an American like Senator Borah 
to understand the feeling and point of 
view of Frenchmen. And it was still more 
dificult for Americans thirty years ago to 
understand the feeling of Spaniards about 
our relation to affairs in Cuba. To-day it is 
next to impossible for the typical citizen 
of Massachusetts or Iowa to understand the 
curious Spanish-Indian blend of tempera- 
ment and of life that prevails in Mexico. 
It would certainly seem to us that the 
Franciscans and the Jesuits of the seven- 
teenth century, and of that whole early 
colonial period that witnessed the building 
of Churches and Missions all the way from 
Central America to San Francisco, were 
laboring for the welfare of the native popu- 
lations in a nobler and more enlightened 
fashion than has characterized the Mexican 
ecclesiastics of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. To attempt a contrast of this 
kind, however, would probably have no 
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ARCHBISHOP JOSE MORA Y DEL RIO, HEAD OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MEXICO 


(To the Archbishop of Mexico, a venerable prelate now 
in his seventy-fourth year, has fallen the task of directing 
the affairs of the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico 
and the course to be followed by its members during the 
present controversy with the Government) 


The solid fact 


very convincing results. 
remains to-day, to quote from a reliable 
summary, that “‘in the twenty-seven Mexi- 
can States there are from 12,000 to 15,000 


Roman Catholic churches, with large 
numbers of nunneries and monasteries, 
hospitals, asylums, schools, and other insti- 
tutions conducted by the Church. It is 
estimated that there are from 60,000 to 
100,000 priests in Mexico, although no 
reliable census of the priesthood has ever 
been made and there is no way to estimate 
what proportion of the priests may be 
foreigners.’ Here one finds, then, this vast 
establishment that has created and has 
continued to control a great majority of the 
best-built and most valuable structures for 
public purposes to be found in Mexico, with 
large areas of Mexican lands under its 
control, and with a devoted and loyal 
ecclesiastical personnel, forming a corporate 
whole of ancient origin and of indestructible 
continuity. It is desirable to have some 
of these facts in mind when attempting 
to understand recent occurrences. 
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Backgrourd At the present time, as all 
Bi readers of newspapers are 

aware, there is in Mexico an 

acute conflict between Church and State, 
precipitated by the resolute law-enforcing 
policies and activities of President Calles 
and resisted uncompromisingly by the 
Church, with all the influence of this vast 
ecclesiastical organization, under the per- 
sonal leadership of Archbishop Mora y del 
Rio. The present laws regarding the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in Mexico are 
founded upon the Constitution of 1917, but 
drastic enforcement of the provisions of 
the Constitution and laws had been post- 
poned, and did not begin until the first of 
August. To understand the present con- 
troversy it is necessary to give some at- 
tention to earlier attempts—particularly 
those of some eighty years ago following 
the upheavals produced by Mexico’s war 
with the United States—to liberalize the 
Government and reduce the authority of 
the Church. It is the tendency of a cen- 
trally controlled ecclesiastical organization 
like the Catholic Church to accumulate 
property. From the beginning it was al- 
lowed in Mexico to collect 10 per cent. of 
the product of the land, this tithe system 
after all being no more oppressive than that 
of the Church of England up to our own 
day. Besides the tithe dues, the Church 
was allowed many other benefits, including 
the direct ownership of lands and produc- 
tive properties. ‘‘In a short while,” we are 
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told, “it found itself possessed of vast 
wealth in land and revenues, and its monas- 
teries and priories, hospitals and asylums, 
and the residences of its ecclesiastics, were 
the finest buildings in every community.” 


Early Attacks A hundred years after the con- 
per quest by Cortez, a reforming 
Viceroy took part in a con- 

test between the parish clergy and those of 
the monasteries over the collection of 
tithes and the control of the Indians. For 
his reward, this Viceroy was excommuni- 
cated by the Archbishop of Mexico, and 
the Capital City was boycotted by the 
Church, with full victory for the religious 
over the civil government. It is recorded 
that the municipal council of Mexico City— 
declaring that half of the property of the 
entire country had come into possession of 
the religious houses—petitioned the Spanish 
monarchy in 1644 to forbid the foundation 
of any more of these convents and monas- 
teries. It was also declared that there 
were far too many priests in Mexico, and 
that feast days—of which there were more 
than a hundred in the year—had become 
detrimental to Mexican welfare. The 
Jesuits a century later had become exceed- 
ingly influential and powerful, and in 1767, 
by order of Charles III of Spain, they were 
banished from Mexico as from _ other 
Spanish colonies. The same monarch after 
another thirty years ordered the seizure 
of vast properties belonging to various 
religious orders. 














Inthe Days Tn the Napo- 
leonic period, 
the conflict 
between Church and 
State was acute; and 
Joseph Bonaparte, when 
placed on the Spanish 
throne, decreed that the 
Church lands should be 
completely transferred to 
State ownership. He also 
ordered the dissolution of 
one-third of the convents 
in Mexico. After 1814, 
however, with the Bona- 
partes in defeat, Ferdi- 
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THE CATHEDRAL IN MEXICO CITY, ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST SUMPTUOUS CHURCHES IN AMERICA 


(This edifice was begun in 1573 and was dedicated in 1667; but the towers were 
not completed until 1791 and the structure as it now stands was finished about 


nand VII was restored to 
the throne of Spain, and 
this proved favorable for 
the Church. A little later, 


1811. In addition to the Cathedral, there are sixty or more Catholic churches * C j 
- in Mexico City, and perhaps 15,000 in the whole country) . however, affairs m Sp ain 
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were such that the clerical elements in 
Mexico feared that a liberal government 
at Madrid would enforce the provisions 
of the Bonapartist Constitution of 1812. 
Accordingly, the Church supported Iturbide 
in the Independence movement, that re- 
sulted successfully as remarked in our 
opening paragraphs. The Iturbide Empire, 
lasting four or five years, established the 
Roman Catholic religion, and it was enacted 
that ‘‘every Mexican has the obligation to 
profess the religion of his Fatherland.” 


The Church For twenty-five or thirty years 
at Maximum thereafter the Church was 
in 1850 ; : 
completely dominant, and it 
is stated by Prof. Edward A. Ross, in his 
volume entitled ‘The Social Revolution in 
Mexico,” that by 1850 the Catholic hier- 
archy controlled “two-thirds of the produc- 
tive wealth of the country, dominated 
economic life, and monopolized the great 
opinion-forming agencies—religion, educa- 
tion, and charity.” Whereupon there 
appeared a statesman of the Cromwellian 
type, a pure-blooded Indian of great force 
and ability named Juarez. Serving in 
various official capacities, he secured a law 
that subjected the clergy and the army to 
civil jurisdiction. Under his leadership, 
the Constitution of 1857 was drafted and 
adopted, and this remained in force until 
the present Constitution of 1917. Mexico 
had come into rude contact with the 
United States, and had also been greatly 
influenced by liberal movements in France 
and Spain. This Constitution of 1857 es- 
tablished freedom of public instruction, of 
speech, and of the press; declared ecclesi- 
astical corporations incompetent to hold or 
administer real estate; and gave Congress 
power to enact laws regulating ecclesiastical 
affairs. The Church bitterly opposed this 
Constitution, and forbade the people from 
taking oath to support it. 


Juarez— 
a Mexican 
Cromwell 


Under clerical influence a dic- 
tator set aside the Constitu- 
tion, Juarez at that time being 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Thereupon Juarez took the responsibility 
of establishing a government under his own 
presidency at Vera Cruz. In 1859 he was 
recognized by the United States, and he 
promulgated laws to bring about the 
complete separation of Church and State. 
His position was lucid and firm, and would 


be regarded as entirely reasonable in a 














MOST REV. GEORGE J. CARUANA, PAPAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE, WHO WAS EXPELLED FROM 
MEXICO 


(Monsignor Caruana is the Bishop of Porto Rico, an 
American citizen, who had been in Mexico to make a 
report on the situation there for submission to the church 
authorities at Rome. For a short period between pastor- 
ates in New York and his elevation to the office of Bishop 
he was secretary to Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia) 


country that did not have the historical 
background of Mexico. A notable series 
of so-called reforms undertook to disestab- 
lish the Church and to make the State 
supreme in all respects. In 1861 Juarez 
expelled the Papal Nuncio and other 
ecclesiastics who defied the laws, and he 
also sent the Spanish Minister home for 
taking a meddling part in Mexican affairs. 
It was in the first year of our Civil War that 
Great Britain, joining France and Spain, 
undertook to intervene in Mexico, and in 
1863 the French forces took control of 
Mexico City (the British and Spanish 
troops having been withdrawn), and set up 
a government agreeable to the Church and 
contrary to the Juarez Constitution. 


Maximilian 
and His 
Overthrow 


It was this temporary govern- 
ment that brought Maximilian 
of Austria, brother of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and himself a 
devout Catholic, to wear the crown of a 
new Mexican Empire. Assertion of the 
Monroe Doctrine by the government at 
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Washington in 1865 led to a withdrawal of 
the French troops, and the Juarists took 
advantage of the opportunity to reassert 
themselves and reéstablish the Constitution 
of 1857. Maximilian was captured, court- 
martialed, and executed in June, 1867, and 
Juarez again became President, holding that 
office until his death in the summer of 1872. 
Not to specify various amendments to the 
Constitution, it is enough to remind our 
readers that State and Church were declared 
to be independent, matrimony was made 
a civil contract, religious institutions were 
forbidden to acquire real estate except for 
buildings actually used for religious services, 
and other religions were allowed the same 
rights and privileges as the Roman Catholic 
Church. Under Mexican laws dating from 
1857, churches were technically the property 
of the State, although religious organizations 
were granted the right of exclusive use. 


Then Came 
the Astute 


Diaz 


Porfirio Diaz became President 
of Mexico in 1877, and from 
his reélection in 1884 until 
IQII, a period of twenty-seven years, he 
remained continuously at the head of the 
State, nominally a Republican President but 
actually a military dictator. The Reform 
Laws were on the statute books, but Diaz 
allowed many of them to be disregarded. 
Much property was actually owned by the 
Catholic prelacy, through the device of 
recording titles in the names of individual 
Catholics who held it in trust for the use 
and benefit of the Church. It was the 
Carranza Government that promulgated the 
Constitution of 1917, and this went even 
further than that of 1857 in its assertion of 
civil as against ecclesiastical authority. 
All religious property was strictly national- 
ized as regards ownership and control. 
Bringing Thus the present situation in 
— fo ~ Mexico is not due to any 
ife : oes 
change in the principles affect- 
ing the relations of Church and State as set 
forth in duly ratified constitutions since the 
year 1857, a period of sixty-nine years. 
What, then, has happened to create the new 
turmoil that seemed last month to threaten 
revolution and civil war? The answer is 
much more intelligible to Latin-Americans 
than to Anglo-Saxons. No peoples in the 
world have so clear a sense of abstract free- 
dom, and of the logical meaning of State 
supremacy, as have the peoples who are 


the framers of codes developed out of their _ 
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inheritance of Roman law. But to write 
constitutions and statutes is one thing, while 
to enforce them is another matter altogether. 
In Mexico and the states of Central 
America, democratic institutions are as 
fully provided for by Constitutions and 
laws as in the United States. But to carry 
on the actual business of democratic govern- 
ment requires the discipline and training of 
very large bodies of educated citizens. 
Constitutions and laws in Mexico have been 
largely a matter of paper documents, while 
national elections have been upset by 
military dictators, and local elections have 
been frequently forgotten, and passed over, 
except by officials who reélected themselves. 
The profound midsummer shock was due to 
the surprising proposal to enforce the laws. 


Calles Aims As we have tried to show, the 
Meotaks 2, Catholic hierarchy in Mexico 
has been in actual possession 
of immense material properties, while 
exercising dominant influence through its 
control over the minds and consciences of 
an ignorant but intensely religious popula- 
tion. The thing that has happened, then, 
has resulted from the determination of 
President Calles, supported by Congress 
and the civil authorities at large, and by 
the military forces, to make Mexico a 
modern country and to deliver it from the 
dominance of a clerical medievalism that 
has survived more completely perhaps in 
Mexico than anywhere else unless in cer- 
tain parts of South America. In endeavor- 
ing to set forth the Mexican situation in its 
historical aspects we are not aware of any 
temptation to present one side as against 
the other. From the days of President 
Taft to those of President Coolidge, Mexico 
has been in repeated convulsions. Although 
prompted by the best of intentions, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s two military interferences in 
Mexico were extremely unfortunate. They 
went far to destroy the salutary and peace- 
ful influences that America might have 
continued to exert upon the course of 
Mexican Government and life. 


Two Points Lhe Church authorities show a 


tendency to resort to their 
ancient weapons of excom- 
munication, the interdict, the boycott and 
the terrorizing of people of weak conscience 
by the refusal to perform priestly offices. 
President Calles and the Government claim 
that they are not trying to destroy the 


of View 
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Catholic Church, but only to put an end to 
the Church’s political activities against the 
Government, and against certain specific 
policies such as those of land reform that 
the Calles Administration has been en- 
deavoring to carry into effect. It is not 
necessary for us in the United States to 
attempt to reduce these Mexican issues to 
such clear formulation as to show that one 
side is wholly right and the other side 
wholly wrong. It is in the very nature of 
things that some readers should sympa- 
thize with the Government in its attempt 
to bring the Church fully under State 
control, following the example of France. 
It is equally natural that other readers, 
remembering the instability of the political 
structure in Mexico—when contrasted with 
the colossal dimensions and unwavering 
stability of Mexican Catholicism as a cor- 
porate entity—should believe that the more 
gentle and compromising relations of the 
Diaz regime would better suit the facts of 
Mexican life. 


The Church 
in No Real 
Danger 


If the Mexican people were as 
well educated as those of 


France, they would set up a 
government more capable of exercising 
sovereignty under the terms of the Con- 


stitution. Even in England there remains 





























THE IGLESIA SAN HIPOLITO, ONE OF THE 
LARGER CHURCHES IN MEXICO CITY 


THE CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS AT GUADA- 
LAJARA, MEXICO’S SECOND LARGEST CITY 


(The two illustrations on this page afford an indication 
of the better type of Roman Catholic church edifice 
throughout Mexico) 


an Established Church whose immunities 
and privileges are regarded by all other 
religious denominations, including the 
Catholic Church itself, as unjust and con- 
trary to modern doctrines of equality. 
There is not the slightest danger that the 
Mexican people, who are profoundly re- 
ligious and almost wholly Catholic, will 
consent to any such overthrow of organized 
religion as the ecclesiastics deciare to be the 
purpose of President Calles. 


Certain 
Current 
Facts 


There are certain facts about 
Mexico to-day that it is worth 
while to summarize. As re- 
gards education, the Government forbids 
the churches to carry on schools as part of 
the church work. The religious instruc- 
tion of children at the churches outside 
of school hours is free to all denominations. 
The Government has a compulsory school 
law, attendance being required between the 
ages of six and sixteen. Schools are rapidly 
increasing, but they are not as yet nearly 
numerous enough to meet the requirements 
of the compulsory law. It would seem that 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
HON. JAMES R. SHEFFIELD, AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 


(Ambassador Sheffield had been frequently appealed to 
by Americans and other foreigners with property inter- 
ests in Mexico; but on August 15 he left his post, and 
it was understood that he would call upon President 
Coolidge) 

the Church should be allowed to carry on 
schools under State educational tests until 
the State itself has schools enough for all. 
President Calles says new schools are being 
built and opened at the rate of 1,000 a year, 
and there will soon be a million pupils in 
these government schools. It may be 
guessed that in the private and church 
schools there are not more than a quarter of 
a million. The population of Mexico as 
regards racial elements is said to be nearly 
20 per cent. pure white, with the remainder 
almost equally divided between the Indians 
of pure blood and Mestizos (those of mixed 
blood). Foreign-born people doing business 
or residing in Mexico mostly keep their 
own nationalities, and altogether there are 
about 100,000 Americans, English, Span- 
iards, Germans, Italians, and so on. 


The tendencies of the Calles 
Administration are strongly 
supported by the Federation 
of Labor and certain other intelligent and 
coherent groups. The Church is very strong 
in country districts where the Indian popu- 


Acts and © 


Opinions 


lations are strictly subject to religious in- 
fluence. The new regulations, which took 
effect on the first day of August, required 
that clergymen should be of Mexican birth, 
and that schools should be under official 
supervision, with lay teachers. The prohi- 
bition of monastic orders and the exclusion 
of foreign-born clergymen seem to have 
constituted the grievances against which 
there has been the most bitter opposition. 
The Government is insisting upon giving 
force to the neglected regulations requiring 
that the title to church property of all kinds 
should be vested in the Government. 
The thing that is new in the situation is the 
enactment of pains and penalties to secure 
enforcement. Some weeks earlier, on May 
15, Archbishop Caruana, Papal Representa- 
tive in Mexico, was expelled. It happens 
that he is a citizen of the United States, and 
is also Archbishop of Porto Rico and the 
Antilles. The Protestant educators and 
missionary agencies in Mexico for the most 
part support the policies of President Calles 
as being reasonable and as intended to make 
Mexico modern and free. Early in July 
elections were held for new Senators and 
Congressmen, and results were completely 
favorable to President Calles, so that there 
is little chance that he will not be upheld 
by the legislative chambers. 


Leading Catholics in the 
United States have been urg- 
ing some form of interference 
by our Government, but after a careful 
hearing in April the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the House declined to give its 
support to the so-called Boylan Resolution. 
The Mexican railway interests seem to have 
favored the Calles policies, while it has been 
said that certain foreign oil interests re- 
gard the position of the Church as favorable 
to vested rights in land holdings. A social 
and economic boycott, upheld by Arch- 
bishop Mora y del Rio, has’ during August 
considerably depressed certain business 
activities, and has affected public amuse- 
ments, school attendance, and so on. 

proposal that the United States should lift 
the embargo on exportation of firearms to 
Mexico, in order that arms might be pur- 
chased with which to oppose the Calles 
Government, seems not to have had any 
influential support in either country. The 
Vatican has taken a profound interest 
the situation, and the whole Roman Cath- 


Outside 
Propaganda 


_ lic world has been called upon to join the 
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Pope in prayers for an abatement of the 
grievances of the Mexican Church. 


American President Coolidge has con- 
Interference sistently held that the Church 
Not Likely 


situation is a domestic affair 
that the Mexican people and Government 
must settle for themselves, without interfer- 
ence from Washington, unless, indeed, treaty 
obligations are violated or American citizens 
injured in their rights of person or property. 
Ambassador Sheffield, meanwhile, has been 
standing firmly for the claims of American 
citizens and companies that rest upon grants 
or contracts made previous to the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. He seems to have obtained 
satisfactory assurances that each partic- 
ular case will be dealt with equitably, upon 
its merits. He returned to the United 
States in the middle of August, either for 
confidential diplomatic conference or for 
avacation. American educators and clergy- 
men in groups have been visiting Mexico 
to inform themselves as to the real situation. 
Their prevailing view seems to favor the 
Calles Government rather than the oppo- 
sition. The subject is a continuing one, 
and doubtless we shall have further com- 
ments to make upon it in our next number. 
Meanwhile, for the sequence of events from 
the middle of July to the middle of August, 
our readers will find more specific details 
in the ‘“‘Gist of a Month’s News” immedi- 
ately following this Editorial Department. 


Governments Tn this era there is no possible 
—/ escape from the plain fact 


that civilized peoples carry on 
their affairs under supreme control of na- 
tional governments. Asserting rights and 
powers of ultimate and unlimited authority, 
Governments regard all other forms of social 
life and organization as subject to the 
political constitution, and to the laws made 
in accordance therewith. This applies 
alike to Prohibition in the United States, 
Church control in Mexico, Soviet rule in 
Russia, and “Fascism” in Italy. Property 
ls held by individuals, or in corporate form, 
only as the State permits. When these 
national sovereignties disagree with one 
another, there is danger of war; and the 
modern world is trying to work out means, 
(t) to minimize such disputes, (2) to obvi- 
ate the resort to sheer aggression, and (3) 
to provide for settlements under interna- 
tional rules. When it comes, however, to 
internal disputes threatening domestic strife, 

















MR. JAMES A. FLAHERTY, SUPREME KNIGHT 
OF THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
(A leading spokesman for Catholics in the United States 


who advocate interference in Mexico’s controversy with 
the Church. Mr. Flaherty is a Philadelphia lawyer who has 
been head of the Knights of Columbus for fourteen years) 
each nation must, under the existing order of 
things, work out its own salvation. It is 
entitled to be let alone in its strivings and 
its upheavals, unless it so seriously dis- 
turbs the well-being of neighboring States 
as to justify intervention to abate a nui- 
ance. We have found room in the United 
States for all sorts of activities and estab- 
lishments, including those of religious de- 
nominations, without sacrifice of the full 
supremacy of the State and the civil order. 
Mexico will find many difficulties of adjust- 
ment in the years to come; and yet it is 
reasonable to assume that the modern 
State will dominate, and that ecclesiastical 
as well as industrial corporations will ad- 
just themselves to modern conditions and 
learn to obey the laws. 


The Typical 
Bad Modern 


Government 


The worst exhibition of gov- 
ernmental abuse and incom- 
petence that any great State 
has shown in modern times is that which 
has been made by Soviet Russia. Men of 
small caliber have usurped power, and 
through anxious fear, and a sense of their 
own insecurity, they have resorted to ex- 
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RAYMOND POINCARE, WHO HEADS THE NEW 
NATIONAL MINISTRY IN FRANCE 


(Since the war France has had sixteen cabinets and eight 

different Prime Ministers. Late in July, the political 

leaders in the Chamber united behind M. Poincaré. In 

his cabinet there are five other men who have served as 
Premier of France) 


treme tyranny, ruthlessly murdering un- 
counted numbers of men who were dreaded 
because they were superior. The principles 
of Communism, as partly practiced by 
Lenin, Trotsky, and the group of lesser 
lights, have impoverished everybody and 
benefited no one except possibly a few 
officials. ‘These men are, of course, well 
aware of the failure they have made; yet 
they cling to power, and they hope for 
better times because a counter-revolution 
would annihilate them. Communism in a 
great country of peasant farmers is the 
policy of a few dreaming doctrinaires, 
followed by many dupes of feeble intelli- 
gence, and by still more cynics and skeptics 
who make pretense in order to hold offices 
and save their own bacon, The Russian 
peasantry, insisting upon the holding of 
their land in severalty as private property— 
together with such animals, tools and house- 
hold goods as they may be able to accumu- 
late—are as hopeless material out of which 
to shape a permanent Communistic régime 
as would be the British House of Lords or 
the American Bankers Association, 
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Will Soviet Certainly, then, Russia has a 
ussia : Pal 
Improve? bad government; but it will 


grow better as the great agri- 
cultural masses gradually express them- 
selves. And meanwhile government of 
some kind will stand between the Russian 
people and the chaos that anarchists have 
always invoked. At present there is no 
sign of the downfall of the Soviet rule, 
Russia will have to rebuild its political as 
well as its economic life “from the ground 
up.” Through death and deposition, the 
personnel of the Soviet group is gradually 
changing, and the Soviet rulers themselves, 
as well as all other elements in Russia, 
begin to feel keenly the disadvantages of 
being outlawed by the family of nations. 
We are publishing elsewhere in this number 
a remarkable article entitled “Soviet Ex- 
travagance and Poverty.” The author, 
Elena Varneck, though in America, writes 
with full knowledge because she is a con- 
stant reader of the official Soviet news- 
papers; and she makes the Soviet régime tell 
its own story. She notes the large contribu- 
tions made by Russia to support the Eng- 
lish miners’ strike, and puts this in contrast 
with the terrible condition of Russian 
children, hundreds of thousands of whom 
are vagrants, while the schools are neglected 
and the whole country impoverished and 
degraded. 


et Government of a wholly differ- 
Pn ent type, as this periodical has 


frequently set forth, is that 
which is represented by the Italian dictator- 
ship of Mussolini. Because one man of 
strong will-power dominates the government 
in an exceptional way, it does not follow 
that Italy has become subject to Tyranny 
in the old-fashioned sense of the word. The 
Italian people have created something like 
what American business men understand 
as a voting trust or a receivership, with 
Mussolini as executive director, vested with 
full power to do what seems best for the 
general good. The results thus far have 
strengthened the Italian public opinion 
that supports Mussolini in his undertakings. 
If Russia could have a dictator of Musso- 
lini’s force, ability, patriotism and interna- 
tional intelligence, it would be extremely 
fortunate. We are publishing, elsewhere 1 
this issue, some remarks by a practical 
business man of New York on conditions 
as he finds them this summer in Milan, 
where he has long been engaged in the 
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THE NATIONAL CABINET OF RAYMOND POINCARE, IN FRANCE, IN WHICH THERE ARE FIVE 
FORMER PRIME MINISTERS 
(In the lower two rows, from left to right, are Briand, Poincaré, Herriot, President Doumergue, Painlevé, Barthou, 


Sarrault, and Marin. In the upper row, beginning at the left, are Leygues, Perrier, Bokanowsky, Tardieu, Queuille, 
and Falliéres) 


manufacture of gloves. Mr. Reynolds is 
not writing about dictators, or theorizing 
about politics. But he manages to make 
the reader see that the people of Milan are 
well satisfied, that they are unusually 
prosperous, and that they regard Mussolini 
as a wise and capable adviser whose sug- 
gestions they are glad to accept. 


For many months France has 
given the exhibition of futile 
and unstable institutions of 
central government, in contrast with a 
social and economic solidarity—in the 
everyday, private sense—hardly equaled by 
any other nation. This private order of 
things has lacked the public spirit to face 
the financial and international problems 
of the French Government. The French 
by nature are private-minded, rather than 
public-minded. To understand this con- 
trast in France, one might find a parallel in 
many of our American States or cities, 
where at various times there has been much 
Ptivate prosperity and a high order of social 


French 


Contrasts 


well-being, in sharp contrast with feeble or 
corrupt administration of government. It is 
not necessary to specify particularly, be- 
cause almost every reader can make applica- 
tions for himself, and Philadelphia is not 
the sole example of a community “prosper- 
ous, contented and politically corrupt.” 
France cannot put up with governmental 
failure and deadlock as a permanent thing; 
and, of course, a better situation must 
emerge. Thus, after the downfall of the 
new Briand Ministry—the formation of 
which we mentioned last month, and which 
had collapsed before our August issue was 
distributed—it came to pass that Poincaré 
himself, the most strenuous of the National- 
ists, succeeded in forming a Cabinet that 
seems likely to carry a series of financial 
reforms to a successful conclusion. 


Poincaré 
Sets up a 
Strong Cabinet 


Things had reached such an 
extremity that the French 
Parliament, with all its parties, 
blocs, and cliques, consented to support a 
Ministry made up of members of all im- 
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portant groups, the Communists alone 
standing out. Thus in the present Poin- 
caré Cabinet there are not less than five 
former Prime Ministers. The Premier is 
his own Minister of Finance, while Briand 
retains the Foreign portfolio, and Painlevé, 
Herriot, Leygues and Barthou are other 
members of this powerful ministerial group. 
One proposal after another was accepted 
by the French Chambers as last month 
Poincaré urged his program for raising 
increased revenues, balancing the budget, 
supporting the currency, and so on. Again 
we refer our readers, for sequence of govern- 
mental and political events in France, to the 
condensed statements in our news record 
entitled “‘Gist of a Month’s News.” 


Churchill | We are publishing in our Car- 
—" toon Department some cur- 


rent European drawings that 
represent Uncle Sam in the unpleasant réle 
of a Shylock. The most reprehensible 
attacks upon the United States have been 
made in England; and they have been due 
in no small part to the unworthy utterances 
of Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose treatment of the Amer- 
ican debt policy has been as sophistical as it 
has been injurious to right understandings 
and kindly feeling. Stripped to its logical 
basis, the Churchill suggestion is that 
when the British Government borrows 
money from English investors it ought to 
pay them back, but when it borrows money 
from American investors at the same time 
and for the same objects, it ought not to have 
to pay them back. Mr. Churchill thinks 
American lenders of money to the British 
Government should obtain final repayment 
from American taxpayers, whose ‘Uncle 
Sam” had endorsed the British promise to 
pay in order to assure investors. It was 
the Prime Minister himself, Mr. Baldwin, 


who came to the United States and made 
the debt settlement that Churchill assails, 
Mr. Baldwin, in signing it, declared ii to be 
wholly just and satisfactory. With the 
American people it is not now, and never 
has been, as Europe supposes, merely a 
matter of wanting their money back. 
America made terrific sacrifices to turn the 
scales and bring the war to an end. Amer- 
ica was not in the slightest danger, and 
could have found ample ways to exact full 
indemnity from Germany for the relatively 
slight damages that had been inflicted upon 
Americans, as incidental to the European 
struggle. 


America went into the war 
neither to protect this coun- 
try from German aggression 
nor yet to gain anything directly or in- 
directly that could recompense us for our 
stupendous efforts and sacrifices. This was 
fully realized and loudly proclaimed in 
England and France, from the time we 
declared war early in 1917 until the armis- 
tice was signed in November, 1918. The 
Allies freely admitted—what was wholly 
true—that never in the history of the world 
had there been such an example of disin- 
terestedness on the part of a government 
and a people as was shown by America in 
going to the support of England and France. 
The French and English, on the contrary, 
were fighting for their very existence. If 
Paris had fallen, London would have fallen 
also; as the English knew full well. In one 
way or another, it cost America about forty 
billions of dollars to take action without 
which France would have lost her inde- 
pendence and the British would have lost 
their fleet and their empire. In addition, 
the British and French Governments bor- 
rowed several billions of dollars from 
American investors through our Treasury. 


American 
Motives 
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WE MUST BE THICK—WE JUST DON’T UNDERSTAND 
: From the Jiem (New Orleans, La.) 
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TWENTY THOUSAND FRENCH WORLD-WAR VETERANS PARADE IN PARIS IN PROTEST AGAINST 
THE TERMS OF THE AMERICAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


(This demonstration occurred on July 14, France’s ‘‘Bastile Day.’’ The marchers are here shown passing the statue 
of Washington) 


In a short time we had raised 
forces, military and naval, 
aggregating nearly 5,000,000 
men, and we had actually sent 2,000,000 
of them to France. Many of these had 
gone fully 6000 miles from their homes to 
take part in what—in spite of propaganda 
to the contrary—might have seemed merely 
the latest in the age-long series of struggles 
for supremacy among the militant empires of 
Europe. When the war ended, we had more 
men on the fighting line of the Western 
Front than any other nation that was 
opposing Germany. The money costs of 
the war were nothing to us, in comparison 
with the painful experience of drafting 
young boys from every county and town- 
ship in America and sending them—many 
of them after no real training—to cross an 
ocean under ship conditions of intolerable 
overcrowding and hardship, to fight in a 
war that was not theirs in any sense that 
was clear to their minds. It is true that 
the European governments used much of 
the money we loaned them to buy supplies 
irom the United States. But these were 
sold to them at prices fixed by our own 
Government for its own purposes; and it is 
how plain that those prices—particularly 
lor wheat, and certain other commodities— 
were far too low. The trouble in the wheat 
and corn belts at the present time, as for 


The War 


Achievement 


several years past, is almost wholly due 
to the fact that unbalanced farm conditions 
were produced by the strenuous demands of 
the war, and that the farmers (under the 
fixed price system) did not receive nearly 
enough for their wheat and their other 
supplies to justify the disruption of the 
normal economic life of the great agricul- 
tural commonwealths. -Every intelligent 
financier and statesman knows that there 
are no inter-allied war debts in Europe 
that have any validity at all. As we have 
remarked before, the French could easily 
prove that it is England that is indebted to 
them, if there are any obligations either way. 
Americans, generally speaking, do not care 
for the repayment of money. They do 
resent with great indignation the European 
attitude, and the low ethical standard 
illustrated by the fallacies and the false- 
hoods of the European press. 


Debts It has been the position of 
PR this periodical that we should 
entiment 


not in any case have bargained 
about the European debts, but should have 
left it to the honor of the various foreign 
countries to deal as they thought best with 
the obligations that they had incurred. 
Particularly as regards France, there has 
been much reason for taking the view that 
the French should deal with the American 
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debt as seemed to them upon the whole 
best in the long run for all interests. It is 
true that Americans have been taxing 
themselves heavily to meet war obligations; 
but there is no widespread American senti- 
ment that would exact any money whatso- 
ever from France, unless payments should 
be found compatible with French solvency 
and financial stability. There has been a 
strong, continuing sentiment in the United 
States—and this, too, among the substan- 
tial taxpaying classes—that would have 
supported some plan that might have 
meant the virtual cancellation of all the 
debts of European governments to the 
American Treasury. It would have been 
much easier, however, to persuade Congress 
to favor such a policy if certain British 
statesmen had not made their unfortunate 
proposal, in just the way it was launched, to 
cancel debts all around. They proposed to 
cancel a fictitious debt owed to them by 
France, if the*United States would cancel 
a real debt owed to America. 


Uncle Sam Tt will be intolerable for the 
— American Government to re- 


main long in the position of a 
creditor collecting money from other gov- 
ernments. If any debts are due, the real 
creditors are private investors. The United 
States is easily able to pay the holders of 
its Liberty Bonds, and this is our own 
affair. The British Government has funded 
its American debt under terms which per- 
mit this British obligation to be passed on 
to private investors. In short, the United 
States Treasury now holds a great volume 
of long-time British bonds. It ought to 
get rid of them in the near future, by offer- 
ing them to the British public on terms 
that the British investors would be glad to 
pay for them. The whole matter would 
then rest between the British Government 
and its own subjects; and this part of 
England’s war debt would be placed where 
it properly belongs, as a fraction of the total 
interest-bearing obligation of Great Britain 
to the British investors. 


French As for the settlement made by 
—* our debt commissioners with 
‘ the French Government, it 


could not in any case be ratified by the 
United States Senate earlier than next 
winter. Premier Poincaré thinks it best 
not to try to force a ratification at the 
present moment in the French Chambers, and 


it seems to us that he is wholly right. He 
prefers to postpone the matter perhaps until 
October or November. The Italian Govern- 
ment, financiers, and intelligent public 
feel that America has made a most generous 
and satisfactory settlement of the Italian 
debt, and they on the whole are well pleased. 
The United States can afford to listen with 
the utmost sympathy and good-will to any 
responsible suggestions that the French 
Government may like to make regarding 
the final and satisfactory disposition of the 
whole question. We should wish to have 
the French people feel about it as the Ital- 
iansdo. An ignorant class of French people 
who have been disagreeable to American 
tourists, should not be criticized harshly, 
for the simple reason that their prejudices 
have been aroused and they do not in the 
least understand what it is all about. 
They have been told that Uncle Sam is 
trying to crush France by exacting money, 
whereas every intelligent person knows that 
we have exacted nothing and have been 
carrying the whole debt ourselves for some 
ten years, without any thought of collecting 
money while French finances were disor- 
dered and while reconstruction was going on 
without very much German assistance. 


WeLike Jt is a pity that intelligent 
Pe Europeans should so misrep- 


resent the United States as to 
make it increasingly hard for the good- 
tempered and generous American public 
to do what it would naturally like to do, 
in the way of further exhibitions of gener- 
osity. To be abused and calumniated by 
those for whom we have made unexampled 
sacrifices, certainly puts our tempers to 
a severe test. It makes it hard to pour out 
further bounty upon those who seem in- 
capable of recognizing generosity when they 
meet it face to face. In due time, of 
course, the truth of history will assert itself, 
and America will not fail to receive once 
more, even in England and France, the 
credit that everyoné in those countries 
justly ascribed to America in 1918. Mean- 
while we should seriously regard French 
good-will as a most desirable factor in the 
future peace of the world; and we should 
attach value to those old sentiments that 
are brought to mind by the names of Lafay- 
ette and Rochambeau. During the Na- 
poleonic struggles, Washington himself was 
most bitterly reviled as anti-French and 
pro-British. But he kept a cool head and 
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a steady course, and the ill-will engendered 
by the long struggle of that period, cul- 
minating in our War of 1812 with Great 
Britain, disappeared in due time. 


Clemenceau We have managed to maintain 

Expresses good relations with French 
French Views 214 British alike, in spite of 
passing clouds during our Civil War, for 
a long and prosperous time that now moves 
well into its second century. It is for us 
to recognize the essential qualities of the 
British and French peoples. These noble 
qualities are destined to bind them to us in 
growing amity through many generations 
yet to come; and it is well worth our while 
to show open-mindedness in adjusting 
financial affairs growing out of the war. 
These problems give our friends across the 
ocean real anxiety, while they do not give 
the American people a single moment of 
serious disturbance. In many ways we 
would be much better off if at the end of the 
war we could have wiped the financial slate 
clean. To have gone on. however, taking 
money out of our Treasury for the accom- 
modation of great European governments 
after the war was ended, is a wholly different 
matter. When so good a friend of America 
and so eminent a figure in the statesmanship 
of the war period as Georges Clemenceau 
writes a letter of eloquent appeal to the 
President of the United States, it should 
arouse sympathy even though not an official 
document. Clemenceau is very old and in 
permanent retirement. He is not author- 
ized to speak for the present French Gov- 
ernment. But through his letter we may 
find our way to a point of view that has 
become fixed in the French mentality. 
We shall do ourselves good rather than 
harm if we find a way to make the 
French people change this point of view, 
and feel happy about their relations with 
America. 


Simonds| We must beg serious-minded 
on Hatred : * ‘ 
. readers, who realize the impor- 
of America ’ z Pee : 
tance of public opinion in the 
affairs of the world, to read with the utmost 
care the remarkable article that Mr. Simonds 
contributes to our present number. He 
analyzes the situation that confronts the 
League of Nations at Geneva, as the League 
Meets at the beginning of September for its 
annual session: He sets forth, also, the 
French domestic situation as the Poincaré 
Cabinet is now dealing with it. These 

















FRANCE AND HER ALLIES, IN 1926 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 


tThe Frenchman is chained by debts to Great Britain and 
the United States] 


chapters of his will reward the reader. But 
far more important for Americans are his 
two opening chapters, which give to the 
article as a whole the main title of ‘‘ Uncle 
Shylock in Europe.”’ No matter what the 
nominal settlements may be that our Debt 
Commissioners have worked out, Mr. 
Simonds does not believe for a moment that 
the European countries will ever pay their 
debts to the United States. He believes 
that if we do not cancel the debts Europe 
will in the future find a favorable moment 
to combine against us and repudiate the 
settlements. He believes that the European 
feeling against the United States is so 
universal and so intense as to be something 
far worse than temporarily disagreeable. 
He regards it as actually dangerous. It 
does not in his opinion alter the facts to 
find that this European sentiment has no 
justification. 


Poor Europe, Mr. Simonds shows that 
U S. a Europe has a highly exagger- 
m=" ated notion of the prosperity 

of the United States. While it would seem 
to us that our author places a little too much 
stress upon the hard times now prevailing 
in Europe, he is at least an authority of the 
first rank upon such a question as the opin- 
ions that prevail abroad, which cause Euro- 
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peans everywhere to think of America as a 
grasping and relentless Shylock. As some of 
us see it, the French farmers are more pros- 
perous to-day than the farmers of our own 
agricultural States. The rural populations 
of practically every country that Mr. 
Simonds mentions live to-day more com- 
fortably than do the great rural masses in 
our Southern States who are engaged in 
cotton farming. In our July number we 
published an article by the editor of the 
Southern A griculturist on the unhappy plight 
of these tillers of the soil in the Southern 
States. British correspondents attending 
the Naval Disarmament Conference at 
Washington were shocked to discover how 
badly housed were the country folk of 
Virginia and Maryland, and how hard were 
their conditions of life. It is perfectly true 
that in this country transit by automobiles 
has superseded local transit by horses and 
wagons; but this signifies very little as to 
standards of living. It is much cheaper to 


maintain a small automobile than to keep 
a horse and buggy. 


“Giving” as the Tt is to be regretted that many 
— tcan__- Fastern Americans know little 
eligion 

about how our own people 

live; and it is also unfortunate that New 
York has done so much to help create 
Europe’s total misunderstanding of relative 
economic conditions. These words are 
written responsibly, and with a personal 
knowledge of how people live in almost 
every one of our forty-eight States, and also 
of how people live in almost every European 
country. The great benevolence carried 
on under the name of Near East Relief, that 
has handled a hundred million dollars within 
a very few years, has received nearly all of 
this money in small contributions, from 
millions of Americans who give because 
giving is their habit and their religion, and 
whose offerings are made like the widow’s 
mite in spite of their own lacks and wants. 
But this particular form of 











practical religion does not 
prevail in Europe; and _ there 
are only a few Europeans who 
uyderstand how it prevails in 
America. About one thing 
Mr. Simonds is unquestiona- 
bly right: the Government of 
the United States can never 
work out the existing debt 
agreements. If Europeans are 
ever going to pay their debts, 
they will have to pay to pri- 
vate investors, and not to 
Governments. 


There is not much 
to be said in this 
summer vacation 
season about affairs at Wash- 
ington. Secretary Kellogg has 
been quite steadily at the State 
Department, with a _never- 
ending series of matters impor- 
tant enough to claim attention. 
On the thirteenth of August he 
received Mr. Flaherty, head of 
the Knights of Columbus, and 
his associates, who presented 
their reasons for thinking that 


Washington 
in Summer 
Quiescence 








THE NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND THE 
DEPARTMENT’S FIRST COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE 


(The man in the center is William P. MacCracken, of Chicago, who was 
last month appointed Assistant Secretary in charge of aviation. At the 
left is Pilot Paul Collins, and at the right is Assistant Secretary J. Walter 
Drake. Mr. MacCracken was in the Army Air Service during the war 
and has recently been secretary of the American Bar Association), 


the United States has grounds 
upon which to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Mexico. 
Primarily, these grounds have 
to do with the alleged expulsion 
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of American citizens for religious reasons. 
Thus the Papal Delegate at Mexico City, 
recently expelled, is himself an American 
citizen, and is Bishop of our own associated 
Island of Porto Rico. Ambassador Sheffield 
has had a hard time trying to secure from 
the Mexican Government what he would re- 
gard as the just treatment of American busi- 
ness Claims. To interfere with Mexico, how- 
ever, at a time when the troubles there are 
chiefly domestic and only incidentally ex- 
ternal, would seem ill-advised. There are 
many other subjects that occupy Mr. 
Kellogg, some of which have been discussed 
at Williamstown, Mass., before the Insti- 
tute of Politics this summer with great 
frankness. 


Executive Secretary Mellon has been 
Affairs spending the summer in Eu- 
rope, avoiding official questions 
and enjoying a real vacation. While Presi- 
dent Coolidge has been getting much needed 
recreation at his retreat in the Adirondacks, 
he has not found it possible to avoid official 
conferences, or to lay aside the vital matters 
of public business. Thus with General 
Lord, Director of the Budget, he was work- 
ing over the figures last month for the next 
fiscal year, and discovering that there was 
not likely to be much surplus on hand when 
accounts were closed for the twelvemonth 
beginning July 1, 1927. Secretary Hoover 
has had to use his best influence to prevent 
chaos in ethereal vibrations, in the lack of 
legal power to regulate radio. He has also 
brought into his official family, as the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce who is to 
have particular charge of the Bureau of 
Commercial Aviation, Mr. William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., of Chicago. With Mr. 
Trubee Davison of the War Department 
and Mr. Warner of the Navy, Mr. Mac- 
Cracken will be in a position to aid in work- 
ing out a harmonious aviation policy. 
This is in accordance with the report of the 
Morrow Commission which followed the 
aggressive demand for a unified aviation 
control that Colonel “Bill” Mitchell led 
with such audacity, and also with such 
conclusive results. 


—— The Senate investigation of 
enate a M ‘ : = 
Prien expenditures in primary elec- 


tion campaigns, as our readers 
will remember, was transferred from the 
Pennsylvania situation to that of Illinois. 
Senators Reed and LaFollette opened 

















MR. SAMUEL F. INSULL, OF CHICAGO 


(As a witness before the Senate committee investigating 
contributions and expenditures in the recent Illinois 
primary) 


inquiries in Chicago that brought to light 
some significant facts. The press as a 
whole has given chief emphasis to the fact 
that Mr. Samuel F. Insull, who is at the 
head of utility corporations of enormous 
aggregate assets, had contributed a large 
sum to promote the nomination of Col. 
Frank L. Smith, who defeated Senator 
McKinley. Colonel Smith had served at 
the head of the State Commission charged 
with the oversight and regulation of street 
railways and other so-called utility com- 
panies; and to have accepted campaign 
money from Mr. Insull, while there might 
not have been any intentional wrong- 
doing on either side, was evidently a thing 
too clearly inappropriate to be overlooked. 
Furthermore, Mr. Insull seems to have 
contributed a substantial sum, though a 
much smaller one, for Senator McKinley’s 
campaign; and he also made a large contri- 
bution to the campaign fund of Mr. Bren- 
nan, who secured the Democratic nomi- 
nation. In the days of Richard Croker, 
it was the habit of public utility corporations 
in New York to contribute equally to 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
THE LATE ALBERT B. CUMMINS 


(Governor of Iowa, 1902-1908; United States Senator, 
1908-1926) 


Democratic and Republican funds, in order 
to secure favorable treatment in the State 
legislature. But such practices, so far as 
we are aware, have been wholly abandoned 
in New York. Chicago does not seem to 
have outgrown these crude and wholly 
improper relations between big business 
and big politics. 


Laws and The newspapers have not hesi- 
—- tated to say that the Senate 
xpenses 


might refuse to allow certain 
candidates to be seated, even though elected 
by the voters of their respective States. It 
does not seem to be well known that in 
February of last year, 1925, President 
Coolidge signed a new act to define illegal 
and corrupt practices in elections. This 
requires (1) publicity by candidates and 
committees; (2) limitation of expenditures; 
and (3) prohibition of contributions by 
banks and corporations, and also prohi- 
bition of the use of Federal patronage, or 
any form of payment for votes. This act 
applies to the regular elections in November, 
and not to the primaries. A number of the 
States, however, have laws of their own that 
do limit campaign expenditures in primaries. 


Illinois and Pennsylvania are two of the 
twelve States that have such laws, as also 
are New York, Ohio, Washington, Vermont, 
Kentucky, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Nevada. There are local and_ judicial 
questions having to do with the regulation 
of campaign expenditures that are rather 
technical and complicated. When these 
questions are brought to the front in respect 
to the seating of particular Senators-elect, 
we shall deal with them more particularly. 
Meanwhile, it is not going to be advanta- 
geous henceforth for any candidate to pro- 
mote either his nomination or his election by 
the expenditure of exceptionally large sums 
of money. 


Can Democrats As the primary contests one 
——— by one are finished, and we are 
within a few weeks of the 
November election, it becomes a matter of 
political interest to consider whether or not 
the Democrats may secure control of the 
Senate in the Seventieth Congress. At 
present the Republican Senators number 
55, the Democrats 40, and the Farmer- 
Laborites 1. Of the thirty-four Senators 
whose terms are expiring on the fourth of 
March, it happens that twenty-seven are 
Republicans and only seven are Democrats. 
These seven being Southern Senators, their 
seats are secure in the partisan sense. If 
the Democrats should gain eight of the 
twenty-seven Republican seats that are at 
stake, they would have plurality control of 
the Senate. Mr. Shipstead of Minnesota, 
however, being the Farmer-Labor member, 
might in that case hold a somewhat pivotal 
position. The Democrats would need to 
gain nine or ten seats to be in firm control. 
Of the independent Republicans, so-called, 
only Norbeck of South Dakota and Nye of 
North Dakota are reaching the end of their 
terms. In Iowa, Mr. Brookhart won at the 
primary election over Senator Cummins on 
June 7. Iowa’s eminent statesman, head 
of the Judiciary Committee and foremost 
member of the United States Senate, bore 
his defeat tranquilly, and went to his home 
in Des Moines to write a volume of remi- 
niscences. 


Death of | On July 30 an attack of heart 
Psa disease resulted in his death, 
ummins 


at the age of seventy-five. 
Albert B. Cummins had made a great 
position at the bar while still a young man, 
and had served more than one term as 
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© Baker 
Myers Y. Cooper A. V. Donahey 
(Republican) (Democrat) 


THE NOMINEES FOR GOVERNOR IN OHIO 


© Underwood 


Governor of his State before entering upon 
his long Senatorial career. Iowa citizens 
of all parties joined in sincere tributes to 
his memory, and in expressions of sorrow at 
his demise. The Republican State Con- 
vention named for the unexpired term of 
Senator Cummins a young lawyer of Sioux 
City, Hon. David W. Stewart, himself a 
strong supporter of the Cummins wing of 
the party. Thereupon Governor Hammill 
appointed Mr. Stewart to the vacancy. 
Mr. Brookhart, if elected in November, will 
not take his seat until December, 1927. 


Where The Democrats are hoping 
Democrats. that the nomination of Vare 
May Gain 


in Pennsylvania by -Republi- 
cans may result in the election of William 
B. Wilson, the Democratic candidate. The 
States most likely to retain Republican 
Senators in November are Vermont, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and 
New Hampshire. Republican candidates 
would seem to have the advantage also in 
Oregon, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, California, and South 
Dakota. The Democrats have their best 
chances to win seats that are now Republi- 
can in the following twelve States, namely: 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Washington, 
Utah, Colorado, Missouri, Maryland, Okla- 
homa, Nev.da, Kentucky, and Arizona. 
The Democrats would insist upon adding 
Massachusetts as a State in which they 
think it quite possible for ex-Senator Walsh 
to defeat Senator Butler. 
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Atlee Pomerene 
(Democrat) 


Frank B. Willis 
(Republican) 


THE NOMINEES FOR SENATOR IN OHIO 


Ohio in Particular interest is shown by 
Political —_ yoliticians in the Ohio situa- 
Limelight 


tion. The primaries of August 
1o resulted in the nomination of former 
Senator Pomerene as the Democratic candi- 
date, his victory being gained over a popular 
woman Judge named Florence Allen. On 
the Republican side Senator Willis won his 
renomination by an immense plurality over 
a number of lesser candidates. If Pomerene 
should defeat Willis in the November 
election, it is conceded that he would be 
in a very strong position as a compromise 
candidate for the presidency. As for guber- 
natorial candidates, Gov. Vic Donahey, 
Democratic incumbent, was easily renomi- 
nated, and the Republican choice was Hon. 
Myers Y. Cooper, a prominent business 
man of Cincinnati. The Ohio election will 
deservedly claim unusual attention. 


New York State nominates by 
convention, and both parties 
will meet on September 14. 
Senator Wadsworth will undoubtedly be 
chosen by the Republicans as his own 
successor. The Democratic choice is as yet 
quite uncertain, although the name of 
Judge Wagner has been proposed and well 
received since Owen D. Young made it 
clear he would not run for any office. As 
for the Governorship, the Democrats are 
determined to renominate the present 
Governor, Al Smith; and unless he should 
refuse he would of course be chosen by accla- 
mation unanimously. On the Republican 


Leaders in 


New York 
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PRESIDENT BUTLER OF COLUMBIA (RIGHT) 
AND AMBASSADOR DI MARTINO 


(At the cornerstone-laying of the new Italian House at 
Columbia University) 

side, there has been much casting about 
for a candidate who might make a good 
showing against Smith. Most prominent 
last month among names that Repub- 
licans were canvassing was that of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. Dr. Butler has 
shown, in the immense expansion of 
Columbia, all the qualities of a great 
administrator. Throughout his mature 
life he has been active as a citizen 
and as a leader in party politics, no less 
than he has been distinguished, and a 
national figure, in the discussion of broad 
public policies. If Dr. Butler should be 
willing to make the personal sacrifice 
involved, and should be elected, New York 
would have a Governor of the highest order 
of fitness and ability. 


“Dry” Republi- Tn certain extensive quarters 
—— ef objections are raised to Dr. 

Butler because of his out- 
spoken position as a critic of prohibition. 
No one should do him the injustice, how- 
ever, to imagine that he speaks or acts from 
any other standpoint than that of re- 
sponsible citizenship. The people of the 
United States will be making serious 
blunders if they are so misled as to feel that 


they must subject every candidate for 
office to the sole test of his opinions about 
prohibition, one way or the other. We are 
not by any means certain that Dr. Butler is 
right in his belief that the time has come 
when we could abandon prohibition, and 
advantageously substitute something like 
the Quebec method of liquor control. Dr. 
Butler is no nullifier, and he does not favor 
breaking laws that exist; but he does favor 
the enactment of laws that in his judgment 
could be enforced. It is altogether com- 
mendable that in public matters he should 
have the courage of his convictions. So- 
called “dry” Republicans should do some 
careful thinking, in case of his nomination 
for the Governorship, before refusing to vote 
for him because of his views concerning the 
best way to promote temperance and to 
regulate the traffic in alcoholic beverages. 


Enforcement Meanwhile, Generai Andrews, 
Efforts as head of the Federal Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Bureau, 
has returned from his trip abroad well 
satisfied with the spirit that British officials 
have shown as regards codperation with the 
United States to prevent rum ships from 
smuggling under cover of the British flag. 
General Andrews and the _ prohibition 
officers are also trying to work out a more 
effective way to prevent the redistilling of 
denatured industrial alcohol for boot- 
legging purposes. Western and Southern 
primary results would seem to indicate no 
disposition to abandon the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead law. 











A RELUCTANT REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT 
From the Evening World © (New York) 
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THE GIST OF A MONTH’S NEWS 


FROM JULY 15 TO 


I. CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT IN 
MEXICO 


[The Mexican Constitution since 1857 has pro- 
vided for separation of Church and State in Mexico. 
The Carranza Constitution of 1917 simply extended 
these provisions. On June 14, 1926, President Calles 
signed a decree for enforcement of the Constitution 
(see page 227). Pope Pius on April 10 had published 
his letter of February 2 addressed to Mexican Catholics, 
in which he banned formation of a Catholic political 
party or attachment to political organizations but 
urged individual exercise of civic rights and duties. 
The Calles order for enforcement of the Constitution 
was to take effect July 31. The Pope, on July 5, re- 
quested Roman Catholics throughout the world to join 
him in prayer on August 1 for ‘cessation of the perse- 
cution and pardon of the guilty” in Mexico.] 

July 17.—The National League for Defense of 
Religious Liberty organizes a boycott “‘to produce a 
complete paralysis of social and economic life’’ in 
order to force the Mexican Government to revoke 
religious regulations deporting foreign priests and 
ministers effective July 31. 

July 23.—President Calles decrees removal of 
religious symbols and instruction from the schools; 
Catholic leaders are arrested for organizing an 
economic and social boycott 

July 31.—The Calles law goes into effect with 
some rioting, which is quelled by police and firemen, 
with troops in reserve. 

President Calles issues a public statement ex- 
plaining his decree as not forbidding ‘‘ preaching, the 
administration of sacraments, or religious worship in 
general” but as likely to defeat ‘“‘bad clergy who 
have forgotten their spiritual function and dream 
ef dominions of a temporal and anachronistic 
order.” 

August 1.—Roman Catholics throughout the 
world (300,000,000) pray for cessation of Catholic 
persecution in Mexico. 

At Mexico City 50,000 persons join in a parade to 
show support of President Calles; the number of 
priests allowed in eleven of the twenty-eight Mexi- 
can States is reduced from 2335 to 875. 

August 5.—The Knights of Columbus Supreme 
Council at Philadelphia urges President Coolidge 
to intervene in Mexico and discontinue the arms 
embargo. 

August 6.—A new note of protest against Mexican 
land and petroleum laws is sent from Washington 
through Ambassador Sheffield, who will take a leave 
of absence on August 13 for two months. 

August 7.—President Calles issues a decree au- 
thorizing regulation of oil production to prevent 
immoderate exploitation; owners must file detailed 
production reports. 


August 10.—Archbishop Vera y Zuria of Puebla 





AUGUST 15, 1926 


proposes to President Calles that religious regula- 
tions be suspended until Congress convenes; the 
official Vatican paper Osservatore Romano says there 
will be no negotiations while the law is in effect; 
the silver peso drops in value. 

August 13.—Secretary Kellogg is requested to 
intervene in Mexico by Supreme Knight James A. 
Flaherty, of the Knights of Columbus; Kellogg 
declines. 


II. PRIMARY ELECTIONS, CONVEN- 
TIONS, AND INVESTIGATIONS 


July 22.—Primary election frauds at Chicago 
result in 109 indictments and an order for recount of 
votes. 

July 23.—The Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee of Wisconsin names V. H. Cady of Baraboo 
for Governor in place of Martin Leuck, deceased. 

July 24.—The Texas Democratic primary results 
in the defeat of Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson; the 
vote is, Atty.-Gen. Dan Moody, 411,390; Mrs. 
Ferguson, 281,938; Moody lacks 1770 votes of a 
majority over all five opponents, and a run-off 
primary will be held on August 28. 

The Senate primary investigating committee 
declares that expenses of William B. McKinley, the 
defeated Republican candidate in Illinois, amounted 
to $481,760, while Frank L. Smith’s forces spent 
$253,547, total campaign expenditures by all fac- 
tions being $971,603. 

July 31.—The Senate Committee estimates cam- 
paign contributions to both parties in Chicago by 
traction interests at $241,234. 

August 3.— Missouri Republican senatorial prima- 
ries result in victory for Senator George H. Williams, 
while Congressman Harry B. Hawes is nominated 
by the Democrats; both are ‘“‘ wet.” 

Oklahoma primary elections give the United 
States senatorial nominations to Congressman 
Elmer Thomas (Dem.) and Senator J. W. Harreld 
(Rep.); Henry J. Johnston (Dem.) is named for 
Governor to run against W. J. Otjen (Rep.). 

Kansas Republicans in State primaries re- 
nominate Senator Charles Curtis and Gov. Ben S. 
Paulen; the Democrats name Donald Muir for 
Governor. 

August 4.—Samuel Insull, Chicago traction 
magnate, and Robert E. Crowe, State Attorney 
for Cook County, refuse to answer Senator Reed’s 
questions as to primary campaign contributions. 

August 5.—Gov. Austin Peay is renominated in 
Democratic primaries in Tennessee; Republicans 
choose Walter White to run for Governor; Finis 
J. Garrett is renamed for Congress. 

The Senate investigation committee estimates 
total primary campaign expend#tures at Chicago 
as over $1,000,000; the inquiry, which began July 
26, ends in October. 
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HON. DAN MOODY, WHO DEFEATED GOVERNOR 
MIRIAM FERGUSON IN THE TEXAS PRIMARY 
(Mr. Moody is the present Attorney-General of the State. 
In the Democratic primary held on July 24 he received 
411,390 votes to 281,938 for Mrs. Ferguson and 123,025 
for Lynch Davidson. He did not obtain quite a clear 
majority, however, and a second primary called for 
August 28 was necessary) 


August 7.—The late Senator Cummins’ seat is 
filled by Governor Hammill of Iowa, who appoints 
David W. Stewart, of Sioux City; the term expires 
in March, 1927. 

August 1o.—Ohio primary elections give Gov. 
A. V. Donahey the Democratic renomination, and 
he will run against Myers Y. Cooper (Rep.); the 
Democratic nominee for the Senate is Atlee Pomer- 
ene, while Republicans renominate Senator Frank 
B. Willis. 

Alabama Democrats nominate Hugo L. Black to 
succeed Senator Underwood, and Bibb Graves for 
Governor. 

Arkansas Democrats name Judge John E. Martin- 
eau for Governor over Tom J. Terral, incumbent; 
Senator T. H. Caraway is renominated without 
opposition. 

In Nebraska, Charles W. Bryan is Democratic 
nominee for Governor as a result of the primary 
election, while Governor Adam McMullen (Rep.) 
is renamed. 


‘III. AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOV- 
ERNMENT 

July 16.—President Coolidge entertains Governor 
Al Smith at his summer camp on Lake Osgood, N. Y. 

July 20.—Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning 
resigns; he is one of three who govern the District 
of Columbia municipality. 

July 24.—Printing ‘“‘extension of remarks” 
(speeches never delivered) for Congressmen since 


the close of the session on July 3 until July 16, is 
estimated to have cost the Government $18,697. 

July 26.—William V. Dwyer is convicted as a 
bootlegger in New York and sentenced to two years 
in prison and $10,000 fine; he was the head of a 
$40,000,000 liquor syndicate. 

A conference of Governors is opened at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., discussing economy in government and pre- 
vention of crime. 

August 1.—Vice-President Charles G. Dawes 
addresses 14,000 Colorado citizens in Denver at the 
celebration of the State’s fiftieth anniversary. 

August 3.—The Coontz Naval Court of Inquiry 
decides that the loss by explosion of the Lake Den- 
mark, N. J., arsenal was $47,000,000; the total 
value of plant and munitions there was $87,860,- 
253.35; the court holds no human factor caused the 
explosion, and recommends new ammunition bases 
for Pacific Coast and the Atlantic and Gulf regions. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., interviews the President 
on his plans for rubber cultivation in the Philippines 
after legal hindrances have been removed. 

President Coolidge addresses the State of Colo- 
rado over the radio in commemoration of its fiftieth 
anniversary as the thirty-eighth State to enter the 
Union. 

Senator Sergio Osmena returns from Washington 
to Manila, where he is given an ovation and says 
that Carmi Thompson is the right man to investi- 
gate conditions in the Philippines. 

At New York, twenty-seven doctors and thirty 
druggists are indicted with sixteen whisky agents 
for ‘prescription bootlegging”; 500,000 gallons 
were withdrawn from storage last year above the 
quantity authorized by legal prescriptions. 

President Coolidge goes to his home at Plymouth, 
Vermont. 

August 9.—William P. MacCracken, Jr., of 
Chicago, is appointed Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aviation. 

August 13.—President Coolidge, returned to the 
Adirondacks, approves the Transcontinental Airway 
from New York to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and the Southwestern Airway from Chicago to 
Dallas. 

The New York Supreme Court upholds the State 
Prohibition referendum to be held in November. 

August 14.—Charles S. Barrett, of the National 
Farm Union, consults President Coolidge at his 
summer camp on farm relief through a banking fund 
of $100,000,000 for loans to codperatives along lines 
suggested by Mr. Hoover and Secretary Jardine. 


IV. THE FRENCH CRISIS 


July 17.—The Briand Cabinet falls on a vote of 
288 to 243 in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
refuses to grant to Finance Minister Caillaux dic- 
tatorial powers in fiscal matters. 

July 19.—Eduard Herriot forms a new, Cabinet, 
with Senator Anatole de Monzie as Minister of 
Finance. . ; 

The franc drops 2934 points, closing in New York 
exchange at 2.12 cents (normal 19.3 cents). 

July 20.—The Chamber votes 274 to 233 
restore the secret ballot in electing its President; 
215 signatures are obtained to a petition to President 
Doumergue for a coalition Cabinet. 

July 21.—The Herriot Cabinet is ousted by a 
vote of 290 to 237 in the Chamber. 

July 22.—Raoul Peret is elected president of the 
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Chamber of Deputies over Ferdinand Bouisson, 
Socialist, on a vote of 227 to 215. 

July 23—Raymond Poincaré forms a coalition 
Cabinet that includes five former premiers—Messrs. 
Briand, Painlevé, Herriot, Leygues, and Barthou. 

July 27.—The Chamber votes 358 to 131 in 
support of the Coalition Cabinet. 

July 31.—Premier Poincaré’s taxation program 
is adopted in the Chamber by vote of 295 to 188; 
it will add 2,500,000 francs to this year’s revenue 
and increase revenue for next year by 9,000,000,000 
francs. 

August 3.—The Senate adopts by vote of 250 to 
13 the new Poincaré tax bill, as a first step in 
financial reconstruction. 

August 5.—The Chamber adopts a_ second 
measure of financial reform, the creation of a sink- 
ing fund for short-term_bonds, voting 420 to 140. 

August 7.—The Senate adopts the 49,000,000,000 
franc short-term bond autonomous sinking fund 
(the Bank of France gold reserve and bank-note 
measure was approved August 3). 

August 8.—Georges Clemenceau, War Premier 
of France, addresses an unofficial letter to President 
Coolidge, asking him not to consider the war debt 
as a purely business proposition but to take into 
account France’s economic position. 

August 10.—The National Assembly adopts a 
constitutional amendment by vote of 671 to 144, 
incorporating a guarantee through the sinking fund 
law recently passed. 

August 11.—The French Parliament adjourns 
until fall. 


V. FOREIGN POLITICAL NOTES 


July 15.—The Government of Turkey executes 
fifteen men for plotting against Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, the President. | 

July 19.—Athanasios Eutaxias organizes a new 
Greek Cabinet. 

July 23.—Mussolini declares that the resurgent 
Roman Empire “is not a threat to world peace’’; 
he adds that “we are committed to a war 10 the 
death against liberalism and democracy.” 

Polish reform measures, adopted by the Diet, 
are passed by the Sejm, which sanctions rule by 
presidential decree during Diet recesses. 

July 24.—Gregory Zinovieff is expelled from the 
Political Bureau of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist party in Russia; and 
Lashevich, Assistant War Minister, is dismissed. 

August 3.—A British ultimatum is sent to the 

Nizam of Hyderabad, criticizing corruption of the 
premier Indian ruler’s state and demanding ap- 
pointment of British officials to overhaul adminis- 
tration. 
_ August 4.—The British Parliament votes to ad- 
Journ until November 9; Sir Austen Chamberlain 
defends the reply of Winston Churchill to Secretary 
Mellon’s statement on foreign war debts. 

The Province of Quebec reports a surplus for the 
year ended June 30 of $1,520,146.75, the Liquor 
Commission contributing one-fifth of the receipts 
from a business of over $5,000,000, much of it done 
with American tourists. 

August 14.—Leon B. Kameneff, Russian Soviet 
Commissar of Trade, is succeeded by Ianasthasius 
Mikorian of the Central Executive Committee; 
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M. Piatakof, Vice-President of Supreme Council 
for National Economy, is suspended for two months. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 14.—Count Hugo Lerchenfeld is appointed 
German Minister to Austria, succeeding the late 
Dr. Pfeiffer. 

China and Japan accept the League invitation to 
confer September 1 on American reservations, thus 
bringing acceptances up to twenty. 

July 26.—Ambassador Don Juan Riano y Gay- 
anos is recalled from Washington (where he has 
served since December 1914) by the Spanish 
Government, and will be succeeded by Sefior Don 
Alejandro Padilla. 


July 28.—A general treaty is signed between the 
United States and Panama. 

July 31.—The Albanian boundary treaty is 
signed by representatives of Albania, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia and Greece; 
it delimits the Greek and Serbian frontier lines. 

August 5.—Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden sails 
from San Francisco for Honolulu after a month’s 
tour of America. 

A Franco-German commercial treaty is signed 
for six months, after a period of twenty-one months 
of negotiation. 

August 8.--Spain and Italy complete negotia- 
tions and signature of a treaty of arbitration; it is 
reported both countries will work to protect the 
Mediterranean. 

A treaty of amity is signed between France and 
Rumania similar to alliances by France with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

August 10.—A judicial treaty between Italy and 
Turkey is signed; a consular treaty is under negotia- 
tion. 

August 11.—Bulgaria is requested in a joint note 
by Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece to take drastic 
measures to stop border raids by Comitadji. 


VII. ECONOMIC NOTES 


July 14.—In Georgia a chain of small banks 
fails, due to closing of the Bankers Trust Company 
of Atlanta; a number of Florida banks are also 
involved (see page 319). 

Albert, King of the Belgians, becomes for six 
months absolute dictator of Belgium’s economic 
and financial affairs, through parliamentary action. 


July 16.—The sale of the White Star Line is 
canceled by Morgan, Grenfell & Co. and P. A S. 
Franklin, negotiations being terminated by mutual 
consent. 

At Des Moines, Iowa, a Corn Belt Conference 
(constituting the joint legislative council of twenty- 
eight mid-western farm organizations) meets to 
plan protection for agriculture equivalent to that 
afforded industry by tariff and other laws. 


July 22.—Further closing of small banks in 
Florida and Georgia brings the total to 117 since 
the failure of the Bankers Trust Company of 
Atlanta. 

Strike leaders tell New York subway motormen 
and switchmen the fight is lost. 


July 23.—The Equitable Building, at 120 Broad- 
way, is sold by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers to Messrs. William H. Vanderbilt, Harry 
C..Cushing, and Leroy W. Baldwin. 
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July 27.—British merchant tonnage, according to 
a new estimate, has dropped from a 1914 total of 
41 per cent. of the world’s shipping to about 30 
per cent.; the United States increases from 9 per 
cent. to almost 22 per cent.; Japan, France, Nor- 
way, and Holland increase slightly in tonnage, and 
the Italian merchant marine has doubled in size. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
hearings at Chicago on motor-bus competition with 
railroads in connection with a possible legislative 
program to regulate motor vehicles. 

July 28.—The crop area of the United States is 
reported to have decreased 19,000,000 acres in the 
last five years, while timber lands have increased 
9,000,000 acres. 

July 30.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
publishes a report on the Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R. Co., criticizing officials for financing in 1905 
the Western Pacific (the D. & R. G. was bank- 
rupted and its stockholders found their capital 
stock, with a par value of $87,775,670, rendered 
worthless). 

Henry Ford, at the age of 62, announces that, on 
July 21, 14,000,000 motors had been produced by 
his plant; he celebrates by exhibiting an “air 
flivver” monoplane with a wing spread of 22 feet, 
weighing only 350 pounds. 

July 31.—Philippine foreign trade increased 
$1,373,072 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925; 
exports were $141,044,430, a gain of $1,000,000, 
but imports decreased about $500,000. 

August 3.—The New York Stock Exchange wit- 
nesses a bull movement led by General Motors, 
which shows earnings of $100,000,000 for the past 
three months (see page 258). 

August 5.—The Bureau of Railway Economics 

















SUZANNE LENGLEN 


(An action sketch by Miss Helen Wills, the American 
tennis champion, who, it is said, shows not only a liking 
but an aptitude for artistic expression. An interesting 
sketch of Miss Wills appears on page 314 of this number) 


~ states that gross revenues of American railways for 


the first half of 1926 increased $132,000,000 over the 
same period in 1925, to a total of $3,028,560,801; 
net operating income was $494,866,776, a $55,000,- 
ooo increase; Eastern roads earn 5.71 per cent. on 
investment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is asked 
to approve a six-cent reduction on all-rail grain and 
flour rates from the Southwest between Minneapolis 
and the Atlantic recently announced by the Soo Line 
(a three-cent cut to the Atlantic was announced 
by Minneapolis railroads July 3 on grain from the 
Northwest). 

August 7.—Viscount Rothermere, publisher of 
the London Daily Mail, issues an American state- 
ment in explanation of his editor’s remark that the 
United States methods of war-debt collection re- 
sembled those of Shylock; he says Mellon and 
Coolidge are incapable of forcing an extortionate 
settlement. 

August 9.—The United States Board of Media- 
tion considers demands of railroad trainmen for 
increased pay and shorter hours; the total additional 
pay would amount to about $60,000,000. 

August 1o.—The Controller of the Currency 
announces that national bank resources at the end 
of June were $421,959,000 greater than on April 
12, based on 7,778 reporting banks, whose total 
resources are $25,315,624,000. 

August 12.—General Motors Corporation de- 
clares an extra dividend of 50 per cent. in $600,000,- 
ooo of unissued capital stock. 


VIII. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE 
MONTH 


July 14.—In a summer-hotel fire at Haines Falls, 
N. Y., eighteen persons lose their lives. 

The National Crime Commission receives a 
report from a committee headed by Herbert S. 
Hadley, recommending twenty reforms in ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 

July 16.—The world’s light-heavyweight champi- 
onship is lost by Paul Berlenbach to Jack De- 
laney at Brooklyn, N. Y., by a referee’s decision 
after fifteen rounds; Berlenbach admits the decision 
is fair. 

Charles S. Whitman, former Governor of New 
York, is elected president of American Bar Associa- 
tion, succeeding Chester I. Long, of Wichita, Kan. 

July 19.—Floods near Cettinje, in Jugoslavia, 
inundate 400,000 acres with a loss of 61 lives. 

July 24—Commander George M. Dyott sails 
from New York for South America to explore the 
“River of Doubt” discovered by Theodore Roosevelt. 

July 26-27.—A West Indies hurricane destroys 
$8,000,000 of property and 150 lives in Nassau and 
the Bahamas; 75 boats are sunk. 

August 1.—The Y. M. C. A. opens a congress at 
Helsingfors, Finland, with representatives from 
many countries. 

August 2.—Suzanne Lenglen, of France, the 
world’s champion woman tennis-player, accepts 
a four-months’ professional engagement in America, 
beginning October 1. 

August 3.—The Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, Mass., discusses Philippine independence. 

August 4.—The British Association for Advance- 


ment of Science holds its ninety-fourth annual 


meeting at London. 
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August 5.—The International Law Association 
meets at Vienna. 

August 6.—Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, Hindu 
savant, demonstrates to the British Association of 
scientists that plants have a circulatory system 
and heartbeat similar to animals. 

Gertrude Ederle, an eighteen-year-old New York 
girl, breaks all records by swimming the English 
Channel in fourteen and one-half hours; she is the 
first woman to perform this feat. 

Pope Pius increases the pay of Vatican officials 
and employees fivefold over pre-war rates and asks 
for an increase in working time up to five or six 
hours a day. 

August 8.—The fifth New York policeman to die 
this year from wounds inflicted by bandits tells his 
superior officer as he dies: “‘That’s all right, Cap! 
It’s all in the job’’; he was Motorcycle Patrolman 
Frank Murphy, twenty-seven. 

August 12.—At Salem, Ky., five miners are 
rescued after being buried alive for 153 hours. 

August 13.—Bernardo Duggan, of Argentina, 
completes an airplane flight from New York to 
Buenos Aires begun May 24 and accomplished under 
terrific hardships. 


IX. OBITUARY RECORD 


July 14.—William H. Morrow, New Jersey jurist, 
82... . Sheldon Hitchcock Tolles, Cleveland 
lawyer, 67. 

July 15.—Dr. John Percival Postgate, British 
philologist, 72 . . . Olive Craddock (‘‘Roshanara’’), 
noted dancer. ... Mrs. Stanley T. Pullen, of 
Portland, Me., poet and author. 


July 16.—Don R. Mellett, heroic editor and re- 
former of Canton, Ohio, 36.... Mrs. Mary 
Brecht Pulver, widely known short-story writer, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., 44... . Dr. Francisco 
Bertrand, ex-president of Honduras, 56. 

July 17.—Augustus M. Herring, airplane de- 
signer, 59. 

July 18.—Frederick H. Whitin, anti-vice cru- 
sader, 54. ... Oberlin Smith, New Jersey in- 
ventor, 84. 

July 20.—Thomas F. Martin, Secretary of State 
for New Jersey, 58. ... Felix E. Dzerzhinsky, 
Chairman of Supreme Economic Council of Soviet 
Russia, 49. . . . Frank M. Thompson, Tennessee 
Attorney-General, 65... . Henry Thompson 
Douglas, Confederate General and engineer, 88. . . . 
John W. Metcalf, California composer, 70. 

July 21—Col. Washington A. Roebling, who 
built the Brooklyn Bridge, 89. . . . Frank Morley 
Woodruff, Chicago curator of Academy of Sciences 
and Museum of Natural History, 50. . . . Phyllis 
Broughton, London actress. 

July 22.—Wilson F. Brainard, of New York, 
text-book publisher and for many years a leader in 
development of color advertising, 57... . Darius 
Lee Goff, Rhode Island textile leader, 86... . 
John Watson Dixon, president of Yale Club, 53. 





July. 23.—Franklin Silas Terry, leader in electric 
lamp industry, 64. ... George A. Aloncle, de- 
tective. 


July 24.—Robert A. Shirrefs, New Jersey Mason, 
79. 
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July 25.—LeRoy Jeffers, librarian, mountaineer 
and lecturer, 48. . . . Theodore Clement Steele, 
Indiana painter, 78. . . . Prof. Friedrich Wieser, 
Austrian economist, 75.... Dr. Eric Ericson 
Sattler, oculist and medical author of Cincinnati, 
78. 

July 26.—Robert Todd Lincoln, last survivor 
of Lincoln’s family, 82. . . . Mrs. A. Montgomery 
Ward, Chicago philanthropist, 69. 

July 27.—James B. Taylor, Secretary of Finger 
Lakes (N. Y.) Park Commission, 62. 

July 28.—George Inness, Jr., noted painter, 
72... . Dr. Karl Oppenheimer, German authority 
on children’s diseases, 62. . . . Robert Wickham 
Nelson, type founder, publisher, and pioneer in 
newsplate, 74. 

July 29.—Louis John Rhead, painter, illustrator, 
and angler, 69. 

July 30.—Albert Baird Cummins, U. S. Senator 
from Iowa since 1908, 76. ... Thomas J. Mc- 
Manus, Tammany political leader, 64. 

July 31.—Max Levy, scientist and inventor of 


photo-engraving apparatus, 69. . . . Mrs. George 
Henry Smillie, water-color painter, 71. . . . Eduard 
Durand, French actor in America, 55. ... Dr. 


August Seibert, child specialist, 61. . . . Robert A. 
Bould, editor of the Bawl Street Journal, 30. 


August 2.—Rear Admiral Thomas Augustus 
Gill, U. S. N., retired, 86. 

August 3.—Brig.-Gen. Robert Kennon Evans, 
U. S. A., retired, 73... . Louis Henry Junod, 
Swiss Consul-General at New York, 65.... 
John Xavier Merriman, South African statesman, 
85. 

August 5.—Miss ‘Theodora Bean, journalist. 
. . » Thomas Adams, who invented chewing gum, 
80. . . . Alexander B. C. Cranston, evangelist, 97. 
. . . Brig.-Gen. Edwin Forbes Glenn, U. S. A., 
retired. 

August 6.—John Lewis Edwards, Washington 
(D. GC.) financier, 47: ... 4 Albrecht Pagenstecher, 
who introduced manufacture of wood-pulp paper in 
the United States, 87. 

August 7.—George H. Boivin, of Quebec, former 
Canadian Customs Minister, 44. . . . Rev. Ralph 
Gibson McGill, Presbyterian missionary to Egypt, 
47. 

August 8.—Thomas Starling Sullivant, Phila- 
delphia illustrator, 71. 

August 9.—Brig.-Gen. Henry C. Haines, U. S. 
M. C., retired, 66. 


August 1o.—William Cantner Chapin, Cali- 
fornia publisher and capitalist, 92. . . . Frank W. 
Hackett, of New Hampshire, former Navy Depart- 
ment official, 85. 

August 11.—Claude Carlos Washburn, Minne- 
sota author, 42. ... Frank M. Boggs, American 
artist abroad, 70. 

August 12.—Frank G. Bell, publisher of Sa- 
vannah Morning News, 68. . . . The Rev. Walden 
Myer, a canon in the Cathedral at Washington. 
... Sir William Ridgeway, British archeologist, 
75- 

August 14.—George A. Glynn, editor of Water- 
town (N. Y.) Standard, Republican politician, 66. 
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AS EUROPE WOULD LIKE UNCLE SAM TO BE 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Il.) 
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OVER THERE!—From the World (New York) 
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UNCLE SAMUEL, AS SEEN FROM EUROPE 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 


HE cartoonist, like the king’s jester of 
old, expresses opinions freely. There 
is no coating of sugar nor guise of subtle 


UNCLE SHYLOCK 
From the Daily Mail (London, England) 


wording. Yet his pictorial comment on 
the larger public questions of the day rep- 
resents the formal views of his paper, just 
as much as does the restrained language of 
the editorial writer. The London Daily 
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A CURRENT ENGLISH VIEW OF JOHN BULL’S PART IN AFTER-WAR READJUSTMENTS 
From the Express (London, England) 
[The Briton does all the hard work, while Uncle Sam, the French Marianne, and the Italian are off for a holiday] 
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AN OLD FRENCH PROVERB THOSE SPOTS BEFORE UNCLE SAM’S EYES 











From the News (Dallas, Tex.) From Every Evening (Wilmington, Del.) 

os 

4 

Mail’s recent cartoon, reproduced on page example, in a British cartoon reproduced in ae 
253, aroused bitter feelings on both sides of these pages last October. Uncle Sam here 

the Atlantic. But the characterization of goes farther even than Shakespeare al- nians ( 
Uncle Sam as “Shylock,” demanding his lowed “Shylock” to go, and has actually 
pound of flesh from those who owe him obtained the pound of flesh as nominated 

money, is not a new one; it appeared, for inthe bond. In that same Cctober num- - we 

urope 

rememl 
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THE BATTLE OF PARIS, 1926 


[Our idiots, and theirs} 


A BAD TEMPER IS ALWAYS A LIABILITY 
From Life (New York) From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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FOOD FOR THE GOD OF WAR 
Mars (recuperating): ‘‘ Keep at it, my children; it is a promis- 
ing dish, and I know you will call me when it is ready.” 
From the News (Glasgow, Scotland) 


ber we enabled our readers to see other 
European cartoons then current; one, we 
remember, showed Uncle Sam rifling the 
pockets of Europe still dazed from injuries 
inflicted by War. Hardly less flattering 





THE AMERICAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 
“‘Rejoice my friend! President Coolidge has deigned to 
commute your punishment to sixty-two years hard labor!" 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 


is this cartoon from Le Rire, vy hich shows 
the Frenchman sentenced by President 
Coolidge to prison for sixty-two years. 
















You SAYLOCK, 
You EXIORIONER, 
You SKINELINT, 
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MONEY GRABBER, 
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INCONSISTENCY, THY NAME IS EUROPE 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) 





NO MORE, NO LESS! 
From the American © (New York) 
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THE PRICE OF VICTORY 


YounsG Fritz: ‘* Who is that worried looking man over there, father?”’ 
OLpb Fritz: ‘‘ Well, you would hardly believe it, but that is the gentleman who won the war!”’ 


From the Evening Express (Cardiff, Wales) 


a db Z p The coal strike n Great Britain, the ap 


pearance ofa ‘“‘na onal” ministry in France, 
the addition of another hour to the working 
day in Ita y—these have been some of the 
high spots in recent European affairs. 
































THREE SHOTS FOR A NICKEL! SUMMONING THE “NINTH HOUR” TO DEFEND 


THE ITALIAN LIRA 
{France sets up another figure for the political marksmen. Poin- a an 
caré succeeds Herriot as Prime Minister, who in turn succeeded From J 420 (Florence, Italy) 
Briand—all within a week] |The working day in Italy has been extended, by orde 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) Premier Mussolini, from eight hours to nine] 
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CLOSING THE INCIDENT ““AW, COME ON IN!” 
From the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) From Judge (New York) 





In the United States a good crop year 
for the farmer, and various issues related 
to the approaching political campaign, form 
the principal topics for cartoonists in these 
summer months. Most popular of all is 
the continuing wet-or-dry issue. 
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DON QUIXOTE AND THE GIN MILL 
From Collier’s (New York) 























OVERLOOKING THE BEST FRUIT A BAD ACTOR? 
From the American © (New York) From the Oregon Journal (Portland, Ore.) 











PRESIDENT SLOAN AND 


“GENERAL 


MOTORS” 


BY FRANK J. WILLIAMS 

















MR. ALFRED P, SLOAN JR. 
(President of the General Motors Corporation) 


HEN all is said and done the stock 
market is simply a mirror reflecting 
what is going on in the industrial world; a 
barometer registering what men with money 
to invest think about the prospects of this 
or that corporation and the character and 
ability of the men who guide their destinies. 
The spectacular rise in the shares of the 
General Motors Corporation from 113% 
in March to considerably above 200 in the 
past few weeks, which has enriched some 
258 


50,000 or more stockholders by many 
additional millions, is a tribute to Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of the company. 

Mr. Sloan is the latest star to shine with 
almost unequaled brilliaacy in the industrial 
firmament. Five or six years ago he was 
unknown outside of his own particular 
business circle. To-day it is generally 
conceded that he holds the foremost 
executive job in the automobile industry. 


Second Largest Automobile Manufacturer 


The stock market has awakened to the 
fact that under Mr. Sloan’s management 
the General Motors Corporation has become 
the second largest automobile manufacturer 
in the world, being exceeded in volume of 
production and in value of sales only by the 
Ford Motor Company and that at its 
present rate of growth it may possibly gain 
the supremacy of the industry in forth- 
coming years. 

Because of the complexity of the structure 
of the General Motors Corporation and its 
many ramifications not everybody recog- 
nizes its products without some explanation. 
For instance, the new buyer of a car does 
not realize at once that if he buys a Chevrolet, 
an Oldsmobile, an Oakland, a Pontiac, 
a Buick, or a Cadillac he is getting a 
General Motors product. .The corporation 
is a consolidation made up of sixty-three 
separate divisions, manufacturing fifty types 
of open and closed cars of six models ranging 
in price from $525 to $4,485 at the factory. 
In other words, according to its slogan, it 
manufactures “a car for every purse and 
purpose.” There is no other organization 
like it in the world. 


Makes One Out of Every Five Passenger Cars 


When one learns that General Motors 
manufacturing and assembling plants are 
located in forty-four cities of the United 
States, Dominion of Canada and overseas; 
that there are thirty-seven major manu- 
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facturing operations, nineteen sales organ- 
izations and seven miscellaneous companies, 
and that in addition the manufacturing 
divisions in connection with their selling 
organizations have large investments in 
factory branches, service stations and retail 
stores, a proper conception of the size of 
Mr. Sloan’s job begins to form. General 
Motors selling and service organizations are 
established in 144 countries by distributors 
and dealers who have sold since 1909 over 
four and one-half million cars. At least 
one out of every five passenger cars now in 
service anywhere in the world is a General 
Motors product. 

There are approximately 90,000 persons 
on the General Motors pay-rolls, 15,000 
dealers and distributors and 54,000 stock- 
holders, all vitally interested in the corpo- 
ration’s success and looking to Mr. Sloan for 
leadership. In addition there are approxi- 


mately 40,000 persons employed by Fisher 
Body and other affiliated companies and 
upwards of 35,000 employees of factory 
branches, salesrooms, and service stations, 
bringing the General Motors family up to 
a total of nearly a quarter of a million. 
Add to that figure the number employed 


in the fabrication of material which General 
Motors purchases from more than 3000 
concerns not directly affiliated, and it can 
be seen that the various ramifications of 
this huge American enterprise affect the 
income of people in nearly every commu- 
nity and that the prosperity of the country 
is closely interwoven with that of the 
company. 


Began oy Making Roller Bearings 


Is it to be wondered at that Wall Street 
is making something of an Aladdin out of 
the nervous, restless, incurable optimist of 
a man who occupies the center of this 
amazing web of throbbing industry and 
human endeavor? 

It cannot be said that Mr. Sloan ever 
held a minor position, as by natural heritage 
and common consent he seems to have 
assumed the leadership in any situation 
in which he found himself. He has a com- 
bination of qualities rarely seen in one 
executive: organizing ability, financial skill, 
inventive genius, a keen insight into every- 
day problems and affairs and a fine knack 
of inspiring enthusiasm in those around 
him. These qualities were discovered by 
the foremost industrial and financial leaders 
of the country long before the public heard 
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of him. It might be said that W. C. Durant, 
who organized the General Motors Cor- 
poration back in 1908, discovered Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., and he has been endorsed 
since by the du Ponts and the Morgans. 

Although only just past fifty Mr. Sloan 
has been associated with the automobile 
industry from the beginning and he has 
grown with it. His story begins with his 
graduation as a Bachelor of Science from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1895. About that time his father had 
been induced to invest his money in the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, of Newark, 
N. J., which was found to be in anything 
but a prosperous state. 

Young Sloan was installed in the Hyatt 
plant as a draughtsman and his first work 
was helping to perfect John Hyatt’s 
mechanisms for making billiard balls. Some 
of the patents are still in Mr. Sloan’s name. 
The first month of his association with the 
firm its gross business was under $2000. 

Then the automobile industry was born. 

The pioneers in the industry believed 
that the new machine would have a simple 
greased axle like any ordinary wagon, but 
the increased speed of the motor car soon 
put an end to that assumption. Car 
makers were faced with a new problem. 

Mr. Sloan and his associates saw that 
roller bearings of steel could be produced 
for use on automobiles just as easily as 
ivory billiard balls could be produced for 
sport. The young engineer perfected the 
product, raised money to keep the plant 
going and went out on the road to sell 
bearings. Here was his first introduction 
to financial and manufacturing difficulties. 

Many of the pioneer cars took to the road 
with Hyatt roller bearings and Mr. Sloan 
built up a wide acquaintanceship with 
automobile manufacturers. He was made 
president of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company and under his management the 
company’s business passed the $20,000,000- 
a-year mark and net profits reached as 
high as $4,000,000 a year. Thus was a 
struggling, unprofitable venture turned 
into the biggest and most profitable thing 
of its kind. 


Introduction to General Motors 


W. C. Durant was one of Sloan’s cus- 
tomers. When he regained control of 
General Motors in 1916 after he had lost 
it temporarily he conceived the idea of 
acquiring a number of accessory com- 
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panies to insure sources of supplies. Du- 
rant wanted the Hyatt company in the 
group and he particularly wanted Mr. 
Sloan to head the combination. 

This was accomplished in 1916 and the 
name given to the accessory group was the 
United Motors Corporation. Mr. Sloan, 
just past forty-one, became the president as 
Durant had planned. Two years later the 
United Motors was absorbed by the 
General Motors Corporation and Sloan 
became vice-president in charge of acces- 
sory companies. He immediately was 
made a member of the executive committee. 

In December, 1920, Durant again lost 
control of General Motors and Pierre S. 
du Pont, then chairman of the board, 
agreed to become the temporary president 
with the stipulation that many duties of 
the president would fall on the shoulders of 
the vice-presidents. Mr. du Pont, heavily 
interested in General Motors financially, 
was not a motor man. It is estimated that 
to-day the du Pont interests own more 
than 25 per cent. of the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the company and J. P. Morgan 
& Co. are also heavily interested in the 
corporation. 

Five days before his forty-sixth birthday 
Alfred P. Sloan was placed in charge of 
operations with the title of “operating vice- 
president.”’ It soon was taken for granted 
both inside and outside the corporation that 
he would follow Mr. du Pont into the 
presidential chair. 

Mr. Sloan’s financial ability was quickly 
recognized and he was elected to the finance 
committee, which included some of the 
ablest bankers in the country, such as 
George F. Baker, Jr., of the First National 
Bank, Seward Prosser of the Bankers Trust 
Company and E. R. Stettinius of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. 

The burden of administration, manu- 
facturing and selling of the huge corporation 
fell upon the shoulders of the operating 
vice-president at a time when business was 
in a slough of depression. 


As Head of the Organization 


On May 10, 1923, Mr. du Pont resigned 
and Sloan was elected president. Mr. du 
Pont remained as chairman of the board. 
On relinquishing the presidency to Sloan 
he said: ‘‘The greater part of the success- 
ful development of the corporation’s opera- 
tions and the building up of a strong 
manufacturing and sales organization is due 
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to Mr. Sloan; his election to the presidency 
is a natural and well merited recognition of 
his untiring and able efforts and successful 
achievement.” A few days later Sloan was 
elected a director of the du Pont Company 
and to the board of the Chase National 
Bank. 

The first year of Sloan’s presidency 
General Motors doubled its manufacturing 
capacity entirely out of current earnings 
and sold more cars than ever before in its 
history. 

In the last twelve months, thanks to Mr. 
Sloan’s remarkable selling policy, the cor- 
poration sold more than 1,000,000 cars. 

Earnings of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion.in the first six months of this year far 
exceeded those of any corresponding period 
in its history and fell only a little short of 
the earnings for the entire year of 1925. 
The earnings of the corporation applicable 
to dividends during the first six months 
amounted to $93,285,674, which is equiva- 
lent to $17.33 a share on the common stock, 
or at the rate of $34.66 a share for the full 
year. And this notwithstanding the trend 
in profit per car is substantially downward. 


Sales on Credit 


Mr. Sloan is a firm believer in the policy 
of selling cars on credit. The General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation was organ- 
ized in 1919 under the banking law of the 
State of New York for the purpose of 
assisting General Motors dealers and 
customers in the financing of cars purchased 
on credit. The corporation has financed 
more than 1,575,000 cars and trucks, deal- 
ing through more than 4000 banking 
institutions, and it has bought the obliga- 
tions of dealers in and purchasers of 
General Motors products amounting to 
more than a billion dollars. 

In a recent report Mr. Sloan said: “‘ Your 
officers firmly believe that proper credit 
merchandising results in an important 
economic gain to society. It develops a 
demand that otherwise would not arise and 
provides an incentive to work, thereby 
turning idle into productive hours, and acts 
as a stimulant in the creation of additional 
wealth.” Mr. Sloan says that the auto- 
mobile has become the outdoors home of 
millions of American families and he sees no 
reason why workers should not utilize their 
credit and take a chance on the future. He 
asserts that the automobile is not monopo- 
lizing too large a proportion of the nation’s 
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THE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


(In the lower row, from left to right, are: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president; Pierre S. duPont, chairman; and C.S. Mott, 
vice-president. In the upper row, beginning at the left, are: M.L. Prentis, treasurer; Fred J. Fisher, vice-president; 
Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president; and T. S. Merrill, secretary) 


financial resources and that while the money 
to buy cars is found at the expense of other 
items in the family budget it is not coming 
from mortgaged homes. 

The increase in home building has kept 
pace with the automobile, says Mr. Sloan. 
Moreover, life insurance and savings ac- 
counts have increased tremendously in the 
past decade. 

“Payments are met by increased earning 
ability,” says Mr. Sloan, “‘and the auto- 
mobile is a powerful incentive to increased 
production and deserves a measurable 
degree of credit for our present prosperity.” 
One reason we can now build in the winter 
is because workmen are willing to undergo 
discomforts and hardships in the building 
trades because they have pledged their 
labor against higher living standards for 
their families. 


An Executive Who Issues No Orders 


The president of General Motors has 
never been known to issue an order. He 
believes that an executive must sell his ideas 
to his associates and that it is better to 
appeal to a man’s intelligence than to give 
him a direct order. The president who 


uses his authority to force things through, 
he says, misses many opportunities for 
obtaining wise counsel. 

It is on his wise handling of men that 


much of Sloan’s success hinges. He believes 
in the development of individual responsi- 
bility and he says that the most important 
thing he has ever learned about manage- 
ment is that an executive must arouse the 
individual initiative of the men working 
with him. 

“In my opinion,” says Mr. Sloan, “the 
organization of which I am now president 
would be impossible without the principle 
of individual initiative.” 

Mr. Sloan admits that if he tried to 
develop the business policies among the 
members of his various business units he 
would soon be in an asylum or a sanitarium. 
The policies, if they are useful in the busi- 
ness, must come out of the business itself, 
from the men who are in daily contact with 
the problems. 

The General Motors Corporation is 
organized on the decentralized plan and each 
division is headed by the best man for the 
job. He is charged with full responsibility 
for the success of that division. Each 
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unit has a definite part to play in the pro- 
gram of the company. Even when recom- 
mendations are made from headquarters 
the head of a division is at liberty to 
accept or reject them. 

“We always thrash a thing out until we 
finally reach a point where we can agree,’ 
says Sloan. “To find out what the real 
question at issue is you have gone far 
toward the solution of most problems.”’ 

Only a man of highly nervous tempera- 
ment could handle the complexity of ac- 
tivities that confront Mr. Sloan day by 
day. He is nervous but not peevish, how- 
ever. In appearance tall and lanky Mr. 
Sloan has a simple, direct manner and a 
soft voice. He is an indomitable worker and 
a stickler for procedure and systematic 
organization. 

Mr. Sloan says he has never found time 
to learn golf. He is not an habitual motor- 
ist and rarely drives his own car. His 
greatest fun is work, and he spends much 
of his time on railroad trains visiting the 
plants of the company. His idea of a 
vacation abroad is visiting the company’s 
far-flung offices. Leading a simple life, the 
president of General Motors has only one 
recreation, and that is the theater. He 
spends most of his leisure time with his 
family at home in the town apartment on 
Fifth Avenue or at the country home in 
Great Neck, L. I. 

To appreciate Mr. Sloan’s skill as a 
financier one has only to study the balance 
sheet of the General Motors Corporation, 
which shows a working capital of $325,926,- 
522. Included in the assets are: cash, 
$146,134,866 and Government securities of 
$28,865,288. Heading a billion-dollar cor- 
poration with net sales in six months of 
almost $540,000,000 is a sizable job and 
having found a man who can do it Wall 
Street is backing him to the limit. 


Varied Products of Subsidiaries 


Each division of the General Motors is 
left to develop its own initiative so that the 
men are held together by a spirit of en- 
thusiastic team work. The plants of the 
Cadillac or Buick cars, for instance, could 
be destroyed and yet the cars would be 
intact because the organization would be 
intact, and it is a matter of men and not 
machinery. The General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s program involves a huge expenditure 
of money, of approximately $40,000,000 in 
plants and equipment over forthcoming 


months. There has been authorized an 
expenditure of approximately $8,000,000 
to provide additional capacity for the 
Chevrolet Motor Division. At Pontiac, 
Michigan, there will be expended approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 by the Oakland Motor 
Car Division for the purpose of creating 
additional capacity for the new Pontiac. 
Approximately $5,000,000 has been au- 
thorized to create body-building facilities 
for the Buick Motor Division at Flint, 
Michigan. One-half of the Buick closed 
bodies now built in Detroit will hereafter 
be built in Flint. 

In June of this year the General Motors 
Corporation arranged to purchase the 
assets of the Fisher Body Corporation in 
which it already owned approximately 60 
per cent. interest. This will make possible 
the further rounding out of the corporation’s 
operations dealing particularly with its 
car-manufacturing divisions. 

Announcement was made about a year 
ago of the acquisition by the corporation of 
a substantial interest in the Yellow Truck 
and Coach Manufacturing Company. The 
officers of the General Motors thought that 
it was essential that the corporation should 
be very importantly engaged in the manu- 
facture of buses as well as broadening its 
position in the truck and commercial field 
generally. This involved an investment 
upon the part of the corporation of sub- 
stantially $10,000,000. 

Some of the products of the Géabeal 
Motors Corporation find a wide variety of 
uses outside of the automotive industry. 
Roller bearings for instance are used on 
cranes, railroad cars, trolley cars, textile 
machinery, etc. The electric dental engine 
has its tiny ball bearings which differ only in 
size from those used in huge sugar mills. 
One of the biggest earners of the General 
Motors Corporation Subsidiaries is the 
Delco-Light Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
which is now the world’s largest maker of 
electric refrigerators. The company’s prod- 
uct is Frigidaire. Sales of Frigidaire have 
increased so rapidly that there has been 
authorized an expenditure of $12,000,000 to 
double the present plant facilities. 


Location of the Plants 


Only by a complete statement of the 
plants and products of General Motors can 
a true conception of the size of the corpora- 
tion be formed. We will state these differ- 
ent divisions and subsidiaries in groups. 
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The passenger and commercial car group is: 
Buick Motor Division, Flint, Mich. ; Cadillac 
Motor Division, Detroit, Mich.; Chevrolet 
Manufacturing Companies, Detroit, Mich. 
Chevrolet passenger and commercial cars 
are produced in the manufacturing and 
assembly plants located as follows: Flint, 
Mich., motors and assembly; Detroit, Mich., 
gears, axles and differentials; Bay City, 
Mich., small parts; Toledo, Ohio, trans- 
missions. Assembly Plants in St. Louis, 
Mo., Janesville, Wis., Oakland, Cal., Buffalo 
and Tarrytown, N. Y., Bloomfield, N. J., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

The Oakland Motor Car Division, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; Olds Motor Works Division, 
Lansing, Mich.; General Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., Oshawa and Walkerville, Ont.; Yellow 
Truck and Coach Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago and East Moline, Ill., Pontiac and 
Detroit, Mich., and Orillia, Ont.; Fisher 
Body Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Accessory and Parts group is com- 
prised of A. C. Spark Plug Co., Flint, 
Mich.; Armstrong Spring Division, Flint, 
Mich.; Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Dayton Engineering Labo- 
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ratories Company, and Delco-Light Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Harrison Radiator 
Corporation, Lockport, N. Y.; Hyatt 
Bearings Division, Newark, N. J.; Inland 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
Jaxon Steel Products Division, Jack- 
son, Mich.; Muncie Products Division, 
Muncie, Ind.; New Departure Manu- 
facturing Company, Bristol, Conn.; Remy 
Electric Division, Anderson, Ind.; Saginaw 
Products Division, Saginaw, Mich.; United 
Motors Service, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

By the declaration of a common stock 
dividend of 50 per cent. on August 12 the 
directors of General Motors Corporation 
raised it, on the basis of share capital, to a 
position of leadership among American 
industrial enterprises. To pay the dividend 
directors authorized an increase of 2,g00,- 
ooo shares of common stock and stock- 
holders are something like $600,000,000 
richer. The 50 per cent. stock dividend 
will bring the common stock outstanding 
up to 9,000,000 shares. The stock has no 
par value but on the basis of closing 
quotations on the afternoon of the 12th the 
market value would be about $1,800,000,000. 





WHERE HONOR IS DUE 


N ONE way or another an appreciative 

world finds ways to recognize individual 
achievement. Several months ago, in these 
pages, we called attention to three Amer- 
icans who had been awarded Roosevelt 
Medals for Distinguished Service and to 
others who had won Pulitzer Prizes for 
literary accomplishment. 

Public recognition in international affairs 
comes to him who leads an army, or writes 
a peace treaty, or serves acceptably in the 
office of Ambassador or Minister; and rarely 
has it come to anyone else. Such, at 
least, was the case until the end of the great 
world conflict brought with it a series of 
vital problems requiring a new kind of 
service from individuals. Thus the world 
came to know of two American business 
men named Dawes and Young. 

Now the Academy of Political Science, 
of the City of New York, selects five men 
who have been laboring quietly but ef- 
ficiently and without sparing themselves in 
the service of the world, and elects them as 


honorary members. ‘Two of these men are 
Americans whose recent distinction has 
come from efforts put forth for other 
peoples; another is American by adoption, 
and the remaining two are Europeans. 
Here is the list: Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director 
of the Pan-American Union; Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., Boston lawyer and recent 
Commissioner General of Finance for Hun- 
gary; Emilio del Toro, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico; Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of England; 
and Charles Rist, Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of France. 


Two American Economists 


Dr. Rowe this month completes his sixth 
year as Director General of the Pan- 
American Union. He came to that office 
from the post of Chief of the Latin American 
Division in the State Department, although 
his career had been that of professor of 
political science in the University of 
Pennsylvania. During the war he was 
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Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Read- 
ing over the list of Pan-American congresses, 
conferences, and commissions on which he 
served, as member, or secretary, or chair- 
man—even before his formal attachment 
to the Pan-American Union and the State 
Department—one might gain the impression 


that with Professor Rowe these tasks had 
been some sort of recreation. And yet one 
commission, of which he was chairman, 
laid down the laws under which Porto Rico 
is governed; another, of which he was 
secretary, adjusted a grave dispute with 
the Government of Mexico. 

Dr. Rowe is completing a quarter-century 
as president of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. He is author 
of important books on Porto Rico and on 
city government. This present summer 
at the Institute of Politics, in session at 
Williamstown, Mass., he is acting as 
chairman of the round-table conference on 
inter-American problems as reflected in 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
He believes that it is necessary now for 
the nations of the American hemisphere 
to develop an international system that 
will set new and higher standards, a system 
in which non-aggression and arbitration of 
all disputes must be accepted principles. 
Dr. Rowe was born in 1871, graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1890, and was admitted to the bar. 

Jeremiah Smith was practising law in 
Boston in 1924—as he had been for eighteen 
years—when he was persuaded to under- 
take for the League of Nations the task of 


CHARLES RIST 


administering Hungary’s 
finances at a time when 
national bankruptcy and 
ruin seemed imminent. But 
he was not wholly inex- 
perienced in such matters, 
for he had earlier helped to 
adjust Chinese and Mexi- 
can financial problems. He 
had also served with the 
American Expeditionary 
Force as a Captain in the 
Quartermaster Corps, and 
had been associated with 
our Peace Mission as 
counsel to the Treasury 
Department. 

At the end of June Mr. 
Smith completed his work 
as High Commissioner for 
Hungary, and returned to 
his Boston law office. He had from the 
beginning stated that he would not ac- 
cept compensation from the Hungarian 
people—all that he wished was their ap- 
preciation and friendship—so the money 
that he declined will be used to send 
scholarship students to the United States. 
Mr. Smith was born in 1870, and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1892, class- 
mate of Thomas W. Lamont and other dis- 
tinguished men. His father was for many 
years a professor in the Harvard Law School. 


An Outstanding Porto Rican 


Emilio del Toro has been Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico since 
1922, and he was an Associate Justice for 
thirteen years. During all the quarter- 
century of American influence he has been 
connected with the administration of justice 
in the island. Judge del Toro was born in 
Porto Rico in 1876, and was graduated in 
law from the University of Havana. He 
combines the highest idealism with the 
most profound scholarship. It was not 
beneath his dignity as a Supreme Court 
Judge to act as chairman of the commission 
on conciliation and arbitration in the labor 
disputes which became so numerous fol- 
lowing the war; and he showed zeal and 
tact, as well as interest in the real welfare 
of laborers. More recently he has been 
serving as chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Porto Rico. Hes 
a man of unimpeachable character and most 
engaging personality, sympathetic in his 
grasp of all political problems, trusted alike 
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in matters of mutual interest by continen- 
tal Americans as well as Porto Ricans. 


Two European Bankers 


Montagu Collett Norman has _ been 
Governor of the Bank of England since 
1920. Before that he was Deputy Governor. 
His maternal grandfather had been Gov- 
ernor of the Bank, and a director for forty 
years; his paternal grandfather had been a 
director for fifty years. Mr. Norman was 
a member of the commission which ar- 
ranged the funding of Britain’s debt to the 
United States, and represented British 
capital in the international loan to Germany. 
He comes to the United States often on 
business, arriving and leaving quietly, in 
what reporters like to call secrecy. His 
fondness for New York is characterized by 
a fellow-countryman as an aberration. 

Those who know Mr. Norman best admit 
that he has the reserve that is characteristic 
of a great banker, but insist that he is 
democratic, kindly, sympathetic, unselfish. 
Aristocratic in appearance, with a Shake- 
sperean head, he is a lover of music, poetry, 
and books, and a collector of rare and 
beautiful woods. He was born in 1871, 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
won a decoration for distinguished service 
in the South African War. 

Charles Rist, professor of economics in 
the Faculty of Law at the University of 
Paris, was appointed Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of France a month or two ago, 
after serving as a member of a committee 
of experts charged with drawing up a 
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program for the financial salvation of that 
country. Recently, also, he had repre- 
sented the League of Nations in determining 
that Austria is able to stand on her own 
feet financially. Dr. Rist is the editor of an 
important French publication, appearing 
annually, entitled “La France Econo- 
mique,” and has written a book on “ Defla- 
tion in Practice” which has achieved wide 
reputation. He is a member of the French 
editorial board of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and for them 
he is preparing a study of “The Effects 
of the War upon French Commerce.” 

Dr. Rist is regarded as one of the fore- 
most economists of the world. He believes 
in complete independence of the Bank of 
France from government interference. 


A Spirit of International Service 


All these five men, now honored by the 
Academy of Political Science, are character- 


ized as prodigious workers. Of Dr. Rowe 
it has been said that he works all day and 
studies all night. Mr. Smith completed 
the financial reconstruction of Hungary in 
a year less time than had been required for 
Austria. Of Mr. Norman the London 
Times remarks: “Work is his constant 
occupation; his chief characteristic is his 
tireless energy.” Not one of the five is 
working to accumulate riches or power for 
himself. Not one is working for his 
country alone. All are representative of a 
new spirit of international service. May 
the Academy, and similar agencies, con- 
tinu to note and honor such service! 





MAKING HISTORY IN AUSTRIA 
AND HUNGARY 


BY ALZADA 


COMSTOCK 


[The author of the following article will be remembered by many of our readers as having written on 
earlier phases of the same subject—‘The Financial Situation in Hungary,” May, 1924, and “Austria 


after Two Years of Reconstruction,” March, 1925. 


Miss Comstock is associate professor of economics 


and sociology at Mount Holyoke College, and spends her summers on the continent of Europe investigating 


problems of governmental finance.—THE Ep1Tor] 


O THE Continent of Europe these 

eight years of peace have brought so 
little that is pacific that the subject has 
been handed over to the cartoonists and 
the joke-makers for humorous weeklies. 
Inflation, unemployment, crises, strikes, 
political upheavels, make up the calendar 
for the more serious. Now at last, amaz- 
ingly, out of that complex which was the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and is now the 
Succession States, comes a connected story 


of something accomplished in an orderly 
fashion, according to a preconceived plan; 
something accurately called financial re- 
construction. 


The Success of Reconstruction 


At the end of June, 1926, the League of 
Nations’ Commissioners-General in Austria 
and Hungary withdrew from the respective 
capitals. After three and a half years of 
control in Austria, and a little more than 
two in Hungary, supervision of the national 
budgets was brought to an end, except for 
a few points mutually agreed upon. In 
June the Council of the League formally 
declared in each case that “financial sta- 
bility was assured.”” They have balanced 
budgets, stabilized and renovated cur- 
rencies, sound central banking systems, 
carefully planned expenditures, adequate 
taxation, and capital available from inter- 
national loans to be used for public works. 

The plans under which these things have 
been accomplished are simple in their out- 
lines, or at least so they seem now that the 
hardest of the work is done. In return for 
a large international loan—badly needed to 
prop up an unbalanced budget and an 
almost worthless currency—each country 
made certain promises at Geneva: to put 
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its financial affairs in order according to 
the well-known recipes within an extremely 
short time, and to accept the presence and 
control of a Commissioner-General ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League. 


Looking Back in Austria 


Austria’s reconstruction work began in 
the autumn of 1922, soon after Chancellor 
Seipel made his famous plea before the 
Council: ‘Our people, who have endured 
such terrible suffering and who are perhaps 
even more crushed by fear for the uncer- 
tainty of their future than by the physical 
misfortunes of the present time, are men- 
aced by actual decimation through hunger 
and cold.” 

At that time the Financial Committee 
gave warning of the difficulties to come: 


Austria has for three years been living largely 
upon public and private loans, which have volun- 
tarily or involuntarily become gifts, upon private 
charity, and upon losses of foreign speculators in 
the crown. Such resources cannot, in any event, 
continue to be so used. . . . The alternative is not 
between continuing the conditions of last year or 
improving them. It is between enduring a period 
of perhaps greater hardships than she has known 
since 1919, but with the prospect of real ameliora- 
tion thereafter—the happier alternative—or collaps- 
ing into a chaos of destitution and starvation to 
which there is no modern analogy outside Russia. 


The first alternative was chosen, and the 
plan was well under way by the end of 
1922. The Commissioner-General, Dr. Al- 
fred Zimmerman, former mayor of Rotter- 
dam, Holland, was in Vienna hard at work. 
Inflation had been summarily stopped and 
the currency was already stabilized in a 
position which it has maintained from that 
day to this—an enviable record for a Eu- 
ropean country. The economies which 
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MAKING HISTORY IN AUSTRIA 


were to reduce gradually the expenditure 
side of the budget were marked out, step 
by step and six-month period by six-month 
period, and Austria was due to finish the 
program, show a balanced budget, and be 
released from international control on 
December 31, 1924. 


The Too-Willing Taxpayer 


But Austria has not had smooth sailing. 
The reforms of the first few months went 
with a rush; but the financial crisis which 
followed the fall of the French franc in 
March, 1924, brought disaster in its train, 
and the enthusiasm of the public, particu- 
larly the enthusiasm for economy, rapidly 
faded. Financial experts came to believe 
that there was something in the old popular 
notions about the gay and extravagant 
Austrian. When the scheduled end of the 
reconstruction period came in sight the 
Austrian budget was balanced, but at an 
unconscionably high figure, and per capita 
taxation was at a height which would have 
brought squeals of agony from the French 
peasant or the American farmer. 

To the men who were directly and in- 
directly responsible for the safety of the 
international loan, including the Commis- 
sioner-General himself, this looked un- 
healthy. How long could an impoverished 
people support such taxes without suffering? 
Could those formal final words towards 
which the whole plan looked, “financial 
stability is assured,” be pronounced of such 
a country? The Council of the League 
thought not. It extended the reconstruc- 
tion period to the end of 1925, and asked 
the Commissioner-General to remain in 
office through the first six months of 1926, 
although after the end of 1925 he was 
allowed to limit his control to those rev- 
enues which were assigned to the service of 
the international loan. 

There are many excuses for Austria’s 
failure to live as economically as she prom- 
ised to do in 1922. It may as well be ad- 
mitted that Austrians spend money easily, 
in both their public and private capacities. 


Problems for the Commissioner-General 


Commissioner-General Zimmerman, with 
his background of Dutch thrift and order, 
has had a task of heroic dimensions, and 
one which he has had to accomplish with 
only limited powers. Finally, at the end 
of 1925, he brought the country to a posi- 
tion which the Council considered satis- 
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factory, although expenditure was still 
lavish. It is gratifying that in the last 
weeks of his term of office recognition of his 
accomplishments was beginning to come in 
generous measure. At the session of the 
Council on June 9, 1926, when Dr. Zimmer- 
man made his final appearance at Geneva, 
the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Ramek, as- 
sured him of “the gratitude of the Govern- 
ment and of all the people of Austria”; and 
before the end of June the Austrian press 
and public opinion were admitting the 
magnitude of the work done since 1922. 


Hungary’s Friend from America 


Hungary’s experience, with an almost 
identical plan, is quite another story. The 
Hungarian reconstruction scheme has been 
followed with more than a general interest 
in the United States, on account of the fact 
that the Commissioner-General, Mr. Jere- 
miah Smith, Jr., isan American. Now that 
the success of his work has been so widely 
recognized, an idea of the distance which 
Hungarians have travelled since 1924, may 
be gained from rereading an early news- 
paper dispatch from Sir William Goode: 


No fuss or ceremony marked his entry into the 
city, but there were not a few old Hungarian nobles 
and many others who said quite openly that the 
coming of Jeremiah Smith, Jr., to Budapest spelled 
a peril as great as ever threatened in nearly a 
thousand years the holy crown of St. Stephen. . . . 
Was he not come to Hungary nominally to control 
the finances, but really to stamp out the soul of a 
country which had kept its soul through centuries 
despite all the violence of the conquering Turks and 
Austrians? 


But at the time of Mr. Smith’s leaving, 
when the members of the Government, the 
diplomatic corps, and prominent men from 
all branches of Hungarian life gathered at 
a banquet in his honor, there was no allu- 
sion to dangers to the crown of St. Stephen. 
Instead there were appreciative accounts of 
untiring labor; anecdotes of Solomon-like 
judgments delivered with a friendly twinkle 
of the eye; and expressions of gratitude 
from “the country which he has helped to 
win back faith in itself,”’ in the words of the 
president of the Hungarian National Bank. 

And, similarly, the Council: The minutes 
of the meeting of June 10, when it was 
agreed that the Commissioner-General’s 
control should end on June 30, contain the 
following words of M. Scialoja: 


Mr. Smith’s personality, the breadth of his 
views, his tact, his indefatigable energy and his 
rare kindness, had been among the principal factors 
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in the success of this difficult work. Coming not 
only from a distant country, but from another 
continent, which had been spared in great part 
the thousand difficulties resulting from the war, 
Mr. Smith had been able, thanks to his sympathy 
and shrewdness, successfully to face a new and 
difficult situation. 


Paradoxes of Reconstruction 


The story of Hungarian reconstruction is 
a record of paradoxes and incongruities: 
of the “proud Magyars’s” acceptance of 
rules and control imposed by the League in 
order to obtain an international loan and 
balance the budget; of heavy taxation and 
economic sacrifice in a country where digni- 
fied leisure has always been considered the 
better part; and of sympathetic control by 
a citizen of a former enemy country. 

There are several factors in the speedier 
progress of the Hungarian reconstruction 
plan, which was begun a year and a half 
after Austria’s. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment had a strong position in Parliament 
throughout the reconstruction period, and 
there was no question of a wilful blocking 
of the reforms agreed upon at Geneva. 
Close codperation was maintained between 
the Commissariat and the Government on 
the essentials of the plan, as both sides 
have testified. There are some intangible 
elements as well, for the Commissioner- 
General has frequently spoken of the inde- 
pendent character of the Hungarian people 
and their desire to make all possible efforts 
in the direction of complete financial self- 
support. 

The bare facts of reconstruction history 
in Hungary are these: The balancing of 
the budget, instead of requiring two years, 
was accomplished at the end of the first 
financial half-year (December, 1924), after 
the institution of control in May. The re- 
construction loan, which was to be spread 
over the budget deficits of the two years, 
was not needed for that purpose after the 
first few months, and the sums available 
have been earmarked for public works. In- 
stead of the deficit, the two financial years 
show a surplus of 150,000,000 gold crowns. 
The currency has been stabilized in relation 
to the pound sterling, and is now on a 
gold basis. The National Bank has a cover 
in gold and foreign exchange of 55 per cent., 
instead of the required 20 per cent. 

In spite of these remarkable achieve- 
ments, there was danger of a hitch when 
the time came for the abolition of control 
in June, 1926. The franc forgeries had 


seriously injured the prestige of Hungary, 
particularly, of course, in France. As Sir 
Arthur Salter, Director of the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League, wrote in 
the London Times of July 9, “Those who 
realize the strength of the feelings which 
gathered round the franc forgery scandal in 
Hungary will agree that no severer test, on 
this point, could well have been found than 


-the question of terminating the Commis- 


sioner-General’s control last month, when 
those feelings have been at their strongest. 
It is worth recalling, therefore, that the de- 
cision to terminate his control was taken 
unanimously by the Council, including 
French and Czechoslovak members.” 


The Work Behind the Scenes 


In the midst of the acclaim which the 
end of control has brought to the Commis- 
sioners-General, to the Governments in 
power, and even to the humble but con- 
scientious taxpayers, there is little mention 
of a group of men who have actually and 
literally made possible the financial recon- 
struction of the two countries: the Financial 
Committee of the League, which devised 
the plan and followed it through. Commis- 
sioner-General Smith, fully aware of the im- 
portance of their work, reported to the 
Council in June that “‘the most important 
factor in obtaining this result has been the 
work of your Financial Committee... 
[which] had the wisdom and the courage to 
prepare a plan based upon sound economic 
principles.” 

How far this type of international finan- 
cial assistance and control may go no one 
can now say. It is well known that the 
transfer system for the Dawes Plan was 
invented for and included in the plan for 
Hungary, and that nearly all of the im- 
portant principles adopted for Germany 
had already been incorporated in the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian reconstruction pro- 
grams. The Greek international refugee 
loan and the similar loan proposed for 
Bulgaria are examples of this kind of 
work in a more limited field. If Poland 
takes the advice of her friends in the City 
of London, she also will try something of 
the same kind. 

It will be illuminating to see how much 
can be done in times of financial extremity 
by those countries—such as France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy—which up to the present 
have preferred to work at their problems 
without organized international assistance. 
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“UNCLE SHYLOCK” IN EUROPE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. The Explosion of Bitterness 


HE past month has been marked by an 

explosion of European bitterness 
against the United States which has hardly 
any parallel in our own history. While the 
British Treasury and the American have 
engaged in a sharp controversy, and 
Winston Churchill and Senator Borah have 
quarreled with the world for an audience, 
there have been in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, and many other only less important 
capitals and centers, expressions of a resent- 
ment toward the United States which have 
in no small degree taken this country by 
surprise. 

However much the several countries of 
Europe remained divided at the close of the 
World War, however the passions roused 
by the peace treaties have continued to 
accentuate these hatreds, it is becoming un- 
pleasantly patent that there is one point 
on which all can and do agree, the Germans 
and the French, the British and the Italians: 
Uncle Sam has become Uncle Shylock from 
one end of the European continent to the 
other. And if in Paris, alone, Americans 
have been exposed to physical violence, 
returning travelers can bear witness that 
the sensibilities, if not the persons of 
American travelers, have been exposed to 
highly unpleasant treatment everywhere. 

Now in the analysis of any situation one 
has to establish first the fact, second the 
reasons for the fact, and third, if possible, 
the remedies for a situation which is un- 
mistakably evil and ugly and has clear 
threats for the future—threats which are 
not less real because they do not now or in 
any calculable future extend to possible 
conflict. But as to the fact: No one who 
knows Europe even slightly can mistake 
that the sentiment, the belief, is general 
that the United States is deliberately, con- 
sciously, purposefully holding Europe to 
ransom and taking advantage of European 
weakness to establish American financial 
and economic hegemony. 


European countries are, at the moment, 
collectively, at the lowest point in their 
fortunes for several centuries. Every nation 
is staggering under a burden of unsolved 
problems and almost intolerable difficulties 
which make sober and thoughtful men fear 
lest ultimate recovery prove impossible 
and the world be condemned to see another 
collapse of civilization like that which 
accompanied the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The mass of the inhabitants of France, 
Britain, Germany, Italy, are confronted 
with present suffering, with acute questions 
of life or death. The threat of starvation, 
the possibility of general industrial and 
economic prostration, is posed in all these 
countries. Germany with nearly two million 
unemployed, Britain with perhaps twice 
as many (partly as a consequence of the 
coal strike, partly as a continuing legacy 
from the war), Italy with a rapidly mount- 
ing surplus of imports over exports and an 
increasing population which threatens to 
stifle the nation, all look across the narrow- 
ing ~ Atlantic to see one great nation, 
prosperous as never before, with a people 
enjoying a universal well-being unequaled 
in all human history. But toward them 
this country seems to turn the hard face of 
an insistent creditor, refusing them the 
loans necessary to their existence unless 
they sign contracts which will for two 
generations involve tribute to an extent 
which to-day seems almost unbelievable. 

The war wrecked Europe; it destroyed 
many states; it upset the whole domestic 
machinery and life of many other states 
which survived; it has proved already as 
complete an earthquake as the French 
Revolution. At the end of the catastrophe 
every European nation was actually or 
practically bankrupt. There were only 
losers, and every thought of victory was 
disclosed as a hollow mockery. Among the 
great powers, apart from remote Japan, 
only the United States emerges now in an 
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enhanced situation, as a nation occupying 
the position and having the outward 
semblance of a victor. 

Our prosperity finds expression in well 
nigh every speech of an American public 
man. Our official reports are crowded 
with the evidences of new high-water 
marks. President Coolidge, Secretary 
Hoover, Secretary Mellon, scores of other 
officials almost daily point with justifiable 
sati_faction to the state of the nation, while 
taxes are reduced, the national debt cut 
down, and the earnings of industrial and 
transportation companies mount to un- 
dreamed-of heights. 

All these words and facts find ready echo 
in Europe, where the belief in American 
prosperity is such that even the shining 
reality is ten times expanded. From one 
end of Europe to the other, hundreds of 
thousands of American tourists flow annu- 
ally, spending with careless gesture, giving 
every possible confirmation to the European 
conception of American prosperity. And, 
quite inevitably, something of ill-mannered 
disregard of the sensibilities of proud and 
suffering people is disclosed in the attitude 
and conduct of some of these tourists, which 
serves to fan the flames. 

Now this America, with all its prosperity, 
wealth, comfort, faces stricken and suffering 
Europe to debate a single issue, that of the 
debts. Broadly speaking, with the war 
ended there is only one financial transaction 
which remains to be liquidated. It is true 
that Germany owes reparations to her 
conquerors, and it is equally true that some 
of these conquerors owe debts to each 
other. But all of these circumstances are 
minor before the actual fact that everything 
Gerthany pays is already earmarked for 
American pockets, and that for certain 
countries—even if Germany pays in full— 
the payments will not meet American debts. 

There is, then, no longer any war or 
post-war division of sentiment. The Ger- 
man is not now angered at the Frenchman 
or the Italian because of the reparations he 
must pay, for he well knows that in the 
last analysis the money thus paid goes to 
America. The Frenchman does not attack 
the Briton because of war payments, 
because he has been told that the British 
are prepared to forgive all debts beyond 
the sums necessary to discharge British 
debts to America. 

The German knows that the huge burden 


of reparations would be abolished to-— 


morrow, or reduced to proportions which 
would be utterly insignificant, provided 
America would cancel the debts of Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy. And he does 
not believe that the obligation to pay has 
any moral warrant. He is forced to make 
these huge payments because he lost a war 
and his territory is occupied by enemy 
troops and his financial and economic 
recovery depends upon the will of the 
victors. 

As for the Frenchman, the Belgian, the 
Italian, in the same sense they argue that 
the payments to the United States have no 
moral warrant because we were an ally and 
a co-belligerent and for at least a year after 
we were at war with Germany our unpre- 
paredness made it impossible for us to bear 
any appreciable amount of the burden of 
human sacrifice. In the end, our blood 
tribute was insignificant by comparison 
with that of our associates, even during the 
time when we were actively fighting. But, 
notwithstanding this, we ask our money 
back. 

Were it not for the fact that we have for 
the present a means of coercion, continental 
Europe would reject our debt claims with 
every evidence of sincere conviction. Not 
for a single moment has there been the 
smallest success in establishing in Europe 
the American contention of the moral 
validity of the debt. But Europe must 
have new loans in America, and these are 
to be had only on condition that the old war 
debts are liquidated by contracts to pay. 
Now, to speak perfectly frankly, this 
coercion means to Europe blackmail, no 
more and no less. It is the exploitation of 
a power which is accidental to compel 
European countries to do something which 
they regard as against their interest and 
without any justification. 

But, ugly as this view is, there are other 
circumstances to be considered. Thus all 
the debt contracts so far written involve an 
extension of payments for two generations. 
During each of these years Europe col- 
lectively will be paying upward of $500,- 
000,000, when all the contracts reach their 
maximum, to the prosperous nation across 
the water, whose losses by the war were 
relatively insignificant, whose recovery was 
almost instant, and whose further advance 
seems without limit. 

I know it seems an idle and rather foolish 
thing to most Americans when Rome, for 
example, bursts forth with a passionate 
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“UNCLE SHYLOCK” IN EUROPE 


denunciation of American policy and talks 
wildly of atonement in blood. I know it 
seems absurd when Paris and Berlin talk 
seriously of the American plan to control 
and dominate Europe by means of this 
financial tribute; but however absurd it may 
seem in Washington or Des Moines, it is 
accepted solemnly by millions of people in 
Berlin and Paris, in all the great cities of 
Europe, from Marseilles to Moscow. 

Moreover, one must perceive that this 
explosion precedes any considerable pay- 
ment. Only Britain is so far making 
important payments. Even if the French 
debt settlement were ratified, the French 
contributions would, for several years, be 
inconsiderable. Therefore one must calcu- 
late how much more passionate will be the 
resentments when the payments are actually 
passing in considerable volume—if they 
ever do. 

As for the British who are paying, how 
shall one measure their resentment? The 
debate in the House of Commons the other 
day, the campaign in certain newspapers 
like the London Daily Mail, are passing 
evidences., But the depth and breadth of 
the bitterness actually surpasses the con- 
ception of Americans not familiar alike with 
contemporary British opinion and enduring 
British character. 

For, after all, if Europe as a whole fancies 
itself victimized by American policy, threat- 
ened by American financial hegemony, it is 
Britain which has to face real American 
facts which have arrived. Definitely we 
have replaced Britain as the great capital- 
furnishing nation of the world. We have 
not only forced a frantic competition in all 
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the markets of the world where Britain was 
once supreme, but even within the British 
Isles our products daily gain ground. 

At Washington we compelled the British 
to accept the fact that they must divide 
naval supremacy with us. By the Baldwin- 
Mellon debt settlement we have demanded 
and obtained an annual tribute which must 
be paid by a Britain now in the period of 
utter economic and industrial prostration, 
with unemployment continuing at huge 
totals, class warfare destroying the bases 
of British industry. Nor is the situation 
bettered by the fact that despite the pay- 
ments which are being made, a portion of 
our press continues to agitate for the 
annexation of Canada, the acquisition of 
British islands in the Caribbean, while an 
occasional British counter-offensive, as in 
the case of rubber, arouses all America, 
official and otherwise. 

Moreover, our Government, faced with 
the situation in Congress and led to declare 
to the American audience that it is collecting 
the last cent, and driven by European re- 
sentment to allege abroad that it is showing 
extreme generosity, finds itself confronted in 
the end by the European acceptance of the 
explanations made to the American Con- 
gress and the congressional acceptance of 
the statements made for European con- 
sumption. 

Worse than useless to talk of actual 
reductions, when policy is based upon 
capacity to pay, because, as the European 
retorts: “If you insist upon payment up 
to our capacity, where have you granted 
anything? To abandon what cannot be 
collected, is that generosity?” 


II. Looking Forward 


Germany will be paying that sum. As long 
as Germany pays, France, Italy, Britain 
will obviously find it difficult to ask for any 


Now, looking forward, what are the 
prospects? We have forced all of the 
European states of importance which owe 
us money to sign contracts. The French 
signature to some contract may yet come as 
the ultimate circumstance in the French 
perception that fresh American loans must 
be had at any price. This signature may 
result without any concession on our part, 
such as the British have made, allowing the 
French a new adjustment (or at least the 
right to apply for it), if there is sensible 
decrease in German payments. 

We shall then shortly be collecting 
$400,000,000 from Europe each year and 


modification or cancellation. But suppose 
Germany begins to evade, either for legiti- 
mate reasons incident to national de- 
pression or because the mass of the German 
people refuse longer to bear the burden and 
feel strong enough to repudiate—what then? 
Shall we back our debtors in adopting a 
policy of coercion toward their debtor? 
Obviously not, because this would mean the 
general disturbance of European markets 
and great loss of trade. 

But if Germany successfully “gets away”’ 
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with repudiation, can we expect her 
creditors to continue payments? Certainly 
not while human nature remains relatively 
human. Can we compel these nations to 
pay, although asking them to renounce 
coercion with respect of Germany? Patently 
not. Can we actually prevent the ultimate 
combination of Germany and her creditors, 
all of whom would be interested in eliminat- 
ing the mass of German reparations, since 
it goes to America, and thus expanding 
German purchasing power in Europe? 
Can we actually prevent an ultimate 
European combination to abolish repara- 
tions and American debts, a combination 
which will be floated upon the universal 
European resentment of American policy 
and predominance? 

I do not for a moment believe it. It is 
my settled conviction that the ultimate 
repudiation of the American debts by the 
European debtors is as inevitable as any- 
thing in human affairs can be said to be 
inevitable. Laying aside every argument 
on either side—and I have neglected to deal 
with the arguments on our own side, not 
because many of them do not seem to me 
to have force, but simply because they 
cannot get a hearing or have an influence 
across the water—it is my conviction that 
Europe will not pay beyond the time when 
our position gives us the opportunity to 
exercise coercion, and that is, of course, 
temporary. 

What is now of importance is the question 
of how much it is going to cost us in further 
losses to try to collect the uncollectable. I 
know it will be regarded as heresy in high 
quarters in Washington to suggest that 
Europe can or will unite against us, even 
economically, or to suggest that Europe 
has the capacity for such combination. 
Yet is seems to me that one fails gravely to 
understand contemporary Europe if he 
does not perceive how rapidly there is 
developing a sense of solidarity from one 
end to the other; or, to put it more con- 
cretely, how swiftly the common and crush- 
ing problems of economic and industrial 
existence are tending to push into the back- 
ground the secular rivalries which have so 
long divided Europe. 

There is not to-day a government of a 
considerable country in Europe—whether 
the Tory government of Baldwin or the 
Soviet machine of Moscow—which does 
not regard American policy as inimical to 
its interests and disastrous to its well- 


being. I make this bald assertion based 
upon many months of travel in Europe in 
the past two or three years and innumer- 
able talks with the men of many countries 
in office and out. Europe is not thinking 
politically, it is not thinking in terms of 
national aggrandizement; it is thinking 
economically, in terms of bread without 
butter, mostly. 

If you read the German newspapers you 
will see that to-day the Germans are not 
rejoicing at French misfortunes. Quite the 
contrary, German newspapers are reprobat- 
ing America as responsible for the French 
situation because we refuse to give France 
any undertaking to reduce our claims 
against her if German payments fall. For 
the Germans our policy squarely blocks any 
hope of ultimate scaling down of reparations. 
Bitter as is the feeling between Rome and 
Paris, the Italian press as a unit supports 
France in the American controversy. 

Moreover, the British, who have the 
tactically perfect position, are exploiting it 
with characteristic skill. They are making 
Germany and their allies pay them, but 
only so much as we make Britain pay us; 
and they steadily offer to cancel if we will. 
Nothing which they take from Europe 
stays with them and if we were to ask 
nothing from them then they would be able 
to lead the way to a complete annulment 
of all the burden of debts and reparation. 
Meantime they get the money without 
blame. 

So far all calculations have been based 
upon the relatively prompt economic re- 
covery of Europe. Yet, despite certain 
appearances, Europe is not recovering. 
There has been an enormous recovery from 
the complete prostration of 1919-’20. Up 
to a certain point Europe reéstablished itself 
with deceptive speed. There has, too, been 
an enormous liquidation of political diffi- 
culties. But for at least two years re- 
covery has, on the whole, ceased in France, 
in Britain, in Italy, in Germany. The 
world was obviously misled by the speed in 
the first years of peace, and is now with a 
degree of pessimism settling down to a 
recognition that the process will be longer 
than was dreamed of six years ago. 

But this complicates our situation because 
it puts us in the position of demanding from 
an impoverished and struggling Europe 
what might have been demanded with little 
difficulty from a Europe restored to 1914 
conditions. We are in the position of the 
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’ debt collector coming at the moment when 
the debtor is prostrated and demanding 
what in his misery seems impossible. And 
because we have the money and credit which 
are alone the means of his recovery, we 
seem to be forcing him to sign away his 
future independence, to mortgage two 
generations. 

Moreover, at the same time, we shower 
Europe with sharp admonitions as to how 
it shall conduct its own affairs. We insist 
upon disarmament, which at the moment 
has no European importance. Some of our 
ardent prohibitionists even go to the length 
of insisting that we shall not reduce the 
debts one penny until Europe adopts the 
American form of total abstinence. We 
advise the French to abandon Morocco 
and Syria, the better to be able to pay us. 
And absurd as it is in fact, absurd as we 
know the facts to be, all this seems to 
Europe only one more clear evidence of our 
purpose to subjugate Europe, to use our 
financial power to impose American ideas. 

Borah, Reed of Missouri, Hiram Johnson, 
all sound in European ears precisely as did 
the Kaiser and his colleagues before 1914. 
They are the authentic voices of an Amer- 


ican imperialism, of a dollar realpolitik. 
You must understand the state of mind 
existing in Europe to understand anything. 
The state of mind may be totally without 


justification in fact. But when hundreds 
of millions of people passionately believe 
certain things and find in certain other 
things complete confirmation for their 
beliefs, then one approaches a situation out 
of which international troubles and even 
wars are born. The World War came, 
beyond all else, as a consequence of what 
several peoples believed about their neigh- 
bors. A relatively remote and _ trivial 
incident like the assassination of an Arch- 
duke, far from popular in his own country, 
precipitated a world-wide catastrophe be- 
cause of the state of mind of millions of 
people at that moment. 

I do not think I exaggerate when I say 
that for many millions of Europeans, in 
several countries, the United States is 
coming to have a position of menace quite 
as formidable as that occupied by Germany 
two decades ago and the words of American 
public men are coming to produce much the 
Same explosive results. And there is no 
division in Europe, there are no countries 
and no considerable elements in any 
country arguing in defense of America and 
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against the conceptions which to all of us 
must seem preposterous. 

There is not a great people in Europe 
which does not feel that American policy is 
injuring its present situation and constitutes 
a grave menace to its future. And there 
are scores of public men and newspapers 
prepared to exploit this feeling and to 
rouse it to passionate heights. Certainly we 
have friends in Europe, in all European 
countries. Yet one must recognize the 
highly dangerous fact that even these 
friends are beginning to differentiate between 
the American people and their Govern- 
ment, or between the few and the many. 

For twelve years I have been writing in 
this magazine, and I should feel that I 
had failed to perform my duty if I did not 
say that the present development of 
European opinion seems the greatest single 
menace to my country which I have seen in 
my lifetime and, given the facts of the case, 
likely to persist and intensify precisely as 
the debt settlements endure and _ the 
cumulative payments arrive. Despite the 
theories of many well informed Americans, 
I do not believe that this sentiment will 
diminish or give way to new feelings soon, 
and I do believe that it.can have political 
consequences of well-nigh terrible extent. 

Nor do I see any solution this side of the 
abolition of the debt. Failing this we are 
doomed to perpetual interference with 
Europe, we are involved in every European 
circumstance, we are made the enemy of all 
European efforts to recover and the target 
of every political operation conducted on 
the home front by politicians who must 
find in our policy the simplest and handiest 
explanation of their own failure. We have 
replaced Germany as the villain of the 
piece. If Germany is still held responsible 
for the war, we are daily becoming more 
generally blamed for the non-arrival of peace. 

In a word, to sum it all up, it is my sincere 
conviction that the issue of the debts is 
coming to have almost as dangerous a 
place in international relations as that of 
Alsace-Lorraine after the war of 1870. 
And to Europe we are assuming—I do not 
suggest with any warrant, but as a matter 
of cold fact—the menacing and provocative 
attitude of Germany between 1905 and 1914. 

I am at the moment setting out for 
Europe again, and shall hope from Berlin, 
Paris, London, Brussels, and Geneva to 
collect new evidence of the European 
feeling, which I shall later present here. 
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III. Poincaré Again at the Helm in France 


Aside from the outburst against America, 
the single striking event in Europe in the 
past month has been the arrival of a 
Poincaré ministry, which is in reality a 
government of concentration, of combina- 
tion of all political elements and leaders, 
save the Socialist, produced by the complete 
collapse of the final effort of Briand to make 
a viable ministry and the brief experiment 
of the lugubrious Herriot which sent the 
franc below two cents. 

Poincaré comes back after nearly two 
years and a half of exile from power, but 
he comes back associated with Briand, 
Painlevé, Tardieu, Barthou; even Herriot 
holds a minor portfolio. And his return 
has no promise or threat of a reversion to 
the foreign policies which were associated 
in the minds of people generally with the 
occupation of the Ruhr. He comes back 
for the single but by no means simple task 
of saving’ France financially, and he has 
with him all the considerable leaders, while 
Briand in the Foreign Office is a guarantee 
that the policy of Locarno and not of the 
Ruhr will continue. 

This new ministry of “all the talents,” 
as it is rather grandiosely described, 
announces its purpose to save France; but 
one must see that what permits all the 
political rivals of a generation to work to- 
gether is far more the question of saving 
themselves than of saving France. The finan- 
cial situation which has arrived has come 
because parliamentary politics have blocked 
national reorganization, and the quarrels 
between the Poincarists, the Clemencists, 
the radicals, the socialists, the conserva- 
tives, and the royalists, have at last brought 
the country to the edge of financial ruin 
and the country is prepared to exact pay- 
ment from those responsible. 

What Poincaré has now to do is to save 
parliamentary government in France, to 
prevent either a dictatorship on one side or 
a revolution on the other. He has to 
impose upon a people which is ill-prepared 
for them, and quite justly indignant, still 
further burdens, sacrifices, even actual 
suffering, because all the politicians who 
now make up his cabinet have been fighting 
over other issues and serving personal and 
party ends for more than six years. 

Prior to the coming of Poincaré a com- 
mission of experts had outlined a system 


of reform which, from the point of view of 
the technical and nonpolitical mind, spelled 
safety. Briand sought to impose this 
program with Caillaux as his Finance 
Minister; but the French parliament would 
not give Caillaux the powers of a dictator. 
Herriot then took up.the task; but he had 
no better remedy than a capital levy, which 
was rejected by the Chamber and the 
people. 

Now what can Poincaré do? He has 
already forced through the Parliament laws 
imposing very large new taxes. He has 
obtained majorities which indicate that 
Parliament is at last in a panic and prepared 
to grant to-day unhesitatingly powers 
which might have availed easily two years 
ago. But the largest single issue remains 
that of foreign debts. Before he went out 
of office with the Briand cabinet, Caillaux 
negotiated a new treaty with Britain which 
gave France the privilege of reopening the 
debt agreements if Germany failed materi- 
ally in her payments. Otherwise the terms 
of the original Caillaux-Churchill agree- 
ment stood. 

With this concession it might be possible 
to get assent to the British treaty in the 
Chamber, but failing such a condition in 
the American agreement the Chamber has 
so far refused to consider ratification of the 
American debt settlement. Poincaré and 
a majority of the new cabinet are on record 
against it, and the press and public of 
France are hostile. Nevertheless it remains 
true, so great is French necessity and so 
complete is the terror of the politicians, that 
this Mellon-Berenger contract may be 
ratified yet. 

The situation is this: The experts have 
reported that France must ratify the 
treaties because the salvation of the French 
situation depends upon new loans and 
credits. These loans and credits must, in 
their view, come in a decisive part from the 
United States. The United States Govern- 
ment vetoes all such credits and loans until 
the Mellon-Berenger contract is ratified. 
If France could conceivably get from 
Britain and Holland the necessary funds, 
then there would be no thought of ratifica- 
tion of the American settlement now or 
ever until it had been modified. 

If, on the other hand, the United States 
would agree as Britain has—that if Germany 
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defaults materially in reparations, then 
France, since her capacity to pay would 
thus be modified, may ask for a new 
examination of that capacity—there is 
little question that the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement would be ratified. The dispute 
at the moment is not over the money terms, 
but over the possibility that France, while 
failing to receive payments herself, was 
compelled to go on paying. 

Actually the issue is a bit academic 
because no one imagines that if Germany 
defaulted, France would or could go on 
paying either Britain or the United States 
Nor is there any reason to believe that a 
calmer judgment later might not prevail 
in American political circles and so reason- 
able a demand obtain a decent hearing. 
But in Paris, as in Washington, political 
considerations have been invoked. With 
Congress in its present mood the American 
administration could hardly expect, even if 
it desired, to obtain ratification of a contract 
containing this safeguarding clause; while 
the French Chamber and the French people 
are equally aroused against any settlement 
that does not include it. 

However, the real test of the Poincaré 
In a panic 


attempt lies all in the future. 
the French politicians have taken at the 
eleventh hour a step at once necessary and 
long indicated. The people have acqui- 


esced. But solution, salvation, now means 
rew burdens, new suffering, a long period 
of semi-prostration. We have the German 
precedent to show us just what France has 
to expect in unemployment, high prices, 
hardships. And one detail is perhaps 
illustrative. For the war and _ post-war 
expenses of reconstruction, France has 
borrowed from her people sums which— 
reckoned at the value of the franc in gold 
at the time of borrowing—must amount to 
at least $20,000,000,000, while there was a 
pre-war debt, borrowed on the basis of the 
franc at par, passing $5,000,000,000. 

If the franc is now stabilized at any con- 
ceivable figure—say, for example three 
cents, which is high—five-sixths of this 
vast sum will be wiped out. The French 
people who loaned $25,000,000,000 will get 
but $5,000,000,000. And the relatively 
enormous number of people who will lose, 
for French securities are bought by all the 
people, will have their income reduced 
permanently by five-sixths, in this respect. 

It is true that there would be no change 
in the actual present value of the franc, 
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but one must reckon with the belief long 
held and still lingering in France, that the 
franc will ultimately be restored to par as 
the dollar has been and the pound sterling. 
There is, then, to be a capital levy of $20,- 
000,000,000. In reality it has taken place, 
but not irrevocably as must be the case 
the moment stabilization is undertaken. 
Such an operation will solve most of the 
French governmental problems, for it will 
bring the volume of domestic debt down to 
figures below those of 1914, when France 
carried her debt burden casily. But the 
sacrifice is colossal, and it even spells 
approximate ruin for a whole class in 
France which kas put its savings in govern- 
ment securities and lived on the income. 

Stabilization involves just this, which is 
for millions of Frenchmen a very direct 
and personal sacrifice. Add to that the 
inevitable expansion of prices, falling off 
of exports, increase of unemployment, and 
one can see how grave a social problem the 
Poincaré ministry will have to face this 
autumn, when what it has to do in the way 
of legislation is translated into acts which 
influence millions of people who do not 
understand the reasons and are perhaps 
unwilling to pay the price. 

What we have seen with the coming of 
Poincaré is the conversion of the politicians. 
They have at last appreciated the danger. 
They have in panic assented to the only 
conceivable remedies. They have combined 
to save themselves because the time had 
passed when any party or individual could 
hope to survive the general crash. But 
shall we see the French people follow their 
leaders? Shall we see the French people 
accept the new sacrifices and, eight years 
after the close of the war in which they 
have held themselves victorious, endure 
conditions which are more severe than 
those which followed the defeat of 1870? 

The problem of France is all here and 
must be perceived as a continuing problem 
which is not solved because the Parliament 
has at last called the most available man, 
and the leaders of all parties save the 
Socialists have thrown their lot in with 
him. Will France, the people, the millions 
of men and women who must suffer, con- 
sent to suffer? Or will they turn to some 
other remedy, to the Mussolini method or 
to that of the Russian Revolution? Will 
they “go white” or “go red,” as the Eu- 
ropean phrase is: wiil they throw. them- 
selves into a revolution led by reaction or 
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by socialism? Here is the real French 
problem which is only beginning. 

Germany accepted the bitter sacrifice in 
1923-24, because Germany, after defeat in 
the war and collapse following the Ruhr, 
had undergone the extreme of misery. The 
spirit was broken and any remedy seemed 
better than the existing ruin. There was 
not a “kick” left in the German people. 
But France has, on the whole, had a measure 
of outward prosperity for a number of 
years, and has the consciousness of victory, 
not defeat in the war—a_ psychological 
factor which must not be ignored. There- 
fore it will be a far different problem to 
bring the people to accept the inevitable 
agonies of stabilization. 

I do not mean to seem over-pessimistic. 
The chances are still better than even, in 
my judgment, that France will come 
through without either collapse or revolu- 
tion. Her economic situation, her actual 
national condition, is far and away better 
than that of Britain. She is neither over- 
populated nor over-industrialized. She 
does not depend to any large extent upon 
foreign markets, either for sale or purchase. 
Even unemployment can never be for her 
what it is for Britain and Germany, or 
might be for Italy, because she has 3,000,- 
ooo foreigners at work on her soil, 
who could be sent home and would not 


become a burden upon her treasury, as 
native unemployed must be in any 
nation. 

Beyond stabilization and reorganization 
French problems are relatively simple, 
while both Germany and Britain, having 
stabilized, having reorganized, find them- 
selves still suffering from prostration, still 
carrying a vast army of unemployed. But 
to get to that other side without domestic 
upheaval, that is the French problem. 
Therefore I urge my readers to keep in 
mind that the mere return of Poincaré, the 
simple creation of a cabinet of all the 
leaders, the rapid passage of many con- 
siderable and necessary measures in the 
Chamber, these things do not insure 
solution or salvation. 

All depends, rather, on the ability of the 
cabinet, of the politicians now united, to 
persuade or coerce the nation into taking 
the bitter and disagreeable medicine 
which is necessary. And so far, we know 
nothing about the chances of success or 
failure, because there has been no test 
yet of popular feeling. The shoe has not 
begun to pinch; when it does we shall see. 
All that one can say at the moment is 
that what had to be done has been done, 
and there is new reason for confidence. 
The simple danger is that the delay may 
prove to have been too long. 


IV. The Forthcoming Geneva Assembly 


Germany. Germany was to renounce any 
policy of revenge, Britain was to guarantee 
the status quo of French and Belgium 
frontiers against Germany, and German 


By all odds the most important event of 
the coming month promises to be the meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, the regular annual meeting. It 
will be recalled that the special session of 
last March ended in a deadlock and a 
failure which was at once disastrous for 
the prestige of the League and disturbing 
for the prospects of European political 
adjustment. Then, as now, the single 
issue was the admission of Germany to the 
League as a final consummation of the 
agreements made at Locarno. 

The circumstances of the March meeting 
can be briefly recalled. The Locarno 
powers—Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Italy in the first rank, with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia concerned— 
had made beside the Swiss Lake the great 
contract which was to guarantee peace 
along the western frontiers of France and 


against France and Belgium.  Alsace- 
Lorraine was to disappear as a cause of 
perpetual danger, and Germany was to 
escape from the peril, real to her at least, 
of some new Franco-Belgian appearance 
in the Ruhr. 

As a subsidiary detail, Germany pledged 
herself not to seek by force to modify the 
frontiers in the east—that is, chiefly, the 
Danzig Corridor and Upper Silesia. But 
the eastern contract was different from the 
western, and while Britain guaranteed 
French and Belgian frontiers she explicitly 
declined to guarantee Polish or Czecho- 
slovakian, leaving this task to France, 
reluctantly, since her real aim was so to 
satisfy the French as to their own security 
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as to withdraw France from Polish-German 
controversies in the east, dangerous to her- 
self because they might precipitate a new 
_ Franco-German collision and thus involve 
England. 

This contract of Locarno, hailed the 
world over as the most promising step to- 
ward appeasement in Europe since the war, 
was made outside the League and without 
the smallest League contribution. But it 
was the wish of all concerned to join the 
contract of Locarno to the system of 
Geneva; and one circumstance was the ad- 
mission of Germany, not merely to the 
League, but to a seat on the Council. With 
no real authority, the Locarno powers con- 
tracted to deliver to Germany the council 
seat. 

At Geneva, in March, they failed to 
perform, for the simple reason that despite 
their obvious effort these Locarno powers 
were unable to obtain the necessary assent 
to permit Germany a seat on the Council. 
Two separate issues combined to produce 
the failure: first, the dispute between 


Germany and the Locarno powers over 
the bestowal of an additional council seat 
upon Poland, and, secondly, the refusal of 


Brazil to permit Germany to get her seat 
if Brazil were not similarly treated. 

The first quarrel, although long and bitter 
and shaking the League almost to its 
foundations, was finally settled amicably. 
Sweden, which at first declined to permit 
the admission of any new power save Ger- 
many, to the Council, agreed that Czecho- 
slovakia should resign and Poland take 
the Czech place, albeit obtaining not a 
permanent but a temporary seat. Ger- 
many, which had insisted that no other 
country save herself should receive a 
Council seat at that session, assented to 
the compromise engineered by Briand, 
which without creating any new seat 
enabled Poland to get an existing seat. 

But from first to last Brazil maintained 
that as a great American power, she was 
entitled to a permanent seat, long promised 
her, in point of fact; while Spain, with even 
better warrant in previous promises, took 
the same stand, and would at least have 
withdrawn had Brazil yielded. But Brazil 
stood firm; Mello Franco pronounced the 
veto of his country as irrevocable; and the 
session broke up with Germany still out- 
side the League, and the whole episode 
tanked as a disastrous and rather ridiculous 
failure. Moreover, as an aftermath, Brazil 
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actually gave the customary notice of with- 
drawal and Spain indicated a similar pur- 
pose. Instead of gaining Germany, the 
League lost Brazil and not impossibly 
Spain, while the spectacle of the confusion 
and incoherence was disheartening in the 
extreme. 

Since March, certain changes have taken 
place. The withdrawal of Brazil and the 
abstention of Spain remove the two chief 
obstacles to German admission and acquisi- 
tion of a permanent seat on the Council. 
But the case of Poland remains open, while 
the clamor of other countries for Council 
seats continues; and the sentiment within 
the League for the abolition of permanent 
seats, the fight between great and small 
powers, has lost nothing of its acuteness. 

Meantime, in many countries there have 
been striking changes. In France, Ger- 
many, and Poland the cabinets of March 
have fallen and new premiers have arrived. 
In Czechoslovakia and Belgium political 
crises have completely changed the face of 
the waters, and Benes and Vandervelde, 
who were at Geneva in March, even if they 
return, will hardly occupy the same positions. 
Only Italy and Britain have undergone no 
domestic political crisis and will return to 
Geneva as they left. 

But, in addition to other changes, 
Germany has negotiated and signed a 
treaty with Soviet Russia which has aroused 
apprehensions in London and Paris and 
provoked the charge that Germany, follow- 
ing historic precedent, is seeking to play the 
east against the west, Russia against 
Britain and France. To be sure, on the 
surface of things Germany remains loyal to 
the letter and the spirit of Locarno, and 
Marx is as frank a champion of the policy 
of conciliation as Luther. What is perhaps 
more important, although the French and 
German cabinets have changed, Stresemann 
and Briand will return as Foreign Ministers. 

On the whole one may say, too, that 
Franco-German relations have improved 
rather than worsened, and that Britain, 
France, and Germany, despite the Russo- 
German agreement, remain loyal to the 
conception of Locarno and ready to give it 
vitality by the admission of Germany both 
to the League and to the Council. The 
recent commercial treaty between France 
and Germany is a further significant 
evidence of the trend of relations between 
these two countries. 

On the surface, then, there is fair reason 
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for believing that this time Germany will 
get in without much difficulty. Yet Poland, 
after the Pilsudski revolution, will hardly 
be less clamorous for a permanent seat and 
Poincaré may be expected to champion 
Polish claims with even greater earnestness 
than did Briand, since the Polish alliance 
is his own creation. Moreover, other 
American states, while by no means eager 
to see Brazil obtain a permanent seat, are 
committed to the principle of a permanent 
seat for this hemisphere. 

It remains obscure, too, what line Italy 
may take when the League assembles. 
Under the surface, Italy has been and re- 
mains hostile to the whole League concep- 
tion and totally cynical as to its possibilities. 
The opportunites for intrigue, the bases for 
new quarrels and rivalries, are all unmis- 
takable. In addition, the recent Anglo- 
Italian bargain over Abyssinia, which has 
aroused Abyssinian protest and French 
opposition, may easily be aired at Geneva 
and produce new complications. 

The best basis for hope of a successful 
session now is twofold: It rests, first, upon 
the fact that France, Belgium, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland are all face to 
face with terrific domestic political problems, 
while Britain has an economic crisis of the 
first magnitude. Second, any new failure 
for the League would be disastrous almost 
beyond calculation, and thus the responsi- 
bility for producing such a failure would be 
tremendous. One may question whether 
any country would care to earn this burden 
of world-wide censure. 

Nevertheless, one must perceive that the 
League is in full crisis. The question of 
the allocation of permanent seats is and 
must remain a burning issue. The resent- 
ment of the small powers over the arrogant 
and insulting conduct of the large ones, the 
cool fashion in which the Locarno powers 
assumed the right to bestow a council seat 
without League sanction, these circum- 
stances remain and might easily precipitate 
a new deadlock. 

If by any chance Germany should again 
fail of admission, it is almost incredible that 
she would return to Geneva to risk a third 
humiliation. But if she did not, then the 
whole Locarno contract would fall to the 
ground, bécause it does not become valid 
until Germany has entered the League. 
And the failure of Locarno would be a signal 
for a new wave of pessimism from one end 
of Europe to the other. 
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It is essnetial to perceive, however, that 
the fundamental weakness of the League 
remains unconcealed in the fact that it is 
primarily the chess-board upon which 
European diplomats play their countries’ 
game. The men who represent the great 
powers at Geneva are, first of all, the Foreign 
Ministers of their own nations seeking, in 
the great and ancient game of international 
politics, to win the prestige and the profits 
which are available. No one of them is 
thinking of the League primarily. The 
business of France is to protect French 
alliances, of Britain to advance British 
interests. The statesmen are there to use 
the League, not to serve it. 

Such real League sentiment as there is 
exists among smaller nations, countries 
like Sweden, Holland, the smaller states 
for whom the League might be a precious 
guarantee and remains the sole hope of 
security. Across three thousand miles of 
ocean the Geneva sessions seem easily to be 
impressive meetings of a League such as 
Mr. Wilson dreamed; but at first hand in 
Geneva one sees only the collision between 
rival nations, which is traditional, and the 
play of what we call “old-fashioned diplo- 
macy,” which is immortal. 

In all human probability the forthcoming 
session of the League will prove a success, 
because it is to the interest of most if not 
all countries to preserve the League, and 
a new and enormous failure would deeply 
undermine the very foundations of the 
League. Yet it remains true that in March, 
when a very simple thing was to be done— 
namely, the admission of Germany and 
the stabilization of the Locarno settlement 
—the League was unable to function, be- 
cause it was the battle-ground of rival na- 
tions and policies, not the meeting-place 
of men of the same mind and the same 
purpose. Therefore the possibility of a 
repetition of the March events is far from 
negligible. 

I had hoped to discuss here this month 
the later phases of the Polish crisis and 
present the criticisms of well-informed ob- 
servers who hold my pessimistic comments 
on the Pilsudski coup were not warranted. 
I shall try to do this next month, and in the 
following month to set forth my impressions 
of the Geneva session to which I am now 
going, together with such information on 
the contemporary European situation as 
I can accumulate in Berlin, Paris, Brussels, 
and London. 
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SOVIET EXTRAVAGANCE 
AND POVERTY 


BY ELENA VARNECK 


HE British strike has thrown many 

sidelights on things outside its im- 
mediate scene, and one of the most power- 
ful of these sidelights glared upon the 
Government at Moscow. 

Those who like to take extreme attitudes 
can hardly conceive how difficult it is to 
strike a fair balance between things. To 
rave against the Bolsheviki now seems rather 
useless exertion; yet to pronounce the Mos- 
cow Government and its policies the em- 
bodiment of all that is most progressive, 
most conducive to happiness for the human 
masses, has come to be—with those who 
have no personal interest in the matter— 
a mere desire to be fashionable, for it is no 
longer hard to find out the truth. Intel- 
lectual fashions are as exacting and as silly 
as those in the latest hair bob or in plucked- 
out eyebrows. The fact that something is 
“the latest thing”’ is all that matters. 

But, as I say, a middle balance is hard to 
strike, and so many of us adopted an atti- 
tude of hope. The Moscow rulers, we are 
told, are undergoing an evolution, and they 
may yet reach a point wnere they will make 
auseful government for the country. There 
has been, indeed, much evidence in favor 
of this view. And many a sympathizer, 
painfully weary of beholding Russia’s suf- 
ferings helplessly from afar, ever so imper- 
ceptibly slipped from hope to trust. The 
thing for which they were hoping would 
begin to seem an accomplished fact. Per- 
haps, really, the Soviet Government has al- 
ready reached that point? . 

Alas! Rose-colored glasses have no bene- 
ficial effect on the landscape, though they 
often make the observer more comfortable. 
I believe that enlightened public opinion 
abroad might help somewhat to accelerate 
the process by which the Moscow Govern- 
ment, through an unavoidable pressure of 
facts, slowly and reluctantly adapts itself 
to the needs of the people; and for this 
reason I want to point out that just at 


present that Government still refuses to 
put the welfare of the country as its 
primary objective; that the prime object is 
to use Russia as an experimental field and a 
medium, at whatever cost to the Russian 
people; that in spite of even their own 
Lenin’s testament: ‘‘We cannot build So- 
cialism in a country of paupers,” they are 
stubbornly trying to build one of the least 
equitable forms of Socialism—one resting 
upon class division and class hatred—before 
helping the population to clamber out of 
the mire of poverty in which it was plunged 
by years of war, revolution, and political 
experiments. 


Millions for British Strikers 


Why has this become more evident now 
than it had been before? The following are 
a few paragraphs from Government-directed 
newspapers in Soviet Russia: 


Izvestia, May 8. “General Council of British 
Trade Unions. The Soviet Trade Unions are send- 
ing you to-day two million rubles for the striking 
English brothers. This is our second payment from 
the funds we have collected. Collections continue. 
Brotherly greetings.” 

Iszvestia, May 11. Translation of the General 
Council’s refusal to accept foreign financial aid, and 
the following resolution of the All-Russian Central 
Committee of Trade Unions: 1. ‘To accept the re- 
turned check. 2. To continue collecting money 
for the English strikers. 3. To put aside all money 
collected as a special fund for the English miners’ 
relief, which shall be remitted to them upon their 
first demand.” The sum in question amounts to 
2,250,000 rubles, or $1,125,000. 


The professional and trade unions in 
Russia aye, as is well known, a Government 
device, with enforced membership for every 
man and woman who wants to earn by 
personal labor; for whoever refuses to join 
a union is not allowed to obtain employ- 
ment and is listed with “the non-laboring 
element.”’ 


Iszvestia, May 14. ‘“‘In view of the fact that the 
English miners and workers in several other trades 
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continue to strike, the Central Committee of Soviet 
Trade Unions has resolved to continue collections 
for their benefit. Collections proceed successfully.” 

Izvestia, May 16. Telegram to Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Cook: ‘“‘The Central Committee of the Soviet 
Miners’ Union received to-day 2,600,000 rubles 
($1,300,000) collected for the English miners’ relief. 
We await your directions. Brotherly greetings.” 

Trud, June 15. “The Central Committee of the 
Metal Workers’ Union has sent greetings to the 
striking brothers of the Renault works in France 
and sent them 250 pounds sterling.” 


Wherefrom such opulence? Have we all 
been misled by newspaper reports on 
poverty prevailing in Russia? A Berlin 
paper, on May 25, writes with justified 
amazement: “The workers of western Eu- 
ropean countries have up to date collected 
some 20,000 English pounds for the strikers’ 
relief. . . . The Russian people have, in two 
days’ time, collected ten times as much.” 


—But No Funds for Homeless Children 


Now, of all the misery in Russia that 
might be misreported, excused, or explained 
away, there remains that worst, that tortur- 
ing fact which defies all manipulation: the 
existence of hordes of homeless children of 
all ages and both sexes who come and go 
incessantly across the whole country—fam- 
ine and civil war orphans, fugitives, and 
abandoned waifs most of whom know noth- 
ing of their parents’ whereabouts. Most 
girls from the age of ten are prostitutes. 
Nearly all the girls and boys are thieves; a 
goodly percentage are drug addicts and 
have venereal diseases. They are clothed 
in rags, and lodge in boilers, sewers, asphalt 
kettles, etc. These facts can be supported 
by extracts from the Soviet press. 


svestia, June 6. ‘‘ Three times a day trains leave 
Moscow southbound, three times a day they carry 
southward hundreds of homeless children. Their 
‘reserved’ seats are under the cars, in dark, stinking 
boxes and corners, in danger of falling under the 
wheels.” 

Pravda, May 16. Article by Mme. Kalinina, 
wife of the president of the all-powerful Central 
Executive Committee, on the results of three raids 
conducted in Moscow in three months. ‘‘ What 
did we gain by this checking-up? We placed 
1,500 children in our Moscow institutions and sent 
1,000 more back to their native provinces... . 
Can we boast of an improvement in this struggle 
against child vagrancy? Alas, we cannot reason- 
ably rejoice. And children continue to flock into 
Moscow. ,An examination has shown that of those 
we caught in the three raids a large number cannot 
be admitted into our educational institutions, for 
they are diseased: neurasthenics, insane, chronically 
ill, etc. . . . Yet we cannot put them behind bars! 
They ought to be placed in special medical estab- 
lishments. . . . Moscow has none. . . .. They 
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should be built. . . . But when shall we stop talking 
and begin to act?” 

Tzvestia, May 21. Correspondence from Tula: 
“The number of homeless children in this province 
has considerably increased. To-day they number 
over 3,700, of whom 2,000 have been so far deprived 
of any assistance.” 


Three Hundred Thousand Child Vagrants 


Nor is this growing evil a recent one. It 
began after the famine of 1920, and I 
should be able, by digging into the old files 
of the same papers I am quoting here, to 
produce many similar extracts that I have 
read in their time; among them, some two 
years ago, an article by Semashko, the Com- 
missar of Health, in the Pravda, where he 
appealed for official and public attention 
to what he termed ‘‘a disgrace and a stain 
upon our Communist society.”” Then there 
was much talk about a certain Lenin Fund 
formed from voluntary and “voluntary” 
contributions, to be used for these children. 

About that time their officially sanctioned 
designation became bezprizorny (without 
surveillance), and the originally used and 
badly jarring bezdomny (homeless) vanished 
from the press. So the Moscow rulers are 
not in every case advocates of plain speech! 
The use of the Lenin Fund was never 
officially and publicly accounted for; one 
may surmise that it went to establish the 
several children’s colonies and homes in 
existence—some of the homes being very 
harsh and dirty penitentiaries, according 
to Bolshevist descriptions I have read. In 
any case these establishments have proved 
insufficient both as to capacity and quality. 
There is a constant complaint that children 
run away from them. Pravda of May 19 
gives an appalling description of children’s 
homes in the Tula district. 

What, then, are the further steps under- 
taken in this matter by a government 
which thinks its working people rich enough 
to compel them to send million dollar gifts 
to the English and French strikers? 

Izvestia, May 15, is full of dispatches from 
the provinces as to the splendid progress 
of collections for the English strikers’ relief. 
Also, it prints an article entitled: ‘‘ Measures 
to Combat Child Vagrancy”’ (literally, 
“child non-surveillance’’), which begins as 
follows: 


The extent of child vagrancy in our country 
is such that the resources of the state alone are 
inadequate to combat this evil. Measures taken 
by the individual republics of the Union proved 
insufficient, and federal action is necessary. «+> 
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SOVIET EXTRAVAGANCE AND POVERTY 


The Soviet Union counts 335,000 vagrant children. 
.. . The measures outlined in the project of the 
Soviet of Commissars, which has not yet received 
final approval, can be divided into three categories: 
first, financial second, organization . . . 
third, vocational education. . . . Considering the 


million dollars]. 


Then follow projects to compel the Red 
Army units to adopt homeless boys. 


“Voluntary” Contributions in Russia 


Besides, a campaign for voluntary—with- 
out quotation marks—contributions had 
been started several months ago by the 
Government. Appeals are printed in Pravda 
and Izvestia every day; and on the day a 
check for $1,250,oc0 was sent to England, 
Izvestia reported that the total thus col- 
lected for the children reached 96,369 rubles, 
or $48,184. 

By way of explanation: “voluntary” 
contributions of workingmen members of 
unions—and there are none others—are 
made as follows: They receive wages 
minus certain deductions which are ex- 
plained to them, but against which they 
cannot protest without losing membership 
in the union, and work. [I shall welcome 
any documentary information showing that 
such practises do not take place and that a 
workman can safely refuse to contribute 
upon being ordered or advised to do so by 
Government or Communist party mem- 
bers, or trade union officials. 

Later papers present the same picture, 
except that the protest of the British Gov- 
ernment concerning money from Russia 
destined for the General Council has had 
the unfortunate effect of advertising and 
magnifying Soviet policies—a thing always 
eagerly snatched up in official Moscow. 
The result was a perfect orgy of new collec- 
tions for the benefit of English miners. 

Izvestia, June 30: ‘Kharkov. . . . The workers 
and employees of the Southwestern Railways have 
collected for the benefit of the English miners 
20,000 rubles ($10,000), and those of the Southern 
Railways, 15,000 rubles. The Alliance of Codpera- 
tive Societies [a variety of Government trading 
organizations, not voluntary codperative societies 
as of old] has transferred to the Central Committee 
of professional Unions of Ukraina 32,000 rubles for 
that purpose. . . .” 


Many a single issue contains a dozen or 


more such dispatches. Jzvestia of June 15 
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tells us that the total amount collected by 
Petrograd workers for their English com. 
rades is 350,000 rubles; and on June 30 
the total amount collected during several 
months for the relief of Russian homeless 
children is given as 119,561 rubles and 23 
copecks. . . . Are any comments wanted? 


Sidelights on Soviet Schools 


The issue of June 15 also tells us that the 
Department of Social Education has begun 
new negotiations with the State Publishing 
House about supplying schools with text- 
books, but that so far only 40 per cent. of 
the needed school-books have been obtained, 
and only 50 per cent. of other supplies. 

Small wonder if, as [zvestia of June 19 is 
advised from Stalingrad (Tsaritsyn), ‘an 
investigation by the Russian Communist 
Party of the conditions of Public Education 
has given curious results: a majority of the 
primary schools are in want of repairs, 
namely, 447 out of 988. In the school year 
1925-26, the number of children between 
the ages of eight and eleven in the district 
was registered as 154,105, but only 49,703 
have attended school. ... The amount 
spent on education in that district has been, 
in that year, go copecks [45 cents] per 
capita. No consistent plan of primary edu- 
cation has been followed in any school.” 

The Tsaritsyn district cannot be classed 
with the poorest and most backward in the 
country. The city of Tsaritsyn is an im- 
portant industrial center, as well as a Volga 
trading port, and the province is fertile. 

If anything could—or shou'd—be added 
to this argument, I should say that all this 
is happening in a country where govern- 
ment newspapers raise a daily cry for “a 
régime of economy,” printing series of 
articles where different devices are offered 
to reduce government expenses in all 
branches; where, according to Trud, May 
15, in a certain coal-mining district there 
had been one school for a thousand miners’ 
children, which had burned down and was 
never rebuilt; where, as Bednota of May 12 
tells us, “in districts of Odessa province 
where crops have been poor, the necessity 
of feeding 3,000 children is becoming ur- 
gent,”’ and where, according to the official 
Ekonomicheskaia Zhizn, May 25, “our in- 
dustrial equipment is worn to the last de- 
gree, but we lack means for renewing it.” 

But this is a sad argument indeed, and 
so I shall end it. I have no personal 
grudge—only a sense of duty to satisfy. 
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MILAN AS SEEN BY AN AMER. 
ICAN BUSINESS MAN 


BY T. F. REYNOLDS 


[The author of this article is a New York glove importer who has also long been engaged in the man- 
ufacture of gloves at Milan, Italy As a public-spirited citizen of the important suburban community of 
Hastings-on-Hudson, he has for a good many years served as President of the village at personal sacrifice, 
and is reélected from term to term, usually without opposition. Mr Reynolds having returned the other 
day from a quick midsummer trip to Milan, the editor of this periodical asked him to jot down a practical 
business man’s everyday impressions of the present conditions, industrial and municipal, of Italy’s foremost 


center of activity—Tue Eprtor] 


RIOR to the war, Milan was an ordinary 

European city—with badly lighted, cob- 
blestone streets, and commonplace build- 
ings. But in the last few years it has taken 
on new life. During earlier periods, street 
improvements were usually made by relay- 
ing and grouting the old stone pavements, 
whereas to-day they are replaced by asphalt 
and wooden blocks, with a foundation of 
concrete and a cushion of sand. All the 
main streets and the residential section have 
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been so repaved, with curbs and sidewalks. 
Lights and traffic signals have been in- 
stalled, and there are plenty of traffic police. 

Indeed, Milan now compares favorably 
with any of our American cities. A move- 
ment is on foot to widen the principal 
avenue, known as Victor Emmanuel. When 
I inquired whether Mussolini had anything 
to do with these changes, my Italian partner 
replied that Mussolini never gives an order 
to a city or a municipal council; he merely 
offers suggestions, and those suggestions are 
invariably carried out immediately. 

The trolley lines use overhead cables, as 
the fire hazard islow. Taxicabs are almost 
as numerous as in Paris. An adequate rail- 
way terminal is lacking, so one enters Milan 
with an unfavorable initial impression; but 
a new station is being completed. Trains 
coming in from the west on the main line are 
brought in now by electricity for the last 
fifty miles, much the same as the New York 
Central brings its trains from Harmon to 
the Grand Central Terminal in New York. 
Three large modern hotels are in the course 
of construction. I believe most of this work 
should be credited to Mussolini. 

Regardless of tremendous losses during 
the war, the population of Milan now 
exceeds 1,000,000 persons—an_ increase, 
since 1914, of more than 200,000. One of 
the city’s interesting features is the number 
of Germans who have taken up their homes 
there. Before the war there was a large 
German population in Italy, which is now 
returning. During a visit I made immedi- 
ately after the war, I had noticed only 4 
few Germans; but on my last visit I saw a 
considerable number. They are mostly 
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taxi drivers, and workmen 
of various sorts. 


Dictator, But Idol of the 
People 


With the influx of 
foreigners and the tre- 
mendous Italian birth rate, 
it is only a question of 
years before the Italians 
will feel the pinch of space 
severely. From what I 
have seen and heard, I 
think that Mussolini will 
talk to France shortly 
about territory, such as 
the Southern Riviera 
which was once Italian. 
I do not look for war. 
Mussolini and the Italian 











people are in a position to 
negotiate. The Italians 
feel about the Southern 
Riviera very much as 
France felt about Alsace- 
Lorraine. France acquired the Italian 
Riviera in 1860 just as Germany took Alsace- 
Lorraine from France in 1870. There are 


no signs of expansion toward Austria or 


Jugoslavia. That was the dream of D’An- 
nunzio, not Mussolini. 

The people all admire Mussolini. They 
do not feel that they are being “‘bossed.” 
Besides municipal improvements. motor 
highways have been completed, running from 
Milan to the Lakes and up as far as Turin, 
where a small fee is charged for motors and 
speed limits are unknown. The traffic 
police, or soldiers, who are exceedingly 
courteous, efficient and tactful, now give the 
old-fashioned Roman salute, with the right 
arm held straight out, a direct result of 
Mussolini’s personal influence. 

Electric power developments in northern 
Italy have gone forward in leaps and bounds. 
Taking advantage of the tremendous water- 
falls and springs, hydroelectric plants are 
located in the mountains, and the electricity 
Ils conveyed through high-tension trans- 
mission cables into the cities. Regardless 
of whether you talk to heads of factories or 
to workmen, all give credit to Mussolini for 
these changes. 


In Milan’s Shops 


The shops in Milan compare favorably 
with those in Paris or Berlin. All the large 
companies of the United States have 


THE FAMOUS MILAN CATHEDRAL AND THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO, 
WHICH FORMS THE CENTER OF THE CITY 


(This Cathedral is the third largest church in Europe—following St. Peter’s in 
Rome and the Cathedral of Seville, Spain. 


Its construction was begun in 1386) 


agencies there. The National City Bank 
has one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the city and is doing an exceedingly good 
business. 

On this last trip there seemed to be more 
American buyers for department stores in 
Italy than there were in France. This is 
due somewhat to the fact that steamships 
running from New York to Naples and 
Genoa are superior in type and faster than 
heretofore. 


Amusement for the Visitor 


Amusement facilities in Milan or Genoa 
are meager. Here Naples is in the lead. 
La Scala, the opera house, is open only six 
or seven months in the year, and then only 
once or twice a week. All the favorite 
operas, German as well as Italian, are 
produced, however, and the greatest singers 
have been trained in La Scala. But it is 
an old theater. The “movie” houses are ex- 
ceedingly inferior, usually located in alleys, 
in old and inadequate halls. When in 
Paris I can jump into a taxi and go to any 
one of a number of places to eat dinner and 
be entertained in a way that appeals to me. 
I can choose from among a dozen music 
halls or vaudeville shows and there are 
enough acts, in English, or beautiful dancing 
numbers, or spectacular novelties, so that a 
New Yorker is amused even if he does not 
wholly understand the language. What 
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Milan needs more than anything else is a 
little more diversion for the visitor. 

Milan has splendid parks, and the free 
stadium furnishes games for the people. 
On Sunday afternoons a kind of soccer 
football is played. There are no amusement 
parks such as one finds in or near American 
cities. The people seem to be perfectly 
content to wander up and down the streets 
and visit the galleries, to chat, or sing, or 
play musical instruments, for they are 
almost all good musicians. 

One of the most progressive organizations 
in Milan is the Rotary Club, most of the 
members of which are business men of the 
highest type. The club is run on about the 
same lines as those in smaller cities in our 
own West—say, of 15,000 population—and 
is doing better work perhaps than the 
chambers of commerce. 


Work for All 


Unemployment is at present unknown in 
Italy. The many municipal improvements 
under way take care of practically all the 
men who want to work; and, whereas in 
other centers there is a tendency toward 
overproduction, in Italy the factories can- 
‘not turn out orders fast enough. At none 
of my past visits to Milan, however, has 
unemployment been at all serious. The 
factories which were on the outskirts only 


a few years ago, such as our own, are now 
surrounded by three-family houses. Gloves, 
hats, and light manufactured goods are 
made principally within the city, and the 
heavy industries are farther out. The Fiat 
factory has a branch in Milan, for example, 
to which one must commute. 

Recently Mussolini issued a decree for a 
nine-hour day in industry. There has been 
some editorial comment in the United 
States to the effect that the new nine-hour 
day will mean all work and no play, but 
the Italians have a habit of making play 
out of work, and they are generally well 
paid for the extra hour. 

While there is no unemployment, one of 
the most serious problems in Italy to-day 
is the fact that the former workman or 
mechanic has made so much money in the 
last five or six years that he has sent his 
sons to the universities, and the country is 
now overrun with graduates who are mak- 
ing only a small wage. For instance, my 
partner’s eldest son, twenty-six years of 
age, graduated from the university with the 
highest honors as an engineer, but due to 
the great number of engineers seeking 
positions, this young man is drawing only 
1000 lire a month (worth $33) and 
working from eight to six. The condition 
will probably regulate itself as soon as some 
of these boys awaken to the fact that there 
is a better chance for them in 
other countries. 








It is well known that Italian 
newspapers are subject to cen- 
sorship, but this is now taken 
as a matter of course, and it 
is assumed that the press will 
not try to break down the 
Fascist régime. The Italian 
newspapers, with only occa- 
sional exceptions, contain no 
more than six pages. This is 
not, however, due to censor- 
ship, but rather to the fact that 
Italian merchants have not yet 
learned the American art of 
drawing customers by taking 
large space in the daily papers. 

On the whole, Italians are 
satisfied with the American 
debt settlement. There is more 
misunderstanding than dissat- 








ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE MILAN FAIR 


(The city is noted fof its great factories, making locomotives, automobiles, 
and machinery. It handles and weaves more silk than Lyons, France. 
It is the center of the Italian cotton industry. It is the chief financial 


center of the kingdom) 


isfaction, but as far as a well- 
informed business man like my 
partner could see, it was a 
satisfactory adjustment. 
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A NORTHWESTERN BUS ROUTE ALONG THE PICTURESQUE COLUMBIA RIVER, WHICH SEPARATES 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


(It is estimated that there are now 70,000 buses throughout the country, operated by 5800 companies over 22,850 routes) 


BUS OR TRAIN—OR BOTH ? 


BY JOHN C. EMERY 


[This account of the extent to which the motor bus has been adopted by railroads throughout the 
country, to improve and extend local service, has been prepared by the associate editor of the Railway 
Age of Chicago. It is not likely that he has been unduly sympathetic toward the bus as a newcomer in the 


transportation field —TuHeE Eprror] 


HE country is now in the midst of a 
revolution in transportation compar- 
able only to the relegating of the stage 
coach to a back seat, which occurred almost 
exactly 100 years ago, at the advent of the 
steam railways. The railroad, backbone 
of our transportation system, is now in its 
turn being superseded to an important 
extent, although any assumption that the 
steam railway will go the way of the stage 
coach is hardly to be credited. The motor 
bus is the successfully aggressive newcomer 
in the field of passenger service to-day. 
No matter what the increase in the popu- 
larity of motor-bus transportation—even 
if it spreads like a rash from Maine to 
California—a large and important part of 
the passenger business of the railways, the 
long-haul traffic, will hold its own. What 
is more, it will increase as population in- 
creases and business expands; in fact, it is 
already increasing so fast that the railways’ 


losses in revenue from short-distance travel 
are being more than made up. 

The bus is not now fitted in any way for 
long-haul work. The odds are great that 
it never will be so fitted, although one 
occasionally hears claims that it will. The 


‘bus is essentially and in its very nature 


adapted to the work of a short-haul carrier 
of persons. This does not mean that the 
bus will never be of good use in long tours 
when interesting sights are to be seen and 
time is no object. Buses covering the 500- 
mile route between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are heavily patronized, as are the 
bus tours from Chicago to the East. 
Experience has already demonstrated that 
the bus can do that sort of work extremely 
well and at a profit. However, the tourist 
business is casual. The bulk of the bus 
transportation business is the day-in-and- 
day-out transportation of the man who is 
bent on business and the woman who is 
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waiting as soon as I have fin- 
ished my _ business. This 
makes it possible for me to 
call at four or five times as 
many towns in one day as 
formerly when I had to use 
the train. And anything that 
helps me get over the ground 
wins my vote.” 

Ask the farmer’s wife, who 
lives beside the highway, four- 
teen miles from the county 
seat, what she thinks. 

“‘T like the buses,”’ she says, 
“because they stop at my 








HOW THE INTERSTATE PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OPER- 
ATES AN INTERURBAN RAILWAY BETWEEN INDIANAPOLIS 


AND LOUISVILLE 


(In June, 1924, it purchased 11 motor buses to be used as an adjunct to 
its main line. Since then it has acquired two competing bus companies 


with 24 additional cars) 


interested in bargains, in that other place 
a few or many miles away. 


Why the Bus Became Popular 


Few of us need to be told the reasons 
for the popularity of the motor bus. Except 
at those times when we are driving our own 
cars and are in terror lest we be swept into 
the ditch at the side of the road by one of 
the monsters, we look upon them as handy 
and fairly comfortable. Most of us have 
ridden in their deeply cushioned individual 
seats, reclining at as much ease as in our 
own cars, looking at the countryside through 
the large, clear windows or reading at 
night by the profusion of electric lights. 
We have stowed our luggage in their 
handy, roomy baggage compartments. We 
shave stepped into them at our front 
door or from the porte cochére of our 
hotel, and then have been transported— 
swiftly, comfortably, and safely—to the 
shopping district, business center, or the 
hotel of the neighboring town that is our 
destination. 

Ask the traveling man why he likes the 
buses. 

“T like the buses,” he says, ‘because 
they are fast and comfortable and take me 
from the hotel in this town to the hotel 
in the next one without my having to lug 
a suitcase or pay cab fare to an out-of- 
the-way railroad station. It is cheaper to 
use them than to drive my own car. The 
buses are clean, well-ventilated and more 
than comfortable. But principally I like 
them because I can nearly always find one 


door and take re right to the 
stores that I want to visit, and 
bring me home again, often 
just in the few hours of a morn- 
ing. Of course, we have been 
using our own car for several 
years to go into town. We used to drive 
over in the buggy to a little station on the 
railway about three miles from here, and 
then take the train into town; but there is 
only one train a day each way, and you 
waste too much time waiting for them. 
With our own car, of course, we could go 
into town and come out again without los- 
ing a minute; but father says it costs a 
good deal to run it, and now that tke buses 
go by every hour or two they are almost as 
handy and lots cheaper.” 

You could ask many others what they 
think of the buses and get practically the 
same answers. Boiled down, the buses are 
popular because of their convenience, their 
comfort, and their cheapness. The com- 
bination is hard to beat, and is without 
question one that the railroad train cannot 
hope to defeat. 


The Railroad for Longer Trips 


No one in his right mind would ride in a 
motor bus from one town to another 500 
miles away, unless the scenery is marvelous 
and time hangs heavily upon his hands. 
The transportation of that man is the rail- 
road’s job, and a job that it does extremely 
well with its fast trains equipped with every 
comfort possible. The motor bus has not 
the slightest chance of beating the railroads 
in a fight for that kind of business. On the 
other hand, with the motor bus available, 
and with the kind and frequency of service 
that the average railroad to-day provides 
with its local trains on main and branch 
lines, few people are selecting the train in 
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CONCRETE ROADS LIKE THIS ONE IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MAKE BUS SERVICE PRACTICABLE 


(The bus is much used by the farmer’s wife, because it takes her from her door to the city, and back again, with a 
minimum of time and effort) 


preference to the bus if they are merely 
going from one town to another thirty miles 
or so away. 


Railroads as Operators of Bus Lines 


There is a real opportunity for the joining 
of the railroad train and the bus to effect a 
codrdinated, complete transportation sys- 
tem. This has been recognized by the 
railroads. More than a dozen of the largest 
railroad systems in the country have their 
names lettered on the sides of motor buses 
and are using them in all sorts of ways. 
In addition, more than twenty other roads 
are actively preparing the way for such a 
departure. Furthermore, it may be said 
with accuracy that there is hardly a rail- 
toad in the United States to-day which is 
not giving close and careful consideration 
to the opportunities embodied in the bus 
for bettering its service to its patrons, and 
incidentally making a little more money 
for itself. 

This did not come about readily. There 
was a long period of doubt and distrust of 
the capabilities of the bus. Then a few 
railroads began to look into highway trans- 
port possibilities with an open mind. They 
found out quickly that,they were losing 
business to the highways, and the informa- 
tion was no great comfort to them. 


Passenger Traffic Declining 


Last December the railroad officers’ 
tred and true commentator, the Railway 
Age, made a survey of the bus situation, 


and referred to the decrease in the passen- 
ger business of the railways in the following 
words: 

The statistics of revenue passengers carried are 
true indicators of the amount of, passenger business 
that the railroads are doing, the passenger revenues 
over a period of years being unreliable on account 
of the effect on them of changes in rates. The year 
1916 was the last normal pre-war year. In that 
year the number of revenue passengers carried on the 
railways in the United States was 1,005,955,000. 
Instead of a normal increase following the growth 
in the national population, the number of revenue 
passengers carried in 1924 declined to 931,348,000. 

The extent of the loss in passenger revenue may 
be shown by a comparison of the total passenger 
revenues during the last few years when rates have 
remained practically unchanged. From a peak of 
$1,285,393,081 in 1920, passenger revenues declined 
to $1,076,615,373 in 1924. Furthermore, passenger 
revenues have continued to decline this year 
[1925]. 

Other statistics cited showed that the loss 
was in the carriage of passengers for short 


distances. 
One Reason: The Private Auto 


To the layman these figures may carry 
no particular significance. To the railroad 
man, however, they are of vital importance 
since they indicate that those of his trains 
which have generally been a financial bur- 
den are becoming even greater incum- 
brances. The local which went up the 
branch in the morning and came down 
again in the afternoon was not likely to be 
carrying passengers enough to pay the 
wages of the trainmen and the cost of coal 
for the locomotive. 
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come a factor in the loss of 
railway passenger business 
second only to the private 
automobile. It estimates that 
there are now approximately 
70,000 buses in operation in 
the United States as common 
carriers spread impartially 
over every State in the Union, 


Almost wherever there is an im- 
proved road there is a .motor-bus 
route competing with the railways 
for passengers. One line on the 
Pacific Coast operates on routes 
over 2000 miles in length. The 
number of bus companies now oper- 
ating and the number of routes they 
cover are astounding. For example, 
in the New England district there 
are about 350 bus companies oper- 
ating over some 500 routes. In the 
region north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi there are 
more than 2700 bus companies op- 
erating [over nearly 3000 routes. 
In the region south of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi there are 
1600 operating bus companies with 
buses covering 18,000 routes. In the 
northwestern States there are 400 
bus companies operating over 500 
routes. In the southwestern States 
there are 750 bus companies operat- 
ing over 850 routes. 








ONE OF A FLEET OF MOTOR BUSES OPERATED BY THE 
SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE RAILROAD 
(This company found that its passenger traffic was rapidly diminishing, 


so it bought the competing bus line to maintain transportation supremacy 
and yet give the type of service its patrons desired) 


There were and are two reasons for the 
falling off in the passenger business of the 
steam railroads. Most important by far, of 
course, is the private automobile. The 
average man who used formerly the train 
to take his family to the lake over the 
week-end in the summer now goes in his 
own motor car. The farmer who took the 
train into town to buy his supplies now 
cranks up his own flivver and drives in 
and out again. 


A Second Reason: The Bus 


The other reason for the decline in 
passenger business was, and is, the motor 
bus, operated in many places in direct 
competition with the steam railway. A 
less important factor than the private 
motor car, yet the motor bus is not to be 
disregarded. 

The Railway Age maintains that within 
the last two years the motor bus has be- 


What does all this mean? 
For one thing, it means that 
the motor bus and the auto- 
mobile are revolutionizing the 
business of passenger trans- 
portation in the United States. 


A Northwestern Railroad Shows the Way 


About two years ago this fact began to 
dawn on a few railroad men. The first 
railroad to see the light was the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, a comparatively short 
line, although well within the group of Class 
I railroads, which operates in the far north- 
west corner of the United States. This 
road had seen its passenger business dwindle 
to avery lowebb. It also had the privilege 
but doubtful pleasure of seeing just where 
its business was going since a surfaced high- 
way paralleled its tracks closely on the 125- 
mile stretch from, Portland, Ore., through 
the Rainier country to the Pacific coast 
at Astoria and Seaside. Its passenger 
business was going to a motor-bus com- 
petitor operating over this highway. 

After due and lengthy consideration had 
been given to the situation that had arisen, 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle decided 
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that it, too, would operate 
buses, not to replace its train 
service entirely, but rather to 
supplement it. Consequently 
it went on the highway in 
direct competition with its bus 
competitor. 

The battle lasted for some- 
thing over a year. In June, 
1925, the independent motor- 
bus operator capitulated and 
made a deal with the railway 
whereby he sold it his rolling 
stock, good-will, and other 
assets for a fair price. Now 
the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle has regained its trans- 
portation supremacy in the 











territory between Portland and 
the coast, and with its trains 
and highway equipment it is 
providing patrons with a vastly 
better service than they had 
ever before enjoyed. It has found that, 
while its train-operating cost of some- 
thing over a dollar a mile required a con- 
stant load of over thirty passengers to pay 
expenses, the bus with its thirty-cent operat- 
ing cost could pay out, at 3.6 cents a mile, 
with nine or ten passengers, an important 
factor due to the dwindling patronage. It 
has found, too, that it can afford to put on 
more buses, shortening the interval between 
them and thus win back some of the busi- 
ness lost to the private automobile. It has 
found from experience that buses, besides 
saving money for the railroads by making it 


A NEW SUBURBAN SERVICE OPERATED BY THE SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


(This bus is the product of a company prominent in the manufacturing 
of railroad cars, which has now become also a producer of buses) 


possible to take off some trains, can even 
earn money for them. 


A New England Road Follows Suit 


Next, a railroad in the far northeastern 
corner of the country decided to supplement 
its train service with bus service. This 
road was the Boston & Maine, which had 
seen its passenger business dwindle with 
the construction of a network of excellent 
roads in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. It, too, decided to fight fire with 
fire or, to put it in another way, to take 
advantage of its opportunities. The 

Boston & Maine therefore 








embarked upon an elaborate 
program of experimentation 
with buses, with several pur- 
poses in mind. It tried using 
buses directly replacing trains; 
it tried them as supplements 
of the train service, and as 
main line feeders which 
branched out into virgin ter- 
ritory. The general purpose 
was, of course, better service 
for its patrons. These ex- 
periments have been quite 
successful, as is evidenced by 
plans now in course of adop- 
tion providing for a much 
more extensive system of bus 








THE BOSTON & MAINE RAILWAY NOW OPERATES BUS LINES 


(Good roads brought serious competition to New England railroads, but 
they were able to meet it by supplementing train service with buses) 


lines. 
Another railway pioneer in 
bus operation was the Great 
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go to New Haven or New York, 
would be required to go to Meriden 
or Wallingford to get a train. 

Now what is the situation? The 
Yalesville resident has hourly ser- 
vice, with baggage-checking privi- 
leges and all the usual privileges of 
rail ticket-holders, beginning at eight 
o’clock in the morning and continu- 
ing until eleven o’clock at night, and 
in thirteen out of sixteen instances 
the motor coach connects with a 
train for New York. 

There are twelve New England 
Transportation routes now in oper- 
ation in Connecticut, seven in 
Massachusetts, and three in Rhode 
Island, as well as six interstate routes. 
The longest is that between Danbury 
and Canaan, a distance of sixty- 








COORDINATED RAILWAY AND BUS SCHEDULES IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


(The New England Transportation Co., a million-dollar subsidiary of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, operates 777 miles of bus 
routes, supplementing the New Haven’s 1958 miles of road) 


Northern, the famous Jim Hill road, which 
now has one of the largest fleets of motor 
buses in operation of any steam railroad. 
Its bus-line mileage in Minnesota actually 
exceeds its railway-line mileage. 


How Two Eastern Roads Improve Service 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
was also among the first railroads to smile 
upon the motor bus and take it into the 
sacred precincts of the official family. It 
has had notable success in this field and is 
planning a greatly extended service. It 


has a fleet of 166 buses now. Edward J. 
Pearson, president of the New Haven 
System, recently summed up his views re- 
garding railroad bus operation in the fol- 
lowing words: 


The fundamental reason behind our adoption 
of the gasoline vehicle, both by rail and on the 
highway, is our twofold obligation: first, to the 
public to perform a full transportation service, 
which includes the carrying of passengers, baggage, 
mail, and express in passenger-train service, and of 
freight; and second, the obligation to protect the 
investment of the owners of the property. The 
New Haven Railroad system organized its million- 
dollar subsidiary company last June for the purpose 
of operating highway motor coaches, and there- 


after embarked on its intensive plans for co- | 


ordinating the schedules of these coaches with its 
rail schedules. 

In many instances the beginning of highway 
operation by the railroad has meant better trans- 
portation service for communities than ever before. 
For instance, until our motor-coach service started, 
on January 17, Yalesville, Conn., had only two 
trains a day bound for New Haven—one at 5:52 
A.M. and the other at 6:05 p.m., both of which had 
connections for New York City. But at any other 
time of the day a resident of Yalesville wishing to 


four miles, and the shortest is in 
Rhode Island, between Wickford 
Junction and Wickford Landing. 

The wide extent of the operation 
of codrdinated rail and highway 
schedules is apparent by the fact that 
the New England ‘Transportation Company now 
has in operation 777 miles of line, supplementing 
the New Haven’s 1958 miles of road. 


An entirely new development in the use 
of motor buses by railroads is the service 
inaugurated late in August by the Balti- 
more and Ohio system, for the transporta- 
tion of its patrons from points in New York 
City to the train-side in Jersey City. The 
arrangement by which that road for a num- 
ber of years has used the Pennsylvania 
terminal has come toanend. Asan alterna- 
tive to bringing its trains into New York, 
the B. & O. adopts the experiment of taking 
passengers to the trains. Waiting-rooms 
are provided at several points in the city, 
where tickets may be bought and baggage 
checked, and where the bus calls for the 
railroad’s passengers at scheduled times. 


From Ridicule to Adoption 


Quite recently the Chicago & Alton 
decided to paint its name on some motor 
buses of its own and to operate them as sup- 
plements to its train service. The Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading have also begun 
to get actively in the game. The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Maine Cen- 
tral, the Rutland, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Union Pacific, the Colorado & 
Southern, are undertaking this new work. 

Another and much longer list would 
show railroads now working out plans for 
bus operation. The expectation is that 
before the year is over many of these will 
be knowing from personal experiences what 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY OFFERS A THREE-DAY SCENIC BUS TRIP 


(These buses, operated for the railroad, take the tourist from various railway points among the pueblas and 
cliff dwellings of the Southwest) 


it feels like to pe a bus operator. The 
railroads have been slow to get into the 
motor-bus business. Many of them have 
hated the buses, distrusted them, idiculed 


them, and done their best to eradicate them. 
But now they are adopting buses, and those 
who are familiar with the railways and their 
methods know that in adopting them they 
are making possible the development of the 
motor bus to the extreme limits of its in- 
herent possibilities. 


Venturing a Forecast 


What is ahead? With the railways, both 
steam and electric, turning their vast ex- 
perience to the working out of a transporta- 
tion scheme in which railways, buses, trucks, 
and other carriers will each do the task for 
which it is best fitted, what have we to ex- 
pect from them? How shall we go from 
place to place ten years from now? 

The answer is not known by anyone. 
Many men have firm opinions, but they 
have not yet the experience to prove them 
correct. For the present a consensus of 
opinions of those best qualified to form 
them will be sufficient. 

First, as to the number of buses that will 
soon be rolling over our highways—high- 
ways that are rapidly spreading into every 
remote corner. Several organizations in- 
terested in the bus business, headed by 
a publishing company, not long ago made 
a survey of the future market for buses. 


Their conclusion was that within the next 
six years there will be operating 272,000 
buses in addition to the 70,000 already on 
the roads. Think that over the next time 
you are stuck in a traffic jam. 

The bus-market estimators divided the 
market by States as follows: 15,000 and 
over, New York and Pennsylvania; 10,000 
to 15,000, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Texas; 7000 to 10,coo, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and California; 
5000 to 7000, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Minnesota; 2000 to 3000, Maine, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Florida, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Washington, 
and Oregon; less than 2000, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Rhode Island. Surely this is a prophecy 
that will start some thinking. 


The Private Car to Lose in Popularity 


Another most surprising opinion ex- 
pressed, and incidentally it is an opinion 
most strongly held, is that the private motor 
car will be used less, at least for business. 
For purely pleasure riding the private auto- 
mobile will perhaps lose its popularity. But 
for business purposes, for the man or 
woman who is in one place and wants to get 
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ning on the rails, or by 
motor buses paralleling 
them. He sees through 
tickets sold from New 
York to Podunk Junction, 
Ohio, with Mr. Smith, 
Podunk Junction’s leading 
banker, making the trip by 
through passenger train to 
Cleveland, then by limited 
or local bus to the old 
home town—all on one 
ticket and with baggage 
checked through. 

He sees Westchester 








THE VETERAN AND THE NOVICE IN TRANSPORTATION 
railroad bridge at Sidney, Ohio, and a motor-bus operating 


(The ‘Big Four” 


between Dayton and Piqua) 


to another place as conveniently yet as 
cheaply as possible, the private automobile 
which now enjoys such favor is due to be 
supplanted by the motor-bus. 

The spread in the use of the privately 
owned automobile has been greatly stim- 
ulated by the fact that bus transportation 
has not long been available and that rail- 
way transportation has been totally inade- 
quate from the point of convenience. No 
one has any desire to wait four or five hours 
for a train in order to get to a place, and 
then several hours more for a train upon 
which to return. The automobile, im- 
mediately available, has been resorted to 
for this reason and in spite of its cost. 

The coming of the motor-bus with its 
frequency of service has very measurably 
diminished the ‘attraction of the private 
motor car’s convenience and has served to 
call attention to its cost. Investigations 
made by some of the larger bus companies 
prove conclusively that a large part of 
their patronage has been drawn from the 
private automobile—much more, inciden- 
tally, than has been drawn directly from 
railway passenger trains. 


How the Bus May Grow 


Third, your transportation prophet sees 
hard roads criss-crossing every county and 
every State, and a huge network of bus lines 


connecting centers of population, with 
hourly service. He sees these bus lines 
leading to railway stations, making direct 
connections with ‘through passenger trains. 
He sees the railroads operating limited 
passenger trains exclusively, with the local 
work being done either by motor cars run- 


County, New York, for 
example (in the suburban 
region north of the metrop- 
olis), now quite inade- 
quately served by several railways running 
north and south, given infinitely better 
service by a network of bus lines, with 
schedules coérdinated with those of the 
railways, which hook up the principal 
towns by transportation service east and 
west. This, incidentally, is no idle dream; 
it is even now becoming a fact. 

He sees the State of Illinois, with its 
many north-and-south railways, provided 
with a complete service by bus lines, knit- 
ting the railway lines together. He sees 
the same sort of thing in the forty-seven 
other States, too. He sees us carried from 
our door to our destination by taxi-cab, 
by motor-bus, by train, by airplane, or 
by all of these, each fitting into its place in 
the pattern of our transportation design. 


All for Better Transportation 


There is the picture. It is idle to say that 
it is visionary. Only the future can affirm 
or deny its accuracy. In the meantime, 
it is a pleasant prospect. 

It is too much to expect that a transpor- 
tation Utopia is in the offing. To deprive 
the American citizen, by removing the 
cause, of his right to criticize the things and 
people that carry him and his goods about 
would be to destroy his happiness. But let 
him not be apprehensive. He will still 
have ample occasion for his heart-warming 
kicks. We shall not have a perfect trans- 
portation system—not at least until Ga- 
briel’s trumpet is heard and the last ‘“‘rush- 
hour” jam gets under way. But we shall 
have a transportation system infinitely 
better than the one we have to-day, and 
for that we can afford to be grateful. 




















AT LILLE THE ‘“‘COMPAGNIE DU CHEMIN DE FER DU NORD ’--NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY— 
HAS ERECTED A THOUSAND HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


(The large house is for the use of the station-master) 


FRANCE REBUILDS 


GARDEN CITIES IN THE WAR ZONE, FOR ELEVEN 
THOUSAND RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


BY B. S. TOWNROE 


[The author is an Englishman who had seen villages in northern France when the ruin of war was com- 
plete, and his observations now, eight years after the Armistice, have that additional authority —TueE Epitor] 


URING the past few weeks I have 
been privileged to see behind the 
scenes of the Northern Railway in France, 
to visit some of the 11,009 houses built for 
the families of the employees, and to inspect 
the various social amenities provided. 
Before the war the Northern Railway 
possessed 2,385 miles of railway track, of 
which 1,452 miles fell into the hands of the 
German troops. At the end of the war 
1,452 miles of railway track, 8 viaducts, 811 
bridges, 5 tunnels, 338 railway stations, and 
115 water reservoirs were completely de- 
stroyed. The task of reconstruction was 
therefore immense, and it is an eloquent 
proof of the resource of the French nation 
to learn that in March, 1o19, the train 
service recommenced on all the lines; that 
by 1920 express trains were running on the 
main lines, and that by 1921 the task of 
building the principal railway stations 


began. I lunched recently at the buffet of 
the railway station of Quentin, open, that 
day for the first time, and later saw the 
new concrete station at Lens that is not 
yet completed. 

Wisely the company has devoted itself, 
before undertakirg work that could possibly 
be delayed, to making sure that all of the 
work people—especially those who are 
married and have families—should be pro- 
vided with comfortable and healthy homes. 
\ithout doubt some of the new garden 
cities built by the Northern Railway set 
an example to other countries for the care 
with which every detail is thought out, and 
for the gaiety and joie de vivre of the sur- 
roundings. 

So many thousand houses had either been 
destroyed or damaged during the war that 
it was imperative to provide fresh housing 
accommodation. At Tergnier, for example, 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF TERGNIER, WHERE THE RAILROAD HAS BUILT 1300 HOUSES, THE 
MAJORITY OF CONCRETE AND BRICK 


(The white lines show the network of streets, which aggregate 16 miles, with the main avenue more than a mile long) 


the whole district was a ruin, for this was 
the vortex of some of the fiercest fighting 
of the war. Here there have now been built 
over 1,300 houses, far and away the majority 
of concrete or brick. The ‘size of this 
garden city may be estimated from the fact 
that there are altogether 16 miles of roads. 
The main avenue is 1,800 yards long. The 
city is laid out in the most modern way 
possible, with large squares. Each house 
has a separate garden. Even to obtain the 
land for such an undertaking was no easy 
task, for there were many proprietors of the 
2,000 hectares of land on which Tergnier is 
built, and many of these had been scattered 
by the advent of war and could not be 
found. Notwithstanding all these dif- 
ficulties, the city has now been established. 

As well as the 1,300 houses, there are 
schools, a dispensary with a room where 
the mothers may consult doctors about the 
well-being of their babies, shower baths, a 
large village hall that can also be used as a 
moving-picture house, a post-office, a school 
where girls learn domestic economy, a 
sports ground, tennis court, a public garden 


established in a quarry, and various play- 
grounds for children. 

The type of house built usually has four 
rooms, including a living room and three 
bedrooms, one for the parents, one for the 
boys, and one for the girls. Normally each 
house also has a cellar, where the house- 
wives keep their vegetables, their wood, 
and even a cask of wine or bottles of light 
French beer. The porch, too, plays many 
parts and is much appreciated, for some- 
times the wash is placed there to dry; dur- 
ing the summer the women sit and sew in 
its shade; in the afternoon the babies sleep 
there; the engine driver or guard reads his 
paper there when he comes back from work; 
while the whole family often have supper 
there in the evening. 

The materials used have been local, in 
order to save the cost of transport. On the 
average each house has cost about 26,000 
francs ($5,000 at normal exchange value; 
$650 at present value). But this is in- 
creased in the neighborhood of the larger 
towns where the cost of installing drainage 
and lighting, and making roads, has been ° 








FRANCE RE-BUILDS 





heavy. A special feature of 
these railway garden cities is 
that there are no walls, and 
rarely even fencing between 
the houses, but simply strands 
of wire held up by concrete 
posts. At first tenants anxious 
for privacy and isolation asked 
that brick wails should be built 
around their gardens, but they 
now appreciate that the ex- 
isting system gives a general 
impression of freedom and 
adds to the beauty of the city. 

A number of architects were 
engaged, who worked under 
the control of the Chief En- 











gineer, M. Dautry. Separate 
contractors carried out the 
work, constructing about a 
hundred buildings each. The 
houses are now surrounded by fruit trees 
and reached by avenues planted with 
acacias and chestnuts, and during the sum- 
mer are bright with the beauty of numer- 
ous flower beds. 

There are also in several of the cities, 
hotels specially designed for the comfort 


of engine drivers and other officials who 
have to stay for a few hours before going 


on with another train. In the past the 
drivers, guards, dining-car attendants and 
others had to find accommodation in some 
poor lodging house. Now there have been 
built no less than 21 foyers or hotels, at 
Hirson, containing 180 beds, at Aulnoye 204 
beds, at Lille 156 beds, at Longeaue 228 
beds, and at Tergnier 240. The driver who 
comes off his engine, dirty and tired, can 
immediately enjoy a kot bath. There is a 
drying room provided for working clothes, 


ONE OF THE TWO-STORY, FIVE-ROOM HOUSES AT TERGNIER 


(Showing the wire fences used in these garden cities, a departure from the 


usual French stone wall) 


a spacious dining-room, and also a smoking 
room well provided with books and papers. 
Usually a driver and fireman occupy the 
same room, so that they may be called at 
the same time and rise together to their 
work. 

These hotels are only one example out of 
many that could be given in order to illus- 
trate how the Northern Railway is caring 
for its employees. It must be noted that 
this railway is mentioned merely as repre- 
sentative of the movement now taking 
place in the industries of France to en- 
courage the well-being and happiness of all 
the workpeople. 

The destruction due to the war has had 
one good effect in making it possible to 
start afresh in the provision of better 
houses. The actual figures of the work 
done in this respect by the Northern Rail- 
~ way alone, since the armistice, 








are impressive. There have 
been built and are occupied 
11,141 houses. The largest 
number are at Tergnier, but 
at Lille there are almost 1,000, 
at Arras 554, at Bethune 538, 
at Dunkirque 617, at Laon 
575, at Lens 806, and at Lon- 
gueau 517. There have been 
built 33 schools for boys and 
girls; 19 schools where do- 
mestic economy is taught, and 
g technical schools. There are 








THIS PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT LENS-MERICOURT IS 
ONE OF THIRTY-THREE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS BUILT BY THE NORTHERN RAILROAD 


18 buildings where there are 
baths and showers; 24 dispen- 
saries, including infant-welfare 
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-| the workmen should govern 
‘ the cities themselves. They 
considered that although disci- 
pline was essential during 
working hours, the employees 
must be free men on their re- 
turn home, that they should 
have every opportunity to 
create their own social life, 
and should have actual experi- 
ence in the task of administer- 
ing a municipality. Accord- 
ingly, each city is governed by 
a local council on which there 
is one representative for every 
fifty tenants. The company 
has also the right to place 








three officials on the council 


THERE ARE TWENTY-FIVE RECREATION HALLS WHERE in order to keep touch be- 


CONCERTS, BALLS, FETES, AND MOVING-PICTURES HELP TO 
PROVIDE A PLEASANT LIFE FOR THE WORKMEN'S FAMILIES 


(This building is at the railroad development near Lens, known as Lens- 
Mericourt, where 800 new homes have been erected) 


centers, 25 recreation halls, and 30 sports 
grounds. Just as the railways are’ improv- 
ing their technical services, and electrifying 
the line, so the efficiency and welfare of 
the man power employed is being similarly 
cared for. 

It is worthy of note that the French 
Railways generally have greatly improved 
their financial position; and it is asserted 
by Mr. Cahill, Commercial Counsellor to 
the British embassy in Paris, that “apart 
from electrification, the reduced or almost 
stationary consumption of coal in face of 
greatly enhanced traffic may 


tween the various estates, and 
to assist in any way possible. 

At Tergnier the Municipal 
Council consists of 27 mem- 
bers in all, 24 elected and 3 representing 
the Company. The Council spends about 
60 francs a year for each house—or 78,000 
francs in all—on such services as sanitation, 
the upkeep of the public gardens, public 
lighting, shower baths, and the organiza- 
tion of special fétes. During my recent 
visit to Tergnier I was met by the whole 
of the local Council, headed by the chair- 
man, who were all obviously intensely proud 
of their city, for they insisted that I see 
every detail including the coéperative 
stores and the slaughter house! 





be due to the economy bonus 
on working accorded to the 
staff under the new railway 
legislation.” The manage- 
ment and the workers now co- 
operate in their own interests 
with a view to keeping down 
costs. 

The method of administra- 
tion for all these houses and 
social activities is of special 
interest. There were two al- 
ternatives: Either they could 
appoint an official to act as 
director of each city, or else 
they could entrust the local 
government to the inhabitants. 














In order that there should not 


be any suggestion of “orand- AN EXAMPLE, AT LILLE-LA-DELIVRANCE, OF THE ONE- 


motherly legislation,’’ the 
Northern Railway decided that 


STORY, FOUR-ROOM HOUSE 


(This type represents the greater part of the eleven thousand homes 


built for railroad employees) 
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The results of all these social activities 
have proved to be extremely satisfactory 
from every point of view. If the death rate 
of children is a reliable guide, the garden 
city at Tergnier must be a very healthy 
place in which to live, for it is far below 
that of some of the neighboring towns. 
Strikes have been unknown, and even in 
the spring of 1920, when there was serious 
industrial trouble in France, the workmen 
on the “ Nord” remained loyal. 

The men and their families certainly 
enjoy a very full life; I saw the employees 
amusing themselves at such sports as foot- 
ball, tennis, and croquet, as well as at the 
throwing of the javelot, peculiar to the 
district, and at bowls. At Arras there is a 
good deal of archery, and at St. Quentin 
a well supported rifle club. Many of the 
men cultivate their own kitchen gardens, 
helped by their wives and children. At 
Tergnier and the other cities the recreation 
halls are almost continually in use. Ir. one 
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year alone, I was told, in one hall which 
contains some 500 persons, there had been 
arranged 15 concerts, 20 balls, 50 fétes as 
well as 150 evenings of moving-picture 
entertainments. At Christmas special gifts 
are given to all the children; following an 
old French tradition. For those who wish 
to read and study there is a central library 
in each city. 

Enough has been written to show the 
new spirit in French industry, and how the 
Northern Railway and other large railway 
and colliery companies are leading the 
way in insuring for their thousands of work 
people as happy a life as possible. Only 
in one respect is there a blank in these 
cities. There is no public house or esta- 
minet, for it is argued that the sale of 
alcoholic liquor is injurious to health, re- 
duces the amount of family comforts, and 
wastes money. With this exception there 
is complete freedom for these garden cities 
where a new France is being created. 





HE UNTANGLED A RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


BY LINLEY V. GORDON 


HERE is an American in Australia by the 
name of Webb. He has been there for three 
He is Commissioner of the South Australian 
He is the highest paid civil servant in 
the Commonwealth, receiving a larger salary than 


years. 
Railways. 


the Governor himself. 


Webb came to the position in this way: 


South Australian Railways are State-owned. 
have 


been coming up at the end of each year with 





The 
They 





a heavy liability, the debt climbing higher and 
higher. The Government was growing desperate. 
At this point it was decided to secure a man from 
America, intimate with American Railway Sustems. 
The Government found Webb. He went to South 
Australia in 1922, under contract ‘for seven years, 
and cannot return until that term has expired. 
South Australia had not turned to America here- 
tofore for such a purpose. The event was widely 
heralded. It was the “Best Seller” in the field of 
conversation. Some groups had wanted an Ameri- 
can, others an Australian. 

William Alfred Webb had been a messenger for 
a Colorado railroad at the age of twelve, in 1890; 
and fifteen years later was assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Colorado & Southern Railway. In 1911 














MR. WILLIAM A. WEBB 


(An Ameiican who was made Commissioner 
of the South Australian Railways in 1922) 
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ke became general manager of the Texas 
Central Railroad, and from 1912 to 1919 
he was general manager, vice-president, 
and chief operating officer of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas system. When the call 
to Australia came he was president of the 
Cambria and Indiana Railroad. 


A Man and His Job 


The new job had a superb setting. There 
was the need calling the man; there was 
the great expectation; there was the high 
enthusiasm developed by papers and 
periodicals. Everything conduced to make 
a lively time for the American Commis- 
sioner of South Australian Railways. 

To make matters doubly interesting was 
the physical part of the man. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, straight as a pine, leonine head, 
steady eyes, straight nose, firm chin, big 
feet, huge hands carrying a handshake 
with a message in it. Good to look upon, 
as was said of Saul the son of Kish. A 
look at him, a sound of his voice, and 
one was sure this son of Uncle Sam meant 
business. 

Then came the job. What did he do 
first? It would be hard to say. Stories 
cluster round a man looked upon as a 
phenomenon. And, true to form, human 
nature spread stories about W. A. Webb till 
to-day many interesting things are told. I 
shall not vouch for the authenticity and 
genuineness of all the tales I relate here, 
but they have the earmarks of veracity. 
They comport with a man of Webb’s 
character. 


Clearing the Decks 


One of the first things he did was to take 
a good look at his office, in Adelaide. The 
Australians know of the well-equipped 
quarters of administrators in organized 
business of America. The old establish- 
ment was relinquished, and a new and 
spacious office, handsomely appointed, was 
set up. On entering this elegant place his 
optic nerve settled on a long table, his 
working table, cluttered from end to end 
with official documents. ‘‘ What is this?” 
he asked, pointing to faded papers. “‘ They 
are Government documents, reports, sur- 
veys, unsettled matters,’’ was the reply. 
“What are they doing here?” he inquired. 
“They have always been here,” he was 
told. ‘Well, they will not remain here 
long,” continued Mr. Webb. 

He divided the whole State of South 


Australia into districts and appointed dis- 
trict superintendents. In a short space of 
time he had all the above-mentioned 
documents bundled and labeled according 
to the districts and sent to the superinten- 
dent in each region, with instructions that 
the papers were never to show up again on 
his table. And now when one enters the 
office he is greeted by the genial, but firm 
Commissioner. He sits at the long table, 
with nothing near him but a small scratch 
pad and a pencil. “The table is always 
like this,’ he remarked to me. And while 
he was saying it one could hear machinery 
going at top speed in adjoining cffices. 


Sonie Ways to Reduce Expenses 


He examined the budget. Finances were 
crippled. He noticed an appropriation 
amounting to many thousand pounds 
yearly for polishing brass plates bearing 
the Government name and number of the 
train. For a generation men had been 
polishing brass. “Paint all the plates 
black,” ordered the Railway Commissioner. 
Thus with one sweep of the brush he painted 
out one item of the budget. 

The Government was embarrassed by a 
large radical element in its railway ranks. 
The Gawler Locomotive Works were a 
hotbed of ultra-extremists. There were too 
many men in the shop. The Government 
had been confronted with this serious 
labor problem, but was afraid to discharge 
men in any considerable number. The 
onus was placed on the new Commissioner. 
He inspected the works and reported back 
that machinery was oksolete and _ that 
there were too many men employed. He 
dismissed several hundred. 

Then up went a cry acrcss the country. 
“We pay an American a fabulous sum to 
dismiss Australian men,” skouted one set. 
“Why didn’t the Government pay an 
Australian a decent salary then it would 
have been unnecessary to send to America 
for a boss,” bawled another set. But the 
deed was done, the number of employees 
curtailed. Criticism went up like a rocket 
but soon after came down like a stick, and 
uneasiness vanished. 


“The Public Be Pleased!” 


Webb was not overpleased with the 
manners of the average railway workmen. 
He addressed a letter to them urging 
courtesy of service at all times. One day 
he tested it out by telephone from one of 
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the railway offices. Said he, “Can you 
tell me what time the next train leaves 
for Hamley Bridge”? ‘ No—I’m not paid 
for looking up trains,” came the reply. 
Whereupon Webb gave orders to one of his 
men to proceed at once to the station and 
fire the fellow. 

Another day the Commissioner was at a 
station near Adelaide. He noticed a 
number of men about the station with little 
to do. They did not know him. He 
tested his letter once more by asking one 
of them what time the next train left for 
Adelaide. The man replied, “I don’t 
know.” “Where might I find out”? 
asked the chief; and the employee replied, 
“Around the corner at the window.” 
Webb turned and asked him to report next 
morning at headquarters. He reported. 
He was not discharged, but reprimanded. 
On a later occasion the Commissioner was 
at the same station and noticed great 
enthusiasm on the part of the employees 
and excellent courtesy. 


Human Side of the Commissioner 


There was a shortage of trucks. A 
railway “truck” in Australia is a freight 
car in America. Farmers were at a loss 
to transport grain and stock. One day 
the Commissioner was in the settlement 
country where railways are scarce. He 
noticed some trucks on a side line. He 
asked the station master what the trucks 
were doing there and if they were full. He 
was told they were empty. ‘‘Hook them 
on to my train,’ he commanded and the 
distinguished Commissioner proceeded to 
the metropolis of Adelaide with a string of 
trucks trailing his train. Custom of course 
proclaimed the action as undignified in a 
servant of the Government; but the deed 
was highly impressive and won many 
friends, especially in rural localities where 
men waited many days for the necessary 
trucks to carry the grain that was piled 
high in huge four bushel sacks by the side 
of the railroad. 





Prominence is given to the Government 
Ball in South Australia, a social function 
transcending all others of the year. At 
supper, when liquors are served, the Com- 
missioner of Railways turns his glasses 
down. If asked why, he answers: “My 
country is under prohibition law. I 
wish to obey the law even when I am 
not at home.” 

He has made it a rule to discharge every 
man whose breath smells of alcohol. He 
holds the opinion that railroading and 
booze do not go together, and has let it be 
known. If a man drinks he loses his job. 
He has exerted vigorous influence in this 
direction. 

He is greatly interested in the moral and 
religious life of Australia. Soon after 
taking residence he united with the historic 
Chalmers Presbyterian Church. He works 
at his religion. He is a close friend of the 
preacher and generously supports the 
several agencies which are promoted by 
that institution. 

America may well be proud of William 
A. Webb. He has the strength of a giant 
but is no railway Mussolini. He does not 
tyrannize. By the exercise of brains, 
experience, and moral power he has brought 
railways in his particular state to a success- 
ful stage of recuperation. 

It ought to be said that he has had the 
solid backing of the South Australian 
Government. He has been supported in 
his innovations, the many new things he 
has tried out. The Government teams up 
with him. They see him as the great 
executive in railway service. New tracks, 
new engines, rolling stock, and a magnifi- 
cent railway station at Adelaide are in 
process of construction. Members of the 
Government feel that a burden has been 
rolled from their shoulders by the presence 
and genius of the manager they have 
secured. Webb has succeeded in bringing 
to a stage of efficiency one of the most ° 
puzzling and perplexing of all South 
Australian enterprises. 





























THE WESTERN PORTAL OF THE TUNNEL UNDER THE ROCKIES 


(This railroad tunne!, now nearing completion, will eliminate the existing open passage over the Rocky Mountains, west 


of Denver, which has been blocked by snow every winter. 


The present road crosses the continental divide at an eleva- 


tion of 11,660 feet, while the new tunnel is 2500 feet lower and not affected by storms. In this picture the black spot in 
the snow, toward the right, is the tunnel opening on the Pacific side) 


TUNNELING THE ROCKIES 


BY MILLARD MILBURN RICE 





TUNNEL through the 

Rocky Mountains has 
been the dream of more than one 
pioneer of the past. And now 
that dream is coming true. 

The history of the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railroad (more often 
known as the ‘‘ Moffat Road’’) 
is the story of great hopes, of 
financial battles, of heartbreaks, 
of man’s unsuccessful struggle 
with the elements. But the 
final chapter of that history is 
being written in the construc- 
tion of the six-mile Moffat 
Tunnel through towering James 








tains 14,000 feet or more in 
height than in all of the other 
States of the Union put to- 
gether. In fact, there are so 
many peaks above 14,000 feet 
elevation that seventeen of 
them are still unnamed. 

The ‘Forty-niners,”’ in their 
rush to find shorter and quicker 
routes to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia, combed the Rockies for 
passes. But in Colorado these 
are nearly all above 11,000 feet 
elevation. Snow closes them 
in the latter part of September, 
and they cannot be used until 








Peak; and this is the story of 
man’s triumph over Nature— 
not without difficulties, but 
triumph nevertheless. 

The Rockies lie as a great, 
forbidding, and at times impassable barrier 
across the State of Colorado. There is in 
the Rocky Mountains of Colorado a larger 
area of territory 10,000 feet or more above 
sea level and a greater number of moun- 

300 


DAVID H. MOFFAT 


(For whom the six-mile 
railroad tunnel under the 
Rockies has been named) 


the following June. 

To remedy this difficulty the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad 
was built by the late David H. 
Moffat and his associates. But 
that road, crossing the Continental Divide 
at an altitude of 11,660 feet, suffered 
almost as severely as the highways. In 
some winters it has been closed entirely to 
traffic for as much as sixty days at a time. 
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During nine months of the year, therefore, 
the best means of going from the eastern 
part of Colorado to the western slope of the 
Rockies is by literally “going around” the 
Rocky Mountains—a long and _ tiresome 
journey. 

The Mountain Barrier 


So effective has this barrier been in the 
past that some have felt there was grave 
possibility that the State of Colorado might 
be divided into two parts. The western 
portion, shut off by the mountains from 
the capital at Denver, has considered itself 
to be almost a territory apart. But the 
tunnel now nearly completed is about to 
change all that. This great undertaking, 
begun in the fall of 1923, is expected to be 
finished early in 1927. With the exception 
of the Swiss passages through the Alps, it 
will be the longest railroad tunnel in the 
world; and many of the problems of its 
construction will make it one of the interest- 
ing and sizable engineering projects in the 
history of railroading. 

To anyone unfamiliar with what the 
mountaineer knows as “‘high country,” the 
problems of railroading in the Rockies are 
dificult to understand. ‘High country” 
in winter is a great, solitary, trackless 
expanse of shifting snows; a region of Arctic 
temperatures where, after long exposure, 
men actually “freeze in their tracks.’’ It is 
a region in which men, left long to them- 
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PUTTING DENVER -ON THE TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL RAILROAD MAP 
(The heavy black line shows the route of the Denver & 


Salt Lake Railroad and approximately the location of the 
tunnel improvement) 


selves, go insane from the very loneliness of 
their surroundings. Above an elevation of 
about gooo feet the heavy snows are dry 

















FIGHTING SNOW ON THIS RAILWAY PASS HAS 
CONSTITUTED TWO-FIFTHS OF THE ROAD’S 
OPERATING COST 


throughout the winter and icy blasts shift 
them about at will. Frequently whole 
mountain valleys are filled with the huge 
drifts thus formed. Some thirty miles or 
more of the “‘ Moffat Road”’ is located above 
gooo feet elevation. In order to keep it 
even partially in operation throughout the 
winter months a great portion of those 
thirty miles has been covered with snow- 
sheds; but even such methods were not 
fully effective, as already noted. 

Some idea of the tremendous problems 
presented and the enormous cost of opera- 
tion is given by the fact that 41 per cent. of 
the operating cost of the “Moffat Road” 
is said to have been absorbed in fighting 
snow on the Continental Divide. In the 
face of such odds it is not surprising that the 
road went into the hands of receivers shortly 
after the death of its founder, David H. 
Moffat, in 1911. 


A Tunnel Nine Thousand Feet High 


The tunnel now being bored, beginning 
at an elevation of about g10o feet, will 
eliminate most of the trackage above gooo 
feet, together with approximately twenty- 
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eight miles of 4 per cent. grade. At present 
it requires four powerful Mallett type 
engines to pull a twenty-two car freight 
train over these grades, and five engines to 
take twenty-four cars over. With the tunnel 
in operation it is expected that one ordinary 
“consolidation engine will haul this same 
train at twice the speed now possible. It 
does not require a financial wizard to under- 
stand the saving to be effected and therefore 
one of the reasons for boring the tunnel. 
But there is another reason for the con- 
struction of the tunnel—probably a more 
potent one. The State Geologist of Colorado 
estimates that in the northwestern part of 
the State (a portion of the territory to be 
opened up more effectively by the tunnel) 
there is sufficient oil shale to produce ten 
times the amount of oil that has been taken 
from all the wells in America up to the 
present time. He is quoted as saying that 
there is enough coal in the Colorado portion 
of the Uintah and Green River Basins 
to supply the United States for 1,500 years 
at the present rate of consumption. The 
magnitude of these estimates, coupled with 
the known agricultural possibilities of this 
great territory west of the Rockies, give 
some idea of the resources to be opened up. 


Denver Takes the Lead 


The city of Denver, jealous of its growth 
as cities are, took the lead in promoting 


and financing the Moffat Tunnel project, 
Denver was anxious to secure to herself the 
benefits of these immense natural resources, 
A tunnel taxation district, known as the 
Moffat Tunnel District, was formed of 
territory contiguous to the tunnel; a bond 
issue of $6,720,000 was authorized after the 
constitutionality of the case had _ been 
carried to the United States Supreme Court; 
and an administrative commission was 
appointed. The provisions of the under- 
taking are that the tunnel shall be owned 
perpetually by the Tunnel District and 
shall be operated by a commission of five 
who may contract for the use of the tunnel 
by corporations and individuals until its 
capacity has been reached. It is expected 
that the tunnel will eventually be used bya 
number of the great transcontinental rail- 
roads. 

Under these conditions work was begun 
on both sides of the Rockies in 1923. The 
tunnel contractors began boring, not on the 
tunnel itself, but on a smaller tunnel 8 by 8 
feet, known as a pioneer bore, located 
parallel to the main 16 by 24 foot tunnel and 
75 feet away from it. To the layman this 
appears at first to be a strange and wasteful 
procedure—boring two tunnels to complete 
one. But for the type of work this had 
several advantages: It served as an ex- 
ploratory project for the main tunnel; from 
it cross cuts were made to the main bore at 
intervals and work was begun 
at many points at once, 











allowing for the employment 
of almost any number of men 


many months in the time of 
completion. When it is realized 
that the interest charges alone 
are $1,000 per day, with no 
offsetting revenue until the 
tunnel is in operation, every 
day saved is valuable. 


Four-fifths Completed 


Moreover, the pioneer tunnel 
has been used for the removal 
of rock, for ventilation, and 
for transmission of power and 
light. And when the project 


will not be a loss by any means. 
It will be used, probably by 








AN AIR SHOVEL OPERATING IN THE MAIN TUNNEL 
(Showing the timbering and method of excavating in this 16 by 24 foot bore) 


the city of Denver, for bring- 
ing water from the westerl 
slope of the Rockies. 
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is complete this smaller bore ; 
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the pioneer tunnel, empty- 
ing the waters of the lake 
into the bore. 

When the water came 
into the tunnel there was 
at first some doubt as to 
whether or not it came 
from the lake or a sub- 
terranean stream. A test 
was made by putting 
chemicals into the lake 
and chemically testing the 
water in the tunnel, and 
it showed that it was lake 
water. But so effectively 
did the engineers and 
tunnel contractors combat 








“HARVEY HOUSE,” TWO MILES UNDERGROUND 


(If the workmen had been obligéd to come entirely out of the tunnel for lunch, 
several hours’ time would have been lost) 


On July 1, 1926, the bores had progressed 
as follows: 

Pioneer bore 15,822 feet in from East Portal. 

Main bore 13,239 feet in from East Portal. 

Pioneer bore 12,661 feet in from West Portal. 

Main bore 8000 feet in from West Portal. 
Since the length of the tunnel is 6.09 miles, 
it can be seen that somewhat more than 80 
per cent. of it is now complete. Work goes 
forward at the rate of about forty feet per 
day, except when unusual difficulties are 
encountered. 


A Triumph over Nature 


The center of the tunnel is nearly 3,000 
feet below the crest of the Continental 
Divide and nearly a mile below the top of 
James Peak. Naturally, 


this, that work was de- 
layed for only about a 
week and now goes on 
again as usual. 

Thus men are conquering the mountains. 
But the mountains have taken their toll of 
men: David H. Moffat put into the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railroad the bulk of his for- 
tune and died worn out from his labors 
of railroading; and the snow and winds 
and cold of the higher mountain stretches 
have taken their toll of other lives and 
fortunes. But the mountains are beaten 
at last. And when, in 1927, the tunnel 
workmen meet thousands of feet beneath 
the Continental Divide, and the tunnel 
is opened with a great State celebration, 
this occasion will be something more than 
to recognize the completion of the Moffat 
Tunnel—it will mark a new triumph of 
man over Nature. : 





many unforeseen engineer- 
ing difficulties have been 
encountered in boring so 
far beneath the earth. 
Many of these are of such 
technical nature that they 
are understandable only 
to an engineer. But a 
very real difficulty which 
impresses anyone is the 
actual draining of a moun- 
tain lake into and through 
the pioneer tunnel. The 
bore passes 1500 feet 
below Crater Lakes, re- 
puted in local traditions 














as bottomless. And the 
bottom literally “fell out” 
ot one of these lakes into 


AN UNDERGROUND LAKE WAS ONE DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED 


(Fifteen hundred feet above is Crater Lake, the bottom of which literally fell out 
and flooded the pioneer bore for more than a mile) 











THE NEW COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING LAW 


BY LLOYD S. TENNY 


(Acting Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture) 


URING the closing days of the last 
session of Congress, a bill was passed 
creating a Division of Coéperative Market- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture. The 
public is always interested in anything that 
affects, directly or indirectly, the food 
supply of the nation. There is a particular 
desire throughout the country to know just 
what this new measure provides, how it was 
conceived, and what may reasonably be 
expected as a result of its administration. 
The law in itself does not provide for any 
great amount of new work, nor does it 
change greatly the policies already es- 
tablished in the Department of Agriculture 
regarding codperative marketing work. For 
ten years and more the old Bureau of 
Markets—the present Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics—has been working with 
the farmers throughout the country by 
aiding and developing codperative market- 
ing organizations along sane and efficient 
business lines. No specific Congressional 
authority had, however, been given for the 
work; and, as a matter of fact, nowhere 
in the appropriation acts, even, had specific 
appropriations been made for coédperative 
marketing studies. 

From this standpoint then the most out- 
standing feature, in many respects, con- 
cerning this new law is that it is the first 
direct and positive statement by the 
Congress of the United States relating to 
the development of codperative marketing. 
It is true that in 1922 Congress passed 
what is known as the Capper-Volstead Act, 
which specifically states that farmers may 
act together in associations in collectively 
processing and marketing their products. 
The 1922 law provides that if the Secretary 
of Agriculture has reason to believe that 
any association operates in such a way that 
the price of the product is unduly enhanced, 
he shall file a complaint against the associ- 
ation, requiring it to show cause why it 
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should not cease from so restraining trade; 
therefore this act has been looked upon as a 
control measure affecting codperatives. 


‘Provisions of the New Law 


The new law of 1926 differs essentially 
from the Capper-Volstead Act. It author- 
izes the creation of a new Division in the 
Department of Agriculture, the work of 
which shall be to acquire, analyze, and 
disseminate economic and statistical in- 
formation regarding the organization and 
business methods of codperative associ- 
tions. The wording is so broad that any 
and all kinds of studies, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, affecting codperative mar- 
keting work, may be undertaken. 

The Division is also authorized to acquire 
information concerning crop prospects, sup- 
ply and demand, current receipts, exports 
and imports, and similar matters, and to 
analyze this information and disseminate it. 

The law further provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may call into 
council representatives from codperative 
associations to aid in establishing policies 
and contacts in matters relating to co- 
operative marketing. 

There is a self-executing provision in the 
law which authorizes farmers to exchange 
past, present, and prospective crop and mar- 
ket information, directly or through their 
associations, or through a common agent. 


The Growth of Farm Cod peratives 


Few people realize the magnitude of the 
business done through existing codperative 
associations. In 1915 a survey was made 
by the Department which showed that there 
were approximately 5424 associations en- 
gaged in various codperative enterprises 
throughout the farm regions of the United 
States. A conservative estimate of the 
amount of business done by these assocla- 
tions at that time was at least $651,000,000. 
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The present figures in the Department, 
based on a much more complete investi- 
gation of the matter, reveal the fact that 
the number of associations has increased 
rather rapidly until now there are approxi- 
mately 12,000; but the total business has 
increased to an even greater extent, so 
that the volume of transactions by these 
codperative marketing groups is now esti- 
mated at $2,500,000,000 annually. 

It can thus be seen that the number of 
individual farmers directly associated with 
codperative associations, and the total 
amount of business handled, are very 
important considerations in the work of 
marketing our farm products. While the 
codperative growth has been extensive and 
rapid, there have naturally developed many 
problems relating to the business manage- 
ment, questions of organization, policies, 
etc. Some of these have caused consider- 
able difficulty in associations. 

It was with all these things in mind that 
late in the summer of 1925 Secretary 
Jardine felt that if the codperative leaders 
of the country wanted a specific measure 
providing for additional work in their 
field, they should be largely responsible 
not only for the wording of the measure 
itself but for its passage also. There had 
been also a feeling among coéperative associ- 
ations that the movement had now reached 
such large proportions that Congress should 
directly and positively recognize it. 


A Bill for the Farmer, Written by the Farmer 


As a result of some preliminary corre- 
spondence in October, twenty-four men 
came to Washington and met with repre- 
sentatives of the Department to consider 
all phases of the question. The leaders in 
the diary codperatives were present, and 
likewise co6perative grain and cotton men, 
while the fruit and vegetable field, the live- 
stock producers’ associations, the wool 
associations, the rice and raisin organi- 
zations of the Pacific coast—in fact every 
commodity and district was represented. 

At the conclusion of their meeting they 
submitted to the Secretary a report which 
will undoubtedly go down as one of the 
important documents in the history of 
codperative marketing. The following ex- 
tracts give some of the viewpoints regard- 
ing further legislation. 

The undersigned, representing farmers’ co- 
operative marketing organizations, have been called 
inte conference by you to consider ways and means 


for extending the services of the Department of 
Agriculture to codperative marketing. After care- 
ful and earnest consideration of many measures and 
proposals, we are of the opinion that this can be 
best done at this time by establishing a division of 
coéperative marketing in your Department and 
equipping it with the means to give information, 
counsel, and guidance to farmers on codperative 
marketing, in harmony with its traditional policy of 
service without domination. .. . 

You will observe that in its amended form it 
provides that this division shall acquire, analyze 
and disseminate useful information regarding co- 
operation; make studies of coéperative practices 
and experience at home and abroad; collect crop, 
marl:et, and price information and put it in form 
for use by coGperatives; give aid and counsel to 
groups of producers desiring to engage in co- 
operation, and generally to extend informational and 
educational service on all matters relating to rural 
ccdperation. ... 

We also approve the plan to make it possible 
for you as Secretary of Agriculture to call into 
conference as advisers representatives of the co- 
cperative movement in order that you may avail 
yourself of the counsel and advice of the best minds 
in rural codperation to the end that you may make 
the division of coédperative marketing serve the 
real needs of American farmers. 

It is our wish that you should submit your plan, 
as approved by us herein, to Congress, and we 
tender our services in procuring the active support 
of our own and other coéperative organizations to 
such legislation as may be necessary. 


This letter met with the unanimous 
approval of every representative present at 
the conference. The law, as finally enacted 
and approved by the President on July 2, 
1926, carried out completely these ideas. 

The law is not an emergency farm-relicf 
measure. It was never considered such 
by the codperatives, and the good that will 
result will depend upon the type of work 
undertaken by the new Division and can be 
measured by the extent to which the co- 
operative associations become more efficient 
in their work. This can only be accom- 
plished through a long-time program of 
research and education, although positive 
accomplishments should be coming out of 
the work at all times. 

A Leng Program of Research 

In administering this new and important 
function two lines of activiiy will be 
stressed particularly. First, the Division 
of Codperative Marketing will make ex- 
haustive research studies of the problems 
within coéperative business groups. This 
will involve economic studies dealing with 
the history, growth, organization and 
operating methods, and the present status 
of coéperative marketing in the various 
commodities. 
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Business technique and market methods 
evolved in the farmers’ co6dperative enter- 
prises will also be analyzed and studied by 
Department experts. Private corporations 
have for a long while recognized the im- 
portance of efficiency studies for the better- 
ment of their business. Very little attempt, 
however, has been made by any great 
number of the codperative organizations to 
analyze their business critically with a view 
to increasing their efficiency. There are a 
large number of commodity codperative 
associations that have gone on from year 
to year in a manner sufficiently satisfactory 
to justify confidence on the part of the 
individual farmer members. 

Already, and even before the passage of 
this new law, the Department was asked 
to make these careful studies of existing 
organizations. Certain inquiries have 
already been made, but with the additional 
money available for this new field of work 
the Division of Codperative Marketing will 
add more personnel, well-trained in eco- 
nomics and business management, and will 
be in a position to make such studies for a 
much larger group of associations. These 
investigations will be made only upon 
request of the associations, and will be 
basic and thorough. While business studies 
of individual codperatives are essentially a 
research project, the Department feels that 
the development of methods which will en- 
able codperatives to study their own prob- 
lems is a valuable service activity. 

The whole purpose of this research work 
is to increase the efficiency of codperatives. 
If this can be done, it goes without saying 
that the rural codperative movement will 
make a substantial and permanent gain. 


Utilizing Organized Effort 


The second important approach to aiding 
organized farmers is based upon the 
assumption that the Department has avail- 
able a great deal of information in the 
fields of both production and marketing 
which is not being utilized in the daily 
practice on the farms or in the marketing 
work, It is no easy task to try to put 
across in an educational way a standard- 
ization program or any other piece of work 
when the contacts must be made with 
individual farmers. Only through organ- 
ized effort can many of these improvements 
be accomplished. The new Division of 
Coéperative Marketing will therefore add 
to its staff men thoroughly acquainted with 
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the handling and marketing of the different 
commodities and also thoroughly familiar 
with coéperative principles. These men 
will devote their entire time to carrying out 
to organized groups the facts which must be 
thoroughly understood and applied if Amer- 
ican agriculture is to make progress. 

There are, of course, other phases of the 
work which will not be neglected. No 
provision is made in this law—and in the 
opinion of the farm leaders as well as the 
Department officials, none should have been 
made—for so-called promotional work. it 
is not the function of the federal Govern- 
ment to go into the field and actively 
organize codperatives. The individual 
farmer should never sign a contract to 
market his products through an association 
because a governmental official advises him 
to do it. It is, however, a proper service 
for the Government to conduct economic 
studies in a region to determine what are 
the facts regarding the past and present 
marketing machinery, and advise with 
groups or committees of farmers regarding 
the possibilities of success of any specific 
undertaking. The Department has done 
this work in the past, and there have 
probably been as many recommendations 


_ made adverse to organization as there have 


been favoring it. 

The Department can also be of assistance 
with many legal problems, but here again 
this work should be largely research and the 
Department should never appear in the réle 
of an attorney for an association. The 
provision in the law allowing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to call into conference, when- 
ever he so desires, groups of codperative 
leaders, is important and will be utilized 
from time to time so that all of the work of 
the Division of Codperative Marketing can 
be kept in touch with association problems. 

If properly administered this new work 
will not undertake to do for the farmers 
what they should do for themselves, but it 
will supplement their own work by proper 
and helpful services and educational activi- 
ties. The codperative movement will suc- 
ceed or fail not because of anything the 
Department of Agriculture may do or 
because of its failure to do any specific 
pieces of work. The success must go back 
to the individual farmer and his own 
organization. It is largely a question of 
good business management. In this co- 
operative endeavor the new law should 
accomplish much of a constructive nature. 
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Photograph by Scoutmaster Harry B. Collins, Jr., Morristown, N. J. 
A TROOP OF BOY SCOUTS WHO HAVE SEIZED THE OPPORTUNITY FOR OPEN-AIR VACATION 
AFFORDED BY THAT ORGANIZATION TO ITS MEMBERS 


“FRESH AIR” FOR A CITY'S 
POOR CHILDREN 


BY HELEN HART 


VEN in these days when we feel that 

we must weigh and measure all our 
philanthropies by scientific standards, we 
feel reasonably safe in contributing im- 
pulsively to the “Fresh Air Fund.” At 
least, we think, whatever this particular 
charity may not do, it keeps the children 
off the city streets in hot weather, and 
nothing could be worse than leaving them 
where they are. 

This happens to be precisely true—noth- 
ing could be worse. The families of un- 
skilled workers in New York City are far 
better clothed and fed than ever before. 
But they live in exactly the same houses 
that such workers lived in twenty years 
ago—except that the odors of rotting wood 
and worn-out plumbing have been added 
by the years to the darkness and airlessness 
forever imposed by the original building 
plan. During hot weather it is utterly im- 
possible to get a breath of air in these 
tenement homes or to escape from the 
odors and noises of the four-foot “air-shaft” 
on which look out the rooms of perhaps 


. twenty families. And apparently there is 


little hope of housing relief for these people. 
Fifty families, selected at random from 
East Side House neighbors, pay an average 
rent of $6.50 per room: under the new 
housing law it is hoped to build tenements 
to rent “as low as” $12.50 a room! 

But even the fearful suffering of breath- 
less days and sleepless nights does not 
distress tenement mothers so much as the 
constant anxiety for the lives, limbs, man- 
ners and morals of the children who must 
spend nearly all their waking hours on the 
street. The playgrounds and play-schools 
provided by the city, the settlements and 
the churches do much to solve this problem, 
but the best solution is to bear the child 
off to a totally different environment. 

That, in the old days, was practically 
all we demanded of the fresh air agencies. 
Their task was to gather up all the scrawni- 
est young ones they could find in the city’s 
highways and hedges and set them down 
anywhere at Mother Nature’s table to en- 
joy the feast. Fresh air and daisy-fields 
did all the rest. Living arrangements 
in many “fresh air homes” were rather 
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sketchy; the children played without super- 
vision and ate and slept under the watch- 
ful but unseeing eyes of a ‘‘matron”’ ard 
her unskilled assistants. But the main 
objective was achieved: the children were 
off the streets and out of the city. 


Selecting 80,000 Fresh Air “Guests” 


Since private camps have given a new 
conception of what the out-of-doors may 
mean to the growing lives of boys and 
girls, “fresh air” has begun to take on 
new connotations. Social workers are dis- 
covering new objectives and new methods 
in providing country living for city chil- 
dren, and are using more discrimination in 
choosing children who shall go. There are 
three types of such agencies sending New 
York children to the country at present: 

First, there are the agencies that provide 
“fresh air for poor children” entirely free, 
appealing to the sympathies of the general 
public for support. Those of Life and the 
New York Herald Tribune are the best 
known and among the best managed of 
these. The Tribune Fresh Air Fund has 
just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Last 
year it provided vacations for 17,514 chil- 
dren, in ten “homes” and with thousands 
of private families whose free gift of board 
and lodging should be added to the total 
of $143,000 cash raised by the paper. Life 
now has two well-managed homes, with a 
capacity of nearly 400 and a budget of 
over $25,000. Both these funds secure 
most of their guests through neighborhood 
agencies which maintain no summer camps 
of their own. Almost any “poor” child 
can count on being accepted. 


Second, there are agencies providing 
country living for mothers and children 
carefully selected because of special finan- 
cial or physical need. The New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor maintains eight splendid camps 
for the families receiving relief from the 
Association. The Presbyterian Hospital is 
one of numerous health agencies to run a 
summer home for children who are very 
much under-nourished, or predisposed to 
tuberculosis. A tenement mother was re- 
cently heard to exclaim with satisfaction: 
“Tf you just got skinny children, you don’t 
have no bodder wit’ dem all summer long!” 
These agencies, like the first group, make 
no charge for board or lodging. 

A third type of work is being done by 
agencies which select for their guests chil- 
dren with whom they have been working 
during the winter, rather than those whose 
financial and physical need is most obvious. 
This group includes most of the settlements 
and Boys’ Clubs, many community churches, 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and even, 
in many cases, the Christian and Hebrew 
Associations. These organizations rightly 
value the opportunity a summer camp 
offers for intensive work with their mem- 
bers under a controlled environment. Al- 
most all of them expect their guests to pay 
what they can towards board and trans- 
portation, though they make no distinction 
between paying and non-paying guests. 
Most Scout and Christian Associations, in 
fact, require payment of the actual cost of 
maintainance for each guest, either from his 
own resources or from “scholarship” funds. 
Yet many at these camps come from tene- 

ment homes; they value 











the outing all the more 
because they make some 
sacrifices to secure it; 
and the benefit both they 
and their more prosper- 
ous camp mates derive 
from contact with each 
other is important. 

A recent study made 
by the Children’s Welfare 
Federation discloses the 
fact that there are eighty 
agencies in New York 
City maintaining 1060 
summer homes or camps 
which do what is usually 
termed “fresh air work” 








ONLY A FEW MILES FROM STIFLING CITY STREETS 


with about 80,000 chil- 
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AN AMATEUR ORCHESTRA, WITH KITCHEN INSTRUMENTS, AT THE FRESH-AIR CAMP OF THE 
EAST SIDE HOUSE SETTLEMENT, NEAR NEW YORK 


dren annually. Most of these camps are the head of the camp, with such business 
within seventy-five miles of New York, and household assistants as may be needed. 
though the Tribune Fund sends its children Counsellors are very likely to be college 


as far away as Vermont and Virginia. undergraduates, serving either as volunteers 
or for comparatively small salaries. Many 

1y /| 4 < = 
Excellent Management of Camps of these young people have had excellent ex- 


The settlements usually assign one or perience in private camps and do splendid 
more of their regular workers to the manage- work, given expert supervision. Hundreds 
ment of the summer camp, thus assuring a__ of college students have had their first real 
continuity of policy and atmosphere. In a_ contact with social work in such camps, 
few camps the chief executive is still the and many settlements value this opportu- 
household or business manager; the best nity to enlarge the vision of future workers 
opinion, however, favors a social worker at or potential supporters. 

















IN THE SWIMMING POOL OF A GIRL SCOUTS’ CAMP NEAR NEW YORK CITY, WHERE 
TWO-WEEKS’ VACATION IS A PLEASURE AND A BENEFIT 
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AT SOME FRESH-AIR CAMPS THE TENEMENT-MOTHER, AS WELL AS THE CHILD, IS WELCOME 


The better of these institutions provide 
activities very like those in private camps, 
with the exception of the more expensive 
sports and educational activities requiring 
more than the two-week period. Where 
swimming is at hand, it holds an important 
place in the day’s schedule. Older boys 
and girls nearly always start the day with 
setting-up exercises and a flag-raising 
ceremony. Baseball is a leading interest 
at many boys’ camps, and hiking, particu- 
larly when it is adroitly motivated, is a 
never-failing source of joy. In a well- 
planned program each two-week period is 
likely to have several high-spots—a circus 
or a simple play which has been worked up 
during the fortnight; a bus-ride to some 
spot of special interest or beauty; a field 
day, whose gold or silver painted card- 
board “medals” are greatly coveted. 


The “ Day’s Work” in Camp § 


Many of these camps expect their guests 
to assume some household duties every 
day; if this work is planned primarily with 
a view to the child’s education rather than 
the cheap accomplishment of disagreeable 
tasks, it is well worth while. All campers 
make their own beds as a matter of course, 
and judiciously stimulated rivalry between 
different groups often results in astonish- 
ing perfection of this technique. Some 
camps have been very successful in interest- 
ing their guests in gardens. Woodcraft 
and nature-study are important activities, 
particularly in Scout and Campfire groups. 

Perhaps the most precious moments of 


the young camper’s day are those which 
he spends alone during rest-hour, or in 
silent musing among his companions around 
the camp fire under the stars. For one of 
the tragic things about life in New York is 
that hundreds of our tenement dwellers 
have never been alone since they were 
born. They have never had a chance to 
back off from life and take a look at it; 
their taut nerves have never been unstimu- 
lated except in sleep. 

All this is what we mean nowadays when 
we talk about “‘fresh air.” Eighty thousand 
children from homes of limited space and 
opportunity are taken out of the city every 
summer. They are given a start in health 
which is to be measured not only in terms 
of the milk and eggs and green vegetables 
they consume and the pounds they put on, 
but also by habits of eating and sleeping 
and hygiene which will stay by them all 
through the year. “Fresh air’’ means new 
horizons, too—new worlds revealed through 
leaf and creeping thing and star; new 
techniques acquired, new forces discovered 
and put to use, new relationships estab- 
lished with each other and the universe. 


“* Americanization”’ 


One of the most interesting results to be 
observed in this work is the acquiring of 
new standards by the guests. Their Eu- 
ropean parents have been uprooted from 
an environment whose customs have not 
changed for centuries, and hurtled into a 
new world where these old customs are an 
impossibility and new ones are a mystery. 
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The older people feel it, but can not compel 
a return to the old ways; the young people 
feel it, but have only the crudest conception 
of the new ways. So even little children 
come to camp eager for any clues they can 
pick up about American ways of living, 
and others who pick up clues unconsciously 
begin to apply new standards to their own 
homes. In settlement: camps which are 
able to entertain the mothers themselves 
this transformation works very fast indeed; 
a settlement resident may drop in on a 
neighbor months later and find every detail 
of the camp’s table faithfully copied. 

A more general phase of this same princi- 
ple is exemplified in the Tribune Fund’s 
experience with the thousands of city 
children whom it sends into the families of 
plain American farming people. The total 
gain in mutual understanding and sym- 
‘pathy engendered by the friendships that 
thus spring up between families of utterly 
dissimilar traditions should prove a real 
factor in the future development of our 
national spirit. 

Certain important tendencies are to be 
observed in the development of fresh air 
programs from year to year. An important 
gain has just been made in the establish- 
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OFF FOR A HIKE! 


‘A scene at one of the camps of the Union Settlement Associa- 


tion of New York City) 




















THE TYPE OF GUEST AT A CAMP WHERE EACH 
ONE PAYS FOR HER OWN MAINTENANCE 
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ment of a confidential exchange among a 
number of organizations providing free or 
partly free vacations. This should elimi- 
nate much duplication and prevent the 
exploitation of the free agencies by 
families that are able to pay something 
for the board of their children. Ulti- 
mately it should result in more adequate 
care for children whose health or be- 
havior problems indicate a need for 
more than the two-weeks’ outing. This 
useful piece of machinery, as well as 
many improvements in the plan and 
sanitation of individual camps, is directly 
traceable to the study undertaken by 
the Children’s Welfare Federation last 
season. The Federation hopes also to 
stimulate the selection of better-trained 
counsellors in camps which have over- 
looked their importance. 

Even more significant is the grow- 
ing desire of almost all the agencies 
doing this work to know their guests 
and their home backgrounds; to keep 
in touch with them during the winter 
months and to develop a program that 
shall meet their larger needs. 
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G. B. S. at Seventy 

















MR. G. BERNARD SHAW 


R. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW has 

had a seventieth birthday, and the 
British Government, with an unusual sense 
of the fitness of things, presented him on 
that day with an unmatchable opportunity 
to make good use of his incisive wit and 
Shavian philosophy at its expense. 

Hearing of the plan to honor Mr. Shaw 
at a Laborite dinner to be presided over by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at which the 
author was to be the chief speaker, the 
Government forbade the broadcasting of 
the speech unless guarantee was given that 
it would be free from controversial matter. 
Needless to say, Shaw seized upon the 
opportunity for a witty attack upon censor- 
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ship in general and the existing Govern- 
ment in particular, which drew gales of 
laughter from his audience and was 
promptly reproduced throughout the press 
of the country. Says the New York Times: 


It was the old G. B.S. on the rampage again— . 


his sharp tongue and demoniac wit unimpaired by 
the seventy years which have turned snow white 
the famous red beard with which he burst upon an 
astonished London out of his native Ireland half 
a century ago. 


Mr. Shaw’s speech, as reported in the 
Manchester Guardian, was in substance as 
follows: 

He first deplored the tendency of the 
public to treat him as a great man, for he 
has discovered the secret that there are no 
great men and no great nations. ‘You all 
know I am an extremely clever fellow at my 
job, but I am not great.” Of the govern- 
ment attitude he said: 


I had hoped to address a larger audience to-night. 
. . . When the present Government started, it 
started with its head very much turned by its great 
Russian success. Intoxicated by this, it announced 
that it was going to exterminate the Egyptian 
nation by cutting off its water supply and damming 
the Nile. . . . now it has got the glorious idea of 
cutting off the supply of ideas in this country by 
damming me. Of course that is very funny... 
and there will be some laughter that I will par- 
ticularly enjoy. Our talented friend, Mr. Trotsky, 
will have the laugh on us. . . . I do not know if 
Mussolini has ever laughed, but I can not help 
thinking that when next our Liberal newspapers 
reproach him for his suppression of freedom of 
speech perhaps he will smile. 


Freedom of speech is in essence the right 
to controversy, he continued, and contro- 
versy is the basis of Parliamentary rule. 
Should the present Government pursue its 
policy, one can imagine what the next 
general election will be like: The Opposi- 
tion dashing around to address meetings of 
a few thousands at most, and these already 
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sympathetic, while the Government after a 
comfortable dinner will sit in its easy chair 
and reach millions with propaganda over 
the radio. The major portion of Mr. 
Shaw’s speech is a review of the progress of 


socialism since the early days in England. 

Commenting on the complimentary 
notices the British press has tendered him, 
Mr. Shaw said he thought he “must be 
dead.” 





Canada’s Aerial Forestry 


N THE eighth of a series of articles 

covering the present-day civil and 
humanitarian uses of the airplane, appear- 
ing in World’s Health, the publication cf 
the League of Red Cross Societies, H. C. 
Loeffler describes the use of aircraft for 
forest patrol, forest-fire detection, and fire- 
fighting. While most countries have been 
developing the airplane for transportation 
purposes, Canada, because of her great un- 
settled areas with their rich resources of 
timber, has used flying principally for 
observation, forestry and surveying. 

Where a look-out system or ground patrol 
is possible for fire detection, the airplane is 
used only as an auxiliary, reporting to the 
ground stations. But in remote and im- 
penetrable areas where it is virtually im- 
possible to patrol by ground forces, the 
airplane is used for patrol and communica- 
tion in so far as its high initial and operating 
costs will permit. Mr. Loeffler quotes the 
British Imperial Forestry Conference -re- 
port for 1923: 


The use of aircraft is fundamental to fire protec- 
tion in the inaccessible and uninhabited north 
country of Canada because only by its use can 
access to the location of the fire be obtained within 
a period of time short enough to permit of successful 
efforts at control... . In view of the importance 
of this subject, we feel that the attention of this 
government should. be drawn to the national 
necessity of providing free, or at moderate rates, 
the use of existing air services to the fullest extent 
in fire protection work. Where Government air 
facilities are not adequate, we are of the opinion 
that subsidies should be granted. . . . 


_ Over 1,000 forest fires occurred in Canada 
In 1922, resulting in great damage and loss. 
British Columbia calls heavily upon the 
National Air Service in seasons of greatest 
hazard. Ontario has its own service, organ- 
wed in 1924, the prevalence of lakes dictat- 
Ing the purchase of fifteen seaplanes. Here 
the airplanes are of great service in carrying 
men and fire-fighting equipment from cen- 
tral stations to the scene of he fire. When 
fire hazard is absent the planes are used for 
aerial surveying and timber cruising. In 


Alberta an excellent ground service is sup- 
plemented by airplanes. In Manitoba 
conditions do not justify nor make possible 
an extensive ground service and seaplanes 
do almost all the work. In 1923 patrols 
were established over forty million acres of 
land around Lake Winnipeg. The daily 
passage of airplanes overhead is a constant 
reminder to farmers and settlers to take 
care of their brush burning, a source of 
manv fires. 

Canada is not alone in this employment 
of the airplane. In 1919 auxiliary air patrol: 
was established in the United States to ex- 
tend the efficiency of the look-out system. 
Because of the nature of the country, how- 
ever, the airplanes are not as invaluable 
here in their service as in more level or 
more inaccessible country. ‘The principal 
services are in reconnoitring the fire, the 
kind of timber and the extent, etc., after 
the blanket of smoke has obscured it from 
the lookout, and in detecting “spot fires” 
started by sparks carried from the main 
fire. Forest patrol plans for 1925 provided 
for five bases of operation—two in Cali- 
fornia, one in Oregon, one in Washington, 
and one in Idaho. The Government appro- 
priation of $50,000, however, will curtail 
much flying, unless States and timber 
Owners coGperate. 

In the wooded regions along the Medi- 
terranean, and in other parts of France, 
under the auspices of the Aero Club, ex- 
tensive and successful use of the aircraft 
fire patrol is made, Mr. Loeffler tells us. 

In India an important use of aerial 
forestry has been for timber-cruising. In 
the Irrawaddy Delta regions an aerial sur- 
vey was accomplished at one-half the cost 
of a ground survey, and in only a small 
fraction of the time, as the region is well- 
nigh impassable except by airplane. 

Mr. Loeffler also gives a somewhat de- 
tailed description of the Canadian use 
of airplanes in this connection, and in 
studying scourges such as white pine blister 
rust. 
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Feminine Laurel Bearers 

















MISS HELEN WILLS 


(Women’s National Tennis Champion for 1923, 1924 
and 1925) 


HARMING and remarkably efficient 

young women in increasing numbers 
now wrest championships from one another 
and set world records for their kind in a 
wide variety of athletic categories. Lately 
it has seemed as though these champions 
were particularly irresistible and younger 
than ever. 

The Associated Press recently obtained 
a statement as to how she does it, and would 
advise others to do it, from Helen Wills, 
the twenty-year-old who possesses, as well 
as the American Woman’s Tennis Champion- 
ship, a Phi Beta Kappa Key from the Uni- 
versity of California, a nimble pencil with 
which she depicts her rivals on the courts, 
and excellent taste in clothes. 

“Little Miss Poker Face” says the fun of 
the game should lead all young women in 
America to take it up. She started at the 
age of fourteen, entered her first tourna- 
ment at fifteen, and has been on the courts 
on an average of four times a week ever 
since. She has always played for fun, never 
drilling on single strokes, and as often as 
possible competing with those better than 
she, particularly men. 

Miss Wills has a creamy complexion 


which does not tan or freckle or ever look 
hot. Critical Frenchwomen, a correspon- 
dent in the London Magazine tells us, con- 
sider her “jolie, meme trés jolie.” She 
shops, she dances, she swims and rides; 
above all she draws. She told her English 
interviewer that she would almost rather 
draw than play tennis. 

Her ten points for beginners are as fol- 
lows: 

First, get plenty of practice. 

Second, choose a variety of opponents. 

Third, get fun out of your playing. 

Fourth, have good equipment. This means a 
good racquet, well strung; good balls, a decent 
court and comfortable clothes. 

Fifth, watch good players and tournament 
matches, not to copy, but to unconsciously absorb 
the rhvthm of the game. 

Sixth, play with players better than yourself. 

Seventh, develop your footwork on the court. 

Eighth, don’t “fool” on the court. Concentrate 
on doing your best. 

Ninth, relax completely before and after games. 

Tenth, and most important, never give up. 


Women Swimmers as Good as Men 


The unparalleled achievement of Miss 
Gertrude Ederle, who on August 7 took to 
the water at Cape Gris-Nez in France and 
walked up the shore at Kingston, between 
Dover and Deal, in England, 14 hours and 
31 minutes later, has shot her into national 
and international prominence equaling 
Miss Wills’ own. Not only is Miss Ederle 
the first woman ever to swim across the 
channel, but she bested by hours the previ- 
ous time record made by any of the five 
men who have accomplished the crossing. 
Miss Ederle battled with bad weather as 
well as dangerous tides, and her feat is an 
amazing display of endurance for man or 
woman. Helen Wainwright, known as the 
all-round woman swimming champion of 
the world, writes in Colliers: 


When Miss Ederle began training for her swim 
in the Channel last year she weighed 140 pounds. 
Her course of training called for building up her 
weight to 158 pounds—a reserve of eighteen pounds 


for warmth and strength. After nine hours she 
had lost twelve pounds. 


Miss Ederle is a New Yorker, and one of 
the seemingly unconquerable members ol 
the Woman’s Swimming Association. An- 
other of this group is pretty Agnes Ger- 
aghty, aged eighteen, who has established 
ten world records for breast stroke swim- 
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ming. She says the secret of swimming 
success is to begin young, keep at it, and 
love it. She herself has followed the last 
two precepts, but until four years ago, when 
she was inspired to learn by watching 
Helen Wainwright, she had never swum, 
nor wanted to. Miss Geraghty’s seven rules 
for beginners are these: 


1. Learn to swim when you’re young. If you 
find you can’t swim easily, stay in the water, hold 
on to something and kick your feet. In time you 
will gain confidence. 

2. Get a good teacher. It is impossible to see 
your own faults. 

3. Stop when you get tired. The best way to 
develop endurance is to stop short of exhaus- 
tion. 

4. Watch good swimmers, but don’t try to copy 
their style unless assured that your own style is 
weak. 

5. Learn one stroke well at a time. Begin with 
the American crawl. It is less tiring. 

6. Wear a snug and brief bathing suit. 

7. Don’t get discouraged. Swim every day that 
you can. Long “‘lay-offs” are generally dishearten- 
ing. 


A Modest Champion of the Links 


In the golfing world, no woman is more 
prominent nor more generally admired 
than Miss Glenna Collett of Providence, 
R. I. An Associated Press interview gives 
her own story of her success in the Woman’s 




















MISS GLENNA COLLETT 


(Women’s National Amateur Golf Champion in 1922 
and 1925) 

















MISS GERTRUDE EDERLE 


(First woman to swim the English Channel. Her time 
of 14 hours 31 minutes broke all previous men’s records) 


National Championship twice, and the 
Griswold trophy matches three times. Nine 
years ago, when she first held a golf club 
she was hailed as the “girl who can drive 
like a man.” At twenty-three she says 
‘All a woman can hope for is to be as good 
a golfer as she can be with the handicap of 
being a woman.” 

Miss Collett loves golf, and believes it to 
be the best of all sports for women. Her 
formula for success includes “hard work, 
nerve, ard good temper.” 

Starting golf at fourteen, it was two 
years before she broke 100. Her mashie 
shots, at first most difficult for her, are now 
her best. She uses the overlapping grip, 
with a just opposite hold for putting, and 
one stance, with right foot slightly forward 
of the left, for all her shots. She recom- 
mends that clothes be, above all else, com- 
fortable, and so correct that they will 
cause no embarrassment. 

Miss Collett gives three rules for women 
to remember in match play: 


First, keep your nerve; have confidence in your- 
self. 

Second, don’t watch your opponent or pay any 
attention to your partner. 

Third, plan your next shot carefully before you 
make it. 
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The Tacna-Arica Plebiscite: A Chilean View 


HOSE of us in the United States who 
have been looking forward to the re- 
establishment of harmony through a just 
and equitable settlement of the difficult 
Tacna-Arica question, were doomed to dis- 
appointment when, on June 14, Major- 
General William Lassiter, President of the 
Plebiscitary Commission, moved that the 
plebiscite be abandoned as a means of 
settling the dispute between Chile and Peru. 
A report, the full text of which is reprinted 
in Current History (New York) for August, 
sets forth the reasons for General Lassiter’s 
announcing this decision 
General Lassiter said: 


“‘T deem it to be clearly beyond the just powers of 
the Commission to undertake consciously the hold- 
ing of an unfair and make-believe plebiscite which 
cannot be expressive of the will of the people.” 


Full responsibility for this state of affairs 
General Lassiter places frankly upon the 
Chilean authorities of Tacna-Arica, who, 
through indifference, if not direct conniv- 
ance, permitted the intimidation by violence 
and threats of the Peruvian populace of the 
provinces by Chilean patriotic societies and 
even by members of the police and military 
forces. Some of the almost incredible 
incidents cited in the report were witnessed 
by members of the plebiscitary commission 
itself, as well as by American newspaper 
correspondents. Numerous other cases 
were vouched for by reputable witnesses. 
It is not feasible, because of insufficient 
space, to reprint here the full findings of the 
Commission regarding these occurrences, 
but we quote a portion of the concluding 
statements made in the report: 

That Peruvians have been subject generally to 
unlawful restrictions, molestations, discriminations 
and other forms of interference with their plebisci- 
tary rights; that the Peruvian official of the ple- 
biscitary personnel had been impeded and even sub- 
jected to assaults in the effort to discharge necessary 
or appropriate plebiscitary duties; that there have 
been general and deliberate misrepresentation and 
suppression of the real facts by the local Chilean 
authorities and by the local Chilean press; and that 
the conditions above outlined have been brought 
about not only with the knowledge and implied 
approval of the Chilean authorities, but in many 
cases with their connivance, as evidenced by failure 
to restrain the criminal activities of certain so-called 
patriotic or political organizations whose operations 
have been accompanied by unmistakable evidence 
of official support and approval. 


Now for Chile’s side of the story: The 


newspaper E/ Mercurio (Santiago de Chile) 
prints in its issue for July 4 a lengthy inter- 
view with Sefor Don Luis Gomez Carrejo, 
who held the office of intendant of the 
Province of Tacna during the period of the 
plebiscite. In his opening remarks Sefor 
Carrefio said: 


“From the moment of my arrival I saw for myself 
the unsurpassable electoral situation of Chile. 

“In both departments the Chilean element 
exhibited an overwhelming majority. The natives, 
grouped in patriotic societies, evinced a commend- 
able enthusiasm and outdid each other in efforts to 
serve the fatherland. 

“But, even then was noted a general sentiment 
of disgust, due to an unqualifiable delay in the devel- 
opment of the plebiscitary process. Surely, the 
people, which rarely is deceived, saw vaguely the 
absence of impartiality which in this affair stood 
out in bold relief later on.” 


While admitting the existence of disorder, 
“in spite of the constant vigilance of the 
authorities to prevent it,” he attributes the 
outbreaks to the provocative character of 
the propaganda alleged to have been carried 
on by the Peruvian newspapers, La Voz del 
Sud and Justicia. Likewise, to “the un- 
justifiable negligence of the North Ameri- 
cans in the fulfillment of their mission.” 
The failure of more than a few Peruvians to 
display injuries received in the disturbances, 
is to Sefior Carrefio sufficient proof of the 
lack of foundation for many statements 
made in the Lassiter report. 

But Sefior Carrefio’s remarks concerning 
the incidents in the Tacna-Arica are by no 
means the most significant part of this state- 
ment. He sees in the attitude of the United 
States and its representatives more than a 
disinterested desire for felicitous relations 
among the peoples of the Southern conti- 
nent: 


“The need of basic materials for its astonishing 
industry is for the United States, after its coming 
conflict with Japan—which ought to interest Chile 
because a good part of it will develop in our waters— 
the most urgent dilemma of its future. 

‘There is, in my judgment, a marked inclination 
toward Bolivia shown by the North Americans in 
the development of the question of Tacna-Arica. 
Delivering to our neighbors of the higher latitude the 
province of Tacan, Bolivia would receive from 
North American bankers a substantial loan to 
indemnify Chile and Peru, construct ports and 
railroads, etc., etc.—at least $200,000,000 which 
she would find herself obliged to accept under condi- 
tions which would deliver her completely to Yankee 
usury. 

“And in a short time, Tacna would be North 
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American, Arica would be North American, and in 
Bolivia would be multiplied in a decisive form the 
influence, already great, of the United States. All 
this would mean for them the possession of copper, 
of tin, of zinc, of iron, the restriction of the nitrate 
and saltpeter mines, and the mineral control of 
South America, menacing the important interests 
of Chile and Peru.” 


Senor Carrefio concludes the interview 


with a warning of a possible Peruvian and 
North American offensive against the inter- 
national credit of Chile. He urges his 
compatriots to counter this by sending to 
Europe and North America several eminent 
writers informed as to the true state of 
affairs for the purpose of defending his 
country against misrepresentation. 





Politics and Public Health 


T IS a fact commonly deplored by those 
interested in public welfare—particularly 
by physicians and welfare workers—that 
the modern public health administration 
employs many officials of inferior ability 
and inadequate preparation. Mr. James 
A. Tobey gives in the Scientific Monthly 
(New York) for August rather an un- 
equivocal statement of affairs. He says: 

Medical students, sanitary engineers, and other 
persons presumably well-grounded in the funda- 
mental principles underlying sanitary science, hesi- 
tate to make public health a career. As reasons for 
their reticence they cite the inadequacy of the com- 
pensation, the insecurity of tenure and the fact that 
partisan politics frequently tends to retard real 
scientific progress. 

That these criticisms, incompatible in 
every particular with an idea! public 
health service, have some foundation, is, 
says Mr. Tobey, regrettably true. And 
because it is the most important field for 
public service it is infperative that the finest 
kind of practitioner should not be deterred 
in any way from serving. 

The modern science of Public Health 
draws upon preventive medicine, sanitary 
engineering, chemistry, sociology, economics, 
statistics, education, law, and psychology 
for its component parts. It may well claim 
to be in a large part responsible for an 
admitted improvement in national vitality. 
One way in which this has been done has 
been through the conquest of communicable 
disease: 

As an instance of the control of the environment, 
typhoid fever presents a striking example. At the 
end of the nineteenth century this disease was often 
epidemic and as late as 1911 was taking an annual 
toll in this country of about twenty-one deaths per 
100,000 population. The sanitary engineer was not 
only the epidemiologist who demonstrated the mode 
of infection, but also the eradicator of the disease 
who built proper sewage disposal plants and con- 
structed devices to produce and maintain pure and 
potable water supplies. Thus, to-day the death- 
tate from typhoid fever has been reduced by two- 
thirds, to less than six per 100,000. 


The same thing has been done with 
malaria and yellow fever; with diphtheria 
and very recently, scarlet fever; with the 
hook-worm. 

Tuberculosis is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
example. Twenty years has seen its mortality more 
than cut in half, from nearly two hundred in 1900 
to about ninety in 1922. Many factors, economic 
as well as sanitary, have undoubtedly contributed to 
this result, but no small part is due to the efforts of 
the expert public health worker. 

The degree of achievement is found to 
vary in different sections of the country, and 
the variation is usually in direct ratio to 
the skill of the personnel. From a dozen 
reputable schools of public health. in leading 
universities, sixty-four persons were gradu- 
ated last year. Against this, one may place 
at least twenty thousand positions to be filled. 

A recent survey made by the American Public 
Health Association showed that 7 per cent. of the 
health officers of seventy-two cities having a popula- 
tion of one hundred thousand or over had received 
neither college nor professional training. In a list 
of over seven hundred city health officers, issued by 
the United States Public Health Service, only ten 
are noted as having degrees in public health, such 
as the doctor of public health, or the certificate of 
public health, though undoubtedly there are others 
who have been specially trained but are too modest 
to list such degrees as they may have received. 
Similar conditions of lack of positive training obtain 
in State and county health departments. , 


Over 40 per cent. of the present em- 
ployees of the United States Public Health 
Service have served less than two years, 
continues Mr. Tobey.- This is the result, 
partly of scant pay, and partly of the bane- 
ful influence of politics, he explains. Health 
officials should not be too adamantly secure 
in their positions, but in order to get results 
it is essential that the tenure be free from 
the caprices of politicians. 

Since the record of an official should be 
the criterion of his efficiency, the American 
Public Health Association has worked out a 
rating standard which may some day be a 
requirement of much value in coping with 
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dele*erivus political influences affecting pub- 
lic heajih. 

“The care of public health shoula be the 
first duty of the states.ian,” quotes Mr. 
Tobey from Benjamin Disraeli, and the 


first step is a few more thousands spent in 
salary to be amply rewarded by a few 
millions saved in hospital and institutional] 
expense. ‘The second is tne immediate 
divorce of politics and public health. 





The Story of the American Medical Association 


AR from being the “corporation not 
for prot” which the statutes list it, 
the American Medical Association has been 
exceedingly profitable to the public both 
in dollars and in lives; and it is a veritable 
first aid to physicians as well. So says 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, vriting 
in the August Century (New York). 

The American Medical Association was 
organized primarily for the purpose of 
raising the standards of medical education 
at a time when its irregularities were a 
scandal. Shortly after 1900 the Journal 
of the American Medical Association began 
to publish an annual survey of medical 
education in the United States, and in 1904 
the Association established a Council on 
Medical Education. As a result of the 
work of these two instruments of the Asso- 
ciation the number of medical schools de- 
creased from almost two hundred to less 
than eighty institutions, whose standards 
average as high as any in the world. Now 
the Council on Medical Education has 
added “and Hospitals” to its title, and is 
gathering statistics and classifying the insti- 
tutions into groups, as regards the particu- 
lar excellence of their services in various 
fields. They list to-day 6896 hospitals of 
all types with 802,065 beds. This does not 
include the names of 294 institutions which 
are deemed unreliable, because of such 
things as criminal practice or the admis- 
sion of unqualified practitioners to their 
staffs. This record, along with many 
others, says Dr. Fishbein, is open to the 
public, and is maintained, indeed, for the 
public good. 

An index of all practicing physicians is 
kept from the day they enroll at some 
medical school, with the facts of their 
education, their intern service, the various 
States in which they have been licensed, 
where they have practiced, affiliations, and 
scientific honors. A personal file for each 
physician contains any supplementary infor- 


mation in the form of newspaper clippings — 


and the like, obtained from Press Clipping 
Bureaus and through the correspondents of 
the Association, who are maintained in 
almost every good-sized city. 

Another field of endeavor outlined by 
Dr. Fishbein was the houseclearing of 
advertising pages in medical and other 
journals throughout the country, freeing 
them from fraudulent advertisements of 
remedies or methods. The Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry was established in 
1905, consisting of fifteen men eminent in 
the two fields, who reported to the Journal 
on the composition of and the claims made 
for remedies advertised on its pages. The 
facts were published and advertisements 
disappeared page by page. It was at the 
time when reform was needed and immi- 
nent. The Pure Food and Drug Act was 
passed, and advertising in general was 
becoming a legitimate profession. 

The Bureau of Investigation, also estab- 
lished about this time by the Association, 
assembles masses of information about 
patent-medicine makers, quacks, and fakes, 
which is published monthly in Hygeia, the 
magazine of health designed for the general 
public published by the Journal and weekly 
in the Journal itself. 

Of unequaled importance, in the opinion 
of physicians themselves, is the service 
which helps to keep practitioners, wherever 
they may be, abreast of the best knowledge 
of the time. The service has been extended 
through a Spanish edition of the Journal 
at an annual cost of twenty thousand 
dollars, half of which is borne by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and half by the 
Association itself. 

The income which enables the American 
Medical Association to carry on_ these 
multifarious activities comes from its mem- 
bers. The Journal exceeds ninety thousand 
copies each week, at a subscription rate of 
five dollars a year, with from fifty to sixty 
pages of advertising in each issue. The in- 
come derived from these sources is more 
than one and a quarter million dollars. 
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What Is Happening in Georgia and Florida? 


HE closing of some eighty small banks 

in Georgia and Florida in July would 
lead the casual reader to believe that 
fundamentally bad conditions must exist 
to cause such a condition. However, a study 
of the facts, as reviewed in the July 29 issue 
of the Manufacturers Record (Baltimore) 
discloses that this is not the case. 

Practically all of these banks belonged to 
a chain operating in Georgia and Florida, 
and depending entirely for financial co- 
operation upon one company in Atlanta. 
One or two banks in Florida had failed, 
probably because of over-trading, and this 
had caused these chain banks to demand 
from the Atlanta company the money which 
had been placed with it on the understand- 
ing that it could be called at any time. 
The company could not repay the money 
and failed, with the result that about eighty 
small banks—whose total capitalization 
was only about $1,000,00o—had to close 
shortly afterward. 

The importance of these bank failures, 
the Manufacturers Record feels, has been 
greatly magnified. The situation in Florida 
and Georgia is sound, on the whole, due to 
the steady progress of railroading, manu- 
facture, and agriculture. To confirm this 
opinion the editor asked a number of bankers, 
commercial organizations, and leading news- 
papers to express their views regarding the 
outlook in their respective States. 

The replies are optimistic to the extreme. 
Their confidence is based on fundamentally 
sound conditions and on the spirit of en- 
thusiasm and activity which prevails 
throughout those States. 


Real Progress in Georgia 


The following extracts from telegrams to 
the Manufacturers Record indicate the best 
crops and the best outlook for business in 
Georgia for many years. 

“Georgia is in the best condition in its 
history,” declares the chairman of the 
board of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company: 

The Georgia cotton crop this year is expected to 
teach 1,500,000 bales, a substantial increase over 
the past several years. In addition, we have the 
biggest peach crop and the largest watermelon and 
apple crops in the history of Georgia, and the 
largest crop of small grains in the past five years. . 

All over the State building permits are increasing 
and in Atlanta during the first six months of 1926 


they totaled $12,472,000, which is $2,000,000 more 
than the entire year of 1925. 

During the entire year of 1925, eighty-three new 
business concerns located in Atlanta; during the 
first six months of 1926, eighty-six new business 
concerns located here. 


Georgia’s great newspaper, the Atlanta 
Constitution, expresses its opinion through 
its distinguished editor, Clark Howell: 


Georgia was never in a better condition financially 
and otherwise than to-day. Crops are better than 
for several years and the yield this year will far 
surpass that of any year since the Great War. Farm 
lands that were depressed as the result of the boll- 
weevil conditions are rapidly enhancing in value, 
with demands from all parts of the country. The 
value of the State’s tobacco crop this year will be 
ten times as great as that of five years ago. The 
melon and peach crops are record-breakers. The 
boll-weevil has been conquered and the cotton crop 
is approximating normal. 

Farmers are lifting mortgages, and are more 
cheerful than for several years. There is not a 
business man in the State who does not know that 
conditions, fundamentally, are better than for a 
long time, and who does not look for next year to be 
one of unprecedented prosperity. 


Readers throughout the country are 
familiar with the investment standing of the 
Adair Realty and Trust Company of At- 
lanta. Its executive vice-president, Mr. 
E. A. Erwin, gives this assurance: 


The recent closing of a number of small banks 
located in small towns throughout Georgia does not, 
in our opinion, affect in any way the general sound 
business conditions existing in the State. The clos- 
ing of these small banks was caused by the failure 
of an institution acting as financial agent for a chain 
of some 125 banks. The greater number of these 
banks are believed to be solvent and will reopen as 
soon as their affairs are readjusted. 

The publicity given the closing of these small 
banks, without explanation of the true situation, 
has undoubtedly created an erroneous impression 
and is very regrettable. The financial condition of 
the State is sound. Crop conditions throughout the 
State are excellent, the greater cities are prosperous, 
with labor conditions good, and conditions generally 
show steady improvement. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta, 
through its president, W. D. Hoffman, sees 
continued prosperity for Georgia: 


Industrially, the State is making more rapid 
progress than at any time in previous history, and 
there is nothing to indicate that this progress will 
not continue even more rapidly in the future than 
it has at any time in the past. Economically and 
industrially, the State is sound. There has been no 
inflation of bank loans and no inflated inventories 
in any lines of business; consequently, banking and 
general business have not felt, and do not appre- 
hend feeling, any setback of prosperity or of the 
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prosperous and well-ordered development of in- 
dustry and agriculture throughout the State. 


“From Speculation to Permanent 
Upbuilding”’ in Florida 


Florida replies to the Manufacturers 
Record indicate more business—except real 
estate—more building and more highway 
construction, than ever before. 

The organization of business men in the 
Florida metropolis, known as the “Be- 
lievers in Jacksonville,” states its opinion 
about real-estate speculation through Presi- 
dent James R. Stockton: 


Florida is in the process of removing the obstacle 
of wild speculation preparatory to the development 
which her commercial, agricultural and pleasure 
potentialities warrant. The period of spectacular 
trading in real estate was not invited by the best 
interests of the State, and whether the rest of the 
nation realizes it or not, the cessation was deliber- 
ateiy encouraged by those who live here and who 
have been closely associated with the real develop- 
ment of the State... . 

Florida’s future is brighter to-day than ever 
before in her history, and an optimistic outlook, 
based upon economic facts, is a general characteris- 
tic. The State is just entering the stage of enduring 
development. Her strides during the next decade 
are going to cause her to continue as a national sub- 
ject of interest. 


The President of the Ocala National 
Bank, John L. Edwards, tells especially of 
vast development in Florida’s public utili- 
ties: 


Florida’s resources are too many and too sub- 
stantial for any continued depression in business and 
financial matters. The abiding faith in Florida of 
some of the greatest corporations in the country is 
unshaken. The tremendous extensions of trackage 
undertaken by the Seaboard Air Line, the Frisco, 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Florida East Coast 
Railways have never been halted; but rather the 
original plans of these great transportation com- 
panies have been materially extended. The Florida 
Power Corporation, the Florida Public Service 
Company and the Florida Light and Power Com- 
pany are going ahead, without even a semblance of 
halting their program, in the construction of im- 
mense power plants and the building of hundreds 
of miles of high-power lines. The expenditures of 
the railroads and these power companies alone 
aggregate tens of millions of dollars. 


E. D. Lambright, editor of the Tampa 
Tribune, also quotes current statistics to 
prove that Florida’s progress has not halted: 


General business, with the one exception of real 
estate, has never been better than now in Tampa 
and its trade territory. Heads of forty leading 
mercantile and industrial concerns in Tampa, in as 
many lines of business, in a survey of local condi- 
tions printed in last Sunday’s Tribune, reported 
from their actual records increased business for the 


first half of the present year over same period last 
year ranging from 25 to 80 per cent. 

The report of the Tampa Electric Company, just 
issued, covering the same periods, shows an increase 
of 36 per cent. in customers, 160 per cent. in kilowatt- 
hours, 167 per cent. in merchandise sales and 27 
per cent. in street-railway passengers. The Tampa 
Gas Company reports an increase of 75 per cent. 
in gas consumption. 


The Miami Herald tells especially of 
sound banking conditions in that city: 


Financiers have stated that the large Miami 
banks are now in excellent condition, probably better 
than institutions in other parts of the country. A 
comparative audit of the statements of the three 
largest banks in Miami with the three leading 
institutions in Pittsburgh show that cash, liquid 
assets and capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits of the former are greater in proportion to 
deposits. The Pittsburgh group, including the 
Mellon National Bank, the Union Trust Company 
and the First National Bank, on June 30, 1926, 
had a ratio of 61.7 per cent. cash and liquid assets 
to deposits, while the three leading banks in Miami 
had a 69.8 per cent. ratio. 

An industrial survey of the Miami district dis- 
closed the fact that there are now more than 300 
manufacturing plants here, while one year ago there 
were only 45. 


West Florida is represented, among these 
optimistic statements, by one from Presi- 
dent E. R. Malone, of the American 
National Bank of Pensacola: 


The failure of the chain of banks has simply 
nothing to do with intrinsic values; naturally, the 
failures are a regrettable incident, but I have never 
favored chain banks, and these failures are not due, 
as has been reported, to the Florida boom, but to the 
fact that these institutions unwisely loaned the 
funds entrusted to them where they could not get 
the money back when they wanted it paid. 

Pensacola, fortunately, is not affected. The 
deposits in Pensacola banks since July 1 have 
increased; there are no rediscounts and the cash-on- 
hand reserves are greater than they have ever been. 


For itself, the Manufacturers Record draws 
comparisons between dangerous speculation 
and permanent agricultural and industrial 
upbuilding: 


No thoughtful Florida man could have been other- 
wise than disturbed last year by the real-estate 
speculation which was brought upon the State 
largely by outside operators who rushed into Florida 
expecting to buy property and sell it overnight and 
clean up a fortune. Many of the substantial busl- 
ness men—bankers, real-estate operators and others 
—realized that this was a dangerous situation and 
knew that there would be a reaction. Fortunately 
it came before the State was permanently injured. 
. . . The real progress of the State is now getting 
well under way. The pendulum has swung from real- 
estate speculation to permanent upbuilding opera- 
tions, and to larger agricultural and industrial 
developments. 
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**The Uncrowned Queen of the Iraq,”’ 
Miss Gertrude Bell 


CAREER which has been heralded in 

newspapers and magazines here and 
abroad as unique of its kind, of remarkable 
service to England and to the Arab people, 
came to a close with the death of Miss 
Gertrude Margaret Lowthian Bell at her 
home in Bagdad on July 12. She was 
perhaps the most distinguished woman of 
our day, says the London Times, “in the 
field of Oriental exploration, archeology, 
and literature, and in the service of the 
Empire of Iraq.” 

Shortly after graduation from Queen’s 
College, London, and Oxford University, she 
voyaged, unattended by any other Euro- 
pean, across the Arabian peninsula from 
west to east to the Shammar stronghold at 
Hayil, which no European had visited for 
twenty years, causing consternation to her 
Yorkshire friends, and probably to her 
father, Sir Hugh Bell, the great ironmonger. 
But it launched her publicly on her career 
as an authority on Arabian life. Preceding 
and following this voyage she traveled 
widely among the Arabs, speaking their 
language, winning their confidence and 
respect. 

She was the author of two books which 
Field Marshal Allenby confessed to poring 
over before and during his campaigns in 
the Near East. Again we quote the Times: 


At the end of 1906 she revealed herself to her 
fellow countrymen in a volume entitled ‘The 
Desert and the Sown,” perhaps the most brilliant 
one she ever wrote, with the breath of the desert 
still upon her, and yet with the restraint of one whose 
mind was already trained to sober judgment. It was 
followed at the end of 1910 by “‘Amurath to Amu- 
rath,” in which archeological and topographical 
research in the silent Mesopotamian borderland 
plays as important a part as her shrewd speculations 
in the more tumultuous field of Near Eastern politics 
then ripening for the bloody harvest of war. 


With the outbreak of the war her unique 
position was matched by only one man, 
Thomas Lawrence. Time (New York), the 
weekly news magazine, writes: 


She became, to use an ugly word, a spy. She 
disguised herself as an Arabian, several times pene- 
trated into Turkey, succeeded in bringing many an 
Arab chief, suspicious of Occidentals, into alliance 
with Great Britain. ... Only one other Briton 
eclipsed her achievements—Col. Thomas Lawrence. 
They worked by similar means, both possessing 
an uncanny power of winning the confidence and 

















MISS GERTRUDE BELL 


loyalty of Arabians. The cash value of their services 
was set at $750,000 by the Turkish Empire, which 
publicly offered that sum for their heads. 


But Miss Bell’s services did not, like 
Colonel Lawrence’s, end with the conclu- 
sion of the war. Her long-cherished ideal of 
an Arabian nation seemed, however vaguely, 
in sight, and she gave her every effort to the 
task of putting the kingdom of Iraq, key to 
the transjordanian route to India, on its 
feet. Officially she was the Secretary to 
High. Commissioner Sir Henry Dobbs. 
Says the Manchester Guardian: 


When the mandate for Iraq was given to Great 
Britain her chance came of showing herself as ad- 
ministrator as well as a courageous traveler and a 
scholar. She threw herself with a zeal that has un- 
questionably cost her her life into the difficult 
business of creating an Arab kingdom. 


Time describes her activities: 


The mass of kingdom-building detail which she 
handled successfully did not prevent her from assist- 
ing rustic Arabian King Feisal and his queen to pick 
out the proper furnishings for their palace, suitable 
kingly cravats, chic queenly gowns. . . . Iraq nobles, 
big-wigs, commoners, went first to Miss Bell, and 
later, if necessary, to the High Commissioner about 
questions affecting the British Mandate over Iraq. 
. .. The kingdom of Iraq was in sober truth her 
realm. 
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“Tt was largely, thanks to her,”’ says the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘“‘that the present 
arrangement which works so smoothly be- 
tween King Feisul and the British and 
American Archeologists was reached.” 
For no sooner was the mandate established 
and Iraq in fair working order, than she 
turned her interest to her early love, 
archeology. Her travels from Mosul to Ur 
and Kish were frequent, and no doubt too 
much for even her splendid constitution, 
already undermined by her exhausting 
labors in a political way. 

Of her personal characteristics, the Guar- 
dian says: 


She was an adventurous Englishwoman of the 


most admirable type. For she combined courage 
with-a balanced judgment, and she lightened these 
outstanding features with wit and grace. 


The Times (London) adds, ‘She com- 
bined absolute fearlessness, and quick sym- 
pathy and understanding.” “Certainly the 
most charming women who has served the 
Empire in a century,” writes Time; a woman 
of “imagination fortified by precise scholar- 
ship . . . a steady historical perspective, 
and the power to endure drudgery,” says an 
English editorial writer, and “Iraq’s un- 
crowned Queen,” says the editorial writer 
of the New York Times: a woman whom 
Iraq and the British Empire can not well do 
without. 





Egypt and Zaghlul Pasha 


F LATE Egypt has largely taken the 

place of Ireland as the bad child of 
the British Empire. In the Aédlantic Monthly 
for August, Captain Owen Tweedy gives a 
concise review of the situation since what 
he calls the beginning of modern Egyptian 
history; a situation as complex and almost 
as confusing as Chinese history for the 
past twenty years. 

Modern Egypt dates from the rise to 
power, in the early years of the last century, 
of Mohammed Ali the Great, an Albanian 
adventurer, begins Captain Tweedy. By 
a process of intrigue and ruthlessness he 
rose to be master of Egypt and the Sudan, 
conqueror of Arabia, deliverer of Mecca 
and Medina from the heretic Moslem sect, 
the Wahabis, and finally a menace to Con- 
stantinople itself. He was forced to retire 
to within the boundaries of the then Turk- 
ish province of Egypt, but in return his 
family was recognized as hereditary gover- 
nors of the province under Turkish sover- 
eignty. This was in 1841. 

For the next thirty-eight years, Egypt 
had independence under three very bad 
rulers. The last of these, Ismail Pasha, 
finally led his country into bankruptcy, and 
was deposed in 1878 when an international 
control of finance was imposed upon the 
country by its European creditors. In 1882 
Egypt rebelled against this unwieldy yoke. 
In reply the British bombarded and cap- 
tured Alexandria and subsequently occupied 
Cairo and the Nile. 

The moral and financial regeneration of 
Egypt dates from this time, 1882, when 


under Lord Cromer’s patient and far-seeing 
guidance the army was reorganized, credit 
was reéstablished in Europe, the masses 
were raised from abject poverty to pros- 
perity and content; agriculture and irriga- 
tion were developed and the Sudan was 
recovered under British leadership, but 
with its own government, as the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

Perhaps inevitably, Captain Tweedy 
continues, the feeling of nationalism grew 
with prosperity; and opposition to a rule 
that was Christian and not Mohammedan 
increased: 

For, whatever may be said on the banks of the 
Nile by Egyptians, the Egyptian question is at 
bottom the problem of religion. 

One of the chief problems of the British 
in later years’ was the young Khedive, 
Abbas Hilmi, who was finally deposed in 
1914, when he ranged himself on the side 
of the Turks with the Central Powers. 
Simultaneously the British Government 
declared a protectorate over Egypt. 

In all the early reconstruction period 
Zaghlul Pasha played a helpful, if not 
essential, part. Born in 1850, of peasant 
parents, he succeeded in educating himself 
for the law, and was also a prominent 
pressman. 

He has tremendous personal magnetism. As an 
orator he is amusing, persuasive, inspiring. . . . 
His writings are marked by similar features. . . . 
In appearance he is commanding and eminent 


. although he carries himself with a slight stoop, 
due to his advanced age. 


Following the Arab uprising in 1882, 
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ever, nationalistic rumblings were 
not long in sounding to tired Brit- 
ish ears. Zaghlul Pasha as the 
head of the People’s Party still en- 
joyed his strong hold over the 
lowest classes and the fellahin or 
agriculturalists. The country was 
prosperous as a result of the war, 
and her true grievances were rel- 
atively slight until Zaghlul’s prop- 
aganda developed them. He 
promised redress to all, and as the 
head of a delegation, demanded the 
right to lay the grievances, which 
included a total withdrawal of the 
British from Egypt, before the 
British Government. The request 
was refused. Zaghlul’s next step 
was to undermine the authority of 
the Egyptian Government. So 
great was his success that in March, 
1919, he was arrested and deported 
by the British. His removal was 
the signal for an outbreak which 
lasted for weeks, paralyzing the 
country. 

As the ultimate result of negotia- 








ZAGHLUL PASHA, LEADER OF THE EGYPTIAN 


NATIONALISTS 


he played a large and pro-British part in 
the Government service, rising to ministerial 
rank. His hold on the public imagination, 
as always, was great. He headed the 
People’s Party, with a moderate and con- 
servative program in constant combat 
with the extremism of the Nationalists. 

But his political success, his popularity 
with the British, made him a target for 
the endemic intrigues of the country. From 
1905 to 1915 he had a jealous enemy in the 
Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, and was finally 
forced into retirement. Under a Liberal 
Government in England in 1906 British 
policy in Egypt changed, dissociating its 
influence from all purely Egyptian affairs. 
When Zaghlul Pasha turned, therefore, to 
the British for support against his royal 
master, it could not be given him. He was 
humiliated and disillusioned, and emerged 
after the War an extremist in politics, and 
a bitter enemy of the British. 

Captain Tweedy attributes great value 
to the services of Egypt with the Allies 
during the War. Lieut.-Com. J. M. Ken- 
worthy writing in the Nation and Atheneum 
(London) gives them equal credit—for their 
unstinting supply of labor and their codpera- 
tion. With the close of the war, how- 


tions, in which he had no part, was 
the British declaration in 1922 mak- 
ing of Egypt an independent sovereign State. 

His policy at no time since the war has 
been constructive nor his ends other than 
selfish, yet his popularity with the masses 
is undiminished. He returned from his 
latest exile in 1923 in time for the first 
elections ever held in Egypt. The new 
régime of independence was well in the 
saddle, the constitution had been promul- 
gated, and many outstanding questions had 
been settled with Great Britain, when, as a 
result of the election, Zaghlul was returned 
with a sweeping majority, and became 
prime minister in January, 1924. Within 
ten months he had fomented riots, exas- 
perated British and foreign colonies to the 
breaking point, and produced a state of 
unrest and excitement in Egypt culminating 
in the murder of Sir Lee Stack. The result 
was a severe British ultimatum, and 
Zaghlul’s disappearance from politics in 
November, 1924. 

During the last eighteen months the 
country has been restored to something 
like calm and prosperity. And now, as the 
result of the latest elections, Zaghlul Pasha 
is again at the head of a sweeping parlia- 
mentary majority. 

It is yet to be seen in what mood he contemplates 
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a resumption of official responsibility. The British 
Government endured much during his previous 
tenure of office in the hope that he might eventually 
abandon his attitude of barren intransigeance and 
come to a sane agreement on the questions out- 
standing between the two countries. . . . They do 
not intend again to allow conditions of life and 
safety to deteriorate into the state which made 
possible the murder of Sir Lee Stack. 


Zaghlul Pasha realizes these facts, says 
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Captain Tweedy, but he is old, he is obsti- 
nate, and vain. He fears for his popularity 
should be compromise in a statesmanlike 
way. He is vindictive, too, and has many 
accounts still to settle. Captain Tweedy 
hopes, however, that conditions will urge 
upon him a consideration of facts in their 
relation to policy, and that he may at 
length truly serve his people. 





How the Cave Man Hunted Bears 


ROM the well-known Drachenhdhle, or 
“Dragon’s Cave,” in the Ro6telstein 
Mountain in Austria, excavation during the 
years 1920-1923 recovered thousands of 
bones and fossils which tell the story of the 
cave bears who once inhabited it, and of the 
Neanderthal man who hunted them. In 
Natural History, the journal of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Mr. 
Othenio Abel, who was in charge of the 
scientific investigation in question, describes 
the cave and its one-time inhabitants. 
Drachenhéhle is more than 1,800 feet 
long, and is divided into three sections by 
two great heaps of stones fallen from the 
roof. There is also a third smaller heap in 
the innermost section which is even older 
than the other two, occurring in Pliocene 
times, while the others fell during the Great 
Ice Age. Behind the first wall of stones 
is accumulated a great heap of bats’ guano 
containing many thousands of fossil bones, 
chiefly of cave bear. The bones in the 
lowest layers are found to be those of a 
type of bear ancestral to the true cave 
bear; the middle layers show bones of the 


cave bear at his maximum of size and vari- 
ability, and the higher layers show bones 
of a degenerate, pigmy form, the latest 
evolutionary stage before extinction. 

In Medieval times the Drachenhéhle was 
looked upon as a haunt of giants and 
dragons, and many visitors came to marvel 
timidly at the skull and leg bones of the 
great cave bears. These visitors were not, 
however, the first men to know of the 
cave. During the Great Ice Age, and es- 
pecially the last interglacial period, Ne- 
anderthal man carried his hunt for the 
giant cave bear into its innermost recesses. 

Just in front of the second barrier, 1,060 
feet from the entrance, two stone fireplaces 
of Neanderthal man were discovered, one 
above the other, showing his visits to have 
extended over a long period of time. Both 
were strewn with a great number of broken 
and burned bones of cave bear. The fire- 
places were situated in the opening of a 
narrow passageway, the usual route of the 
bears who hibernated in the warmest (i. e., 
the innermost) part of the cave. The walls 
of the narrow opening are rubbed smooth 

. by the friction of their 











rough hair, and numerous 
claw marks are to be 
found along the route. 

Now Neanderthal man, 
‘| who must have been a 
‘| profound student at least 
of the habits of food- 
and fur-bearing animals, 
knew that they came 
through here in great 
numbers, and he stationed 
| himself accordingly beside 
|| the opening, armed with a 
“J long-handled club with a 








THE SKULL OF A CAVE BEAR 
(Showing the wound inflicted by the club of a Neanderthal hunter. The skull 


is 17.7 inches long) 


stone bound to its end. 
The game was to kill the 
escaping animals by a 
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blow on the nose as they went past. This 
accounts for the numerous wounds on the 
skulls or muzzles of the bears found in the 
cave, always situated on the left side where 
the hunters must have stood. 

In certain recesses of the cave, the pe- 
culiar arrangement and the great number 
of the bones lead scientists to speculation. 
Were they so gathered and arranged by the 
action of running water, sorting them by 
weight, and depositing them in convenient 
hollows, or was it, as similar situations in 
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other caves where Neanderthal man has | 
lived and visited seem to indicate, done 
by them in accordance with the pecu- 
liar religious veneration toward the skulls 
of the animals they killed that the prim- 
itive bear-hunting people of northern 
Asia display? In some cases the peculiar 
arrangement of a skull and an ulna where 
a fall, or the action of water, or other 
operation of the forces of nature could 
hardly have placed it, lends support to the 
latter view. 





A New American Art in Yucatan 


NE of the most striking results of the 
revolutionized policies of Mexico is the 
emancipation of the Indian, who had been 
held in a condition of servitude for almost 
four centuries, and the recognition, on the 
part of the Government, of his significance 
as the basic and most numerous element in 
the population, and as the descendant of a 
richly civilized people. 
Although the Indians have withstood to 
a large degree all efforts to Hispanize 
them, four hundred years of slavery and 
the most abject poverty have affected their 
habits and attitude so deeply that many of 
them do not yet know what to do with their 
freedom, says Professor James C. Bardin 
of the University of Virginia in the Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union (Washington, 
D. C.). Mr. Bardin visited, while in 
Yucatan, the new School of Fine Arts 
which is endeavoring to reveal the natural 
and marvelous artistic gifts of the Indians, 
basing their work on the art of the ancient 
Maya civilization, of which we have 
recently heard so much. 


The school is the first fruit of the govern-_ 


mental policies of Obregén and Calles, who 
have believed that until the condition of the 
Indian is raised to economic and political 
competency Mexico can not advance in 
civilization. As the first step in this social 
reform a reorganization of the educational 
system was effected, now resting on the 
theory that the Indian can be brought to 
modern civilization only along the road of 
his national idiosyncracies. By starting 
with what the Indian has as a racial 
inheritance and developing it, it is believed 
he will recover his racial consciousness and 
pride, self-confidence, and the willingness 
to learn. A Government Department of 


Anthropology established for the purpose 
of deducing the best system by which to 
regenerate the Indian, saw the first im- 
portant step in the establishment in 1916 of 
the School of Fine Arts. 

Other principles, such as giving land to the 
Indian so that he can make a living, helping 
him to ahealthful environment, and bringing 
scientific agricultural methods to him go 
hand in hand with the educational policy. 

















DRAWINGS BY A STUDENT OF THE SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS, IN THE BEST MAYA TRADI- 
TION | 
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Of the work at the school, the direc- 
tor, M. Alfonso Cardone, is quoted as 
saying: 

Our basis is Indian. Our students study the 
ancient native art . . . or the art of our colonial 
times. Yet we copy nothing. While it is not our 
practice to tell our pupils what they must do, we 
constantly keep before them the suggestion that 
they observe and study the ancient forms until 
they have made them a part of their souls, and then 
to make original designs based on what they have 
learned. . . . The results are often astonishing. 


The pupils who attend the school may 
do so at night if they work during the day, 
and most of them have to. But so great 
is the eagerness of the young Indians that 
there are classes from early morning until 
late at night. The school possesses a 
Maya Salon in which everything, from door 


lintels to pottery, is Maya. There are 
many classes in elementary drawing, for 
the authorities insist that every one have 
a thorough grounding in perspective, com- 
position and the like before branching out 
in other fields dependent fundamentally 
upon a knowledge of drawing. 

Charcoal, paints, classes in architecture, 
a well-equipped studio for pottery making, 
where perhaps the greatest strides have 
been made, are all named by Mr. Bardin 
among the assets of the school, the greatest 
of which are the zeal of the teachers for 
their work and the pathetic eagerness of 
the students to give expression to the long 
pent-up dreams of the race. The greatest 
drawback in the school’s development, 
says Mr. Bardin, is that common malady, 
lack of funds. 





Canada’s Modern Art Movement 


SMALL group of Canadian artists, 

known as the Group of Seven, repre- 
sents in many vigorous landscapes and some 
portraiture what might be called the 
modern art movement of the country. 
Differing from that of the European mod- 
erns, from the British or the American, 
Mr. Bertram R. Brooker tells us in the 
Canadian Forum (Toronto), these men are 
neither realists nor so-called decadents. 

A recent exhibition at the Grange, 
Toronto, by members of this group and a 
few outside artists also working to express 
the true “tang” of the country is the ma- 
terial taken for discussion by Mr. Brooker. 
He sums up the idea behind the work of the 
Group as the effort to transmit experiences 
rather than to depict objects. They at- 
tempt to ensnare on their canvases by a 
selection of forms those which are the best 
“conductors” of energy. Mr. Brooker 
elucidates as follows: 


There is neither realism nor romance in these 
paintings, but there is force in them which nobody, 
not even their severest critics, can fail to recognize. 
This force does not reside in the shapes nor in the 
colors used to depict them, for these shapes and 
colors could be combined in a canvas that might be 

. . simply decorative. The force exists, so far 
as one can put a finger on it at all, in the ‘selection’ 
of those aspects of the scene, apart altogether, 
almost, from the actual objects observed in the 
scene, which enable the mood to pour through the 
forms portrayed as it does in nature. 


The artist is not merely concerned with 


the effect light, wind or rain has on the 
limbs of trees, the water and the grass. His 
effort is to re-create, to feel within himself, 
the energy of light, wind or rain. 
Macdonald’s ‘‘Solemn Land” is not so much a 
picture of land as it is a portrayal of solemnity. 
Harris’s ‘‘ Miners’ Houses” is not so much a picture 
of a row of squalid shacks as it is a portrayal of the 
experience of the people who live in them. 


Harris, Lismer, Carmichael, J. E. H. 
Macdonald, A. Y. Jackson, F. H. Varley 
and A. J. Casson make up the seven under 
discussion. Lawren Harris’s work domi- 
nates the exhibition, as it has former ones, 
both in quantity and quality of work. In 
all of the large canvases of this year he 
has an almost unearthly quality, conveyed 
largely by the incandescent quality of the 
light. He steps further into the meta- 
physical than ever before, and is correspond- 
ingly the further from understanding by 
the public at large. His three portraits, 
however, have won him many admirers. 
They present what Mr. Brooker calls 
“thought-force,” but actuality as well. 
Frank Carmichael’s work is harmonious 
and peaceful. Arthur Lismer expresses in 
grays and yellows, mostly, the more somber 
air and life of the Quebec backwoods. 

The work of several women artists of 
allied interests, and some other moderns, 
and an exhibit of painting, bronzes, wood 
sculpture, homespuns, etc., from French 
Canada were also included in the exhibit. 
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Sport for French Women 


OST forms of athletic contests are 

new to the French nation, and among 
the newest is the introduction of sports in 
the education of the French woman. For 
a long while France forged ahead in the 
opening of intellectual culture to women, 
and did nothing to promote, in fact def- 
initely curtailed her physical education by 
the new demands on her time, and the 
increase in her sedentary life. French hy- 
gienists have complained of the French 
women’s lack of physical development for 
many years, condemning their idle, com- 
fortable lives, their invalidism and nervous- 
ness as potentially hurtful to the race. 

In Le Correspondant (Paris) for June 25, 
Dr. Marthe Bertheaume reviews the de- 
velopment of physical education for women 
in France, its favorable aspects and its 
numerous abuses. 

Since the war has come an all-inclusive 
preoccupation with sport. Is it profitable 
for young women, asks Dr. Bertheaume, 
and is it, above all compatible with 
their principal destiny-as mothers of the 
race? 

For collective gymnastic work and calis- 
thenics, for all forms of rhythmics, such as 
the Dalcroze and Ronsay methods, Dr. 
Bertheaume has nothing but wholehearted 
approval. For competitive athletics, where 
the girl players stumble off the field “with 
no desire but to eat and go to sleep,” she 
has as earnest disapproval. 

The Federation of the Sportswomen of 
France was founded in 1917, as a result of 
the inter-athletic club competition organ- 
ized by Femina-Sport at the Briancon sta- 
dium. The competition was a tremendous 
public success and enthusiasm for compe- 
titive sport swept the women of the coun- 
try, drawing in the fit and the unfit with a 
fanatical fervor. The middle class was 
less enthusiastic than the lower, accepting 
physical culture for women, but finding 
something repugnant about competitive 
athletics. 

This athleticism, which counts among 
the young girls of the people thousands of 
participants, and whose organizations multi- 
ply yearly in Paris and the provinces, out- 
rages the traditional spirit of old French 
society. The new Amazons, who throw the 
javelin and the discus in the stadium, and 
high jump in the neighborhood of 1.44 


meters, disconcert a great number of 
educators. 

Germany, too, whose women before the 
war continued to follow Schiller’s model 
and ‘‘girdle the world with heavenly roses 
and voyage on a sea of sentiment” now 
consecrates itself to sport. A decree in 
1920 imposed a half-day of physical culture 
weekly on school children of both sexes; 
professors of gymnastics rank with academic 
colleagues; gymnastic institutes have opened 
their doors to women; in public exhibitions, 
women take part as well as men. Dr. Carl 
Dierm expresses the motivating idea thus: 


German youth of both sexes should conduct their 
lives so that physical exercise will become a natural 
habit; we will so obtain a healthy, energetic race, 
with which we may again undertake our mission 
in the heart of Europe. 


Besides this end, France asks, what have 
her young girls to gain by way of moral 
education? Loyalty, courage, optimism, 
say the adherents. Qualities even more 
precious: discipline, fraternity with her 
comrades, self-possession, and the knowl- 
edge that success will only come by coépera- 
tion. Also a combative spirit, and vanity. 

The tribute of age has been accorded 
rhythmics and the dance, both for beauty 
and for their physical benefits. With these 
one may place walking and swimming, 
bicycling and rowing, called by the author 
“family pleasures.”” These are more to 
be recommended than other gymnastics, 
and yet they are far less indulged in to-day. 
Women throw themselves into foot-races, 
jumping, etc., with a frenzy of effort far 
more taxing than do men. It is the testi- 
mony of doctors that intense muscular 
activity is in the long run bad for women. 
“Athletics are disastrous to our health,” 
said one international champion, “but my 
comrades would rather die than renounce 
their victories.” 


Let us not have sport master the souls of our girls; 
let us be content when it gives them healthy vigor 
and assures them as healthy mothers of the future. 

But let us not ignore its services. . . . Sport 
contrabalances the effect of modern intellectual 
absorption, and this is the perfect state of affairs. 
We should not fear to raise the intellectual develop- 
ment of the young girl to the highest possible degree. 
The monitor of physical training should coéperate 
with the educator in the delicate task of adjustment 
between the two, so that healthy intelligent woman- 
hood will result. 
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Iceberg Guards in the North Atlantic 


SX CE the Titanic disaster, fourteen 
years ago, not one ship has been ram- 
med by an iceberg in the dangerous area of 
the Atlantic steamer lanes where the Labra- 
dor Current breasts the warm Gulf Stream. 
This area, off the southeastern edge of New- 
foundland, is one of the dreariest places 
on the high seas. Fully half the time a 
heavy fog lies over the sea like a smoke 
pall, and it is often at the mercy of sweep- 
ing gales. Here, besides this busiest trade 
route of the world, are famous fishing 
grounds. And from March 1 to July 1 of 
each year, the hardiest of the giant bergs 
that have broken off from the glacier fields 
of Greenland float aimlessly about, a 
menace to thousands of lives. 

Lieut.-Com. F. A. Zeusler of the United 
States Coast Guard, tells the tale of the 
conquest of these icebergs by the. Inter- 
national Patrol in the National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington) for July. Immedi- 
ately following the Titanic catastrophe, he 
writes, the United States Navy detailed two 
cruisers for guard duty until the last bergs 
disappeared from the steamer lanes in late 
June; the following year two Revenue cut- 
ters were substituted. During the same 
year the International Conference for the 
Safety of Life at Sea was convened in 
London and reorganized the patrol which 
had already proved its signal service to 
ships of all nations, putting it on an inter- 
national basis, under the management of 
the United States. Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 


Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United States share the expense of the 
patrol vessels. 

A vessel speeding through an ice-infested 
area, says Mr. Zeusler, during the night 
or in fog, plays a dangerous game of 
chance. Even in starlight an iceberg can 
not be seen for more than half a mile. The 
patrol boats chart the position of each berg 
in the steamer lane, and warn the navigator 
so that he can alter his course in time. 

The ice comes down from Greenland’s 
“icy mountains,” 1,800 miles away. The 
great ice mantle 5,000 feet deep that caps 
Greenland moves down the slope of the 
land to the sea and noses out into the 
water until bouyancy lifts it up. Finally 
the front tip breaks off; there is a deafening 
roar and a crash, and the glacial fragment 
plunges deep into the water, to rise to the 
surface amid creamy waves churned by 
its plunge; it finds its equilibrium and 
starts its deliberate and majestic voyage 
towards oblivion in the waters of the Gulf 
stream, months later. Many icebergs do 
not reach the Gulf stream; they may be 
too small to last long; they may ground on 
the shores of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
The fittest sail down the Labrador stream 
at an average rate of two miles an hour, 
along the eastern end of the banks and into 
the Gulf stream, where the water, 20 to 30 
degrees warmer than that of the Labrador 
current, quickly disposes of them. 

Back and forth across the region where 
ships travel and icebergs hesitate before 

plunging into warm 











water, patrol boats cruise, 
numbering and charting 
the mountains of ice, 
measuring them, attempt- 
ing different methods of 
hastening their destruc- 
tion, and continually send- 
ing guiding messages to 
the steamers in the ship 


ermen. The oceanogra- 
pher (this was Lieut.-Com. 
Zeusler’s position) must 
know at any moment of 
the night or day the exact 
position of the ship, and 








SMUDGE FROM THE EXPLOSION OF A MINE 
(The explosion had no other efiect on the 1,500,000-ton iceberg) 


the movement of all other 
ships within 4oo miles. He 


channels, and to the fish- . 
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THE ‘‘TUSCANIA” (575 FEET LONG) AND A LARGE BERG 


keeps tabs on all the ice floating into the 
steamer lanes and sends radio warnings of 
weather, derelicts, and ice, and is responsible 
for all experiments, such as those with the 
sonic depth-finders, used for detecting the 
presence of icebergs. 

In 1925, the patrol experimented largely 
with high explosives, in an endeavor to 
destroy the ice by that means. From a 
block of solid ice 300 feet long and about 
150 feet high—which means that there was 
seven times as much as this under water, 
a long dangerous tongue of ice projected 
about ten feet under water. Charges that 
would have given mortal blows to any ship 
afloat were sunk in it again and again; 
gigantic explosions occurred and the total 
damage to the iceberg was negligible! On 
an iceberg of some million and a half tons, 
which was trailed from the time first 
sighted in May when it was some 267 feet 


high, until it was the size of two office desks 
on July 1, the explosives had as little effect. 
The warm water of the Gulf stream, how- 
ever, ate away at the giant mass with truly 
astounding rapidity. One iceberg’s end was 
hastened by two weeks by the use of ex- 
plosives, but this was only a fifty footer, 
ten feet high. 

The patrol boats are the smallest ships 
that sail the Atlantic, but they are exceed- 
ingly seaworthy. They are 240 feet long 
and 39 feet wide, going at a rate of about 
fifteen knots per hour. There are eighty- 
four men in the crew and ten officers, who 
are all comfortably bunked and fed. The 
duties start before dawn, and all day long 
warning messages and answers to anxious 
queries are radioed to the ships with modern 
equipment on one set with high wave- 
length, and to the older ships on a spark 
set with lower wave-length. 





The Social Arctic Circle 


“ZOU see, I have been living for eight 
years in a little town in interior 
Alaska, a town that snugs itself up against 
the Arctic Circle very closely,” writes Mary 
Lee Davis in Scribner’s for July. It is 
a town in British territory, on the Yukon, 
the last and northernmost frontier in Amer- 
ica. Life there, however, with all its hard- 
ships is a very different one from that 
pictured by her friends, says Mrs. Davis, 
for they with the rest of us usually connect 
Alaska with the Klondike days, and with 
dog teams rushing serum to Nome across 
the front pages of the newspapers in inch- 
high type. 
The Alaska which Mrs. Davis knows ap- 


peals greatly to that pioneering spirit which 
still remains deep in the souls of many men 
and women. Her town, she says, sprang 
up in the days of the gold rushes, a quarter 
century ago: 

A group of cabins staggered along a winding 
river bank has gradually become a village, with 
a church or two, a school of parts, a bank, a movie 
theater, streets that know some regularity, a power 
plant fed by native wood that provides jerky and 
variable, but necessary—and expensive—“ juice,” 
and stores that are really grown-up trading posts, 
for raw furs and gold dust are still taken daily over 
their counters for media of exchange. 

The Deep Cold, as it is called, sets in 
steadily sometime in November and lasts 
until nearly mid-May. During all this 
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time the sun never appears, and the world 
hangs breathlessly still in the clear cold. 
The housewife prepares by buying or having 
her husband shoot all the meat she will 
use that winter. A half a moose, a half a 
caribou, and a half a mountain sheep is 
cut into convenient roasts and steaks and 
chops and laid out in the cache. Overnight 
they are frozen solid. Pies are baked also 
for the whole season and frozen until ready 
to be eaten, when they can be melted, 
steamy aroma and all still intact. “There 
is no better tenderer of pie crust than is 
frost, as any expert pastry cook will con- 
firm.” Chickens do not lay eggs during 
the winter dark, and they are exceedingly 
difficult to keep at all. Eggs sell for as 
much as five dollars a dozen, ‘‘and plenty 
of takers” as spring approaches. 

Mrs. Davis and her ‘mining-engineer 
husband have a well with an electrically 
controlled pump that functions all winter, 
and plenty of hot-water heat. The house 
is so well built for cold, with double windows 
and sawdust-filled double walls that they 
often burn less coal in a winter than friends 
in Philadelphia or New York—and pay less 
for it. 

There is one unusual effect of the long 
winter, an effect not so much of the cold 
as of the nearness to the magnetic pole, 
or some such phenomenon as that, Mrs. 
Davis tells us. This is the highly electrified 
atmosphere, “influencing our mental and 
bodily states equally.” Patting a dog 
generates a spark, and it is more than your 
life is worth to clean a dress in gasoline. 


During November, December and Janu- 
ary, the surcharge and tension due to the 
prevalent static have a distressing cumula- 
tive effect upon the nervous system. 


By the end of March (the most unendurable 
month in the North, physically and psychically) 
we are most of us avoiding and hating one another. 
. . . I have learned since that all this is a yearly 
phenomenon and will pass surely and quickly with 


the breaking of the ice in the river. . . . But there 
are always the March scandals . . . conventional 
restraint is broken. . . . Someone goes crazy or 


jumps a marital claim . . . or a lonely miner pulls 
a gun on his best friend and partner with whom he 
has been living all winter in a too isolated intimacy. 
. . . To tell the truth, the “spring scandal”’ brings 
a blessed relief. 

With the spring comes a truly new life... 
neighbors who have not spoken for weeks greet one 
another across fast-melting back lots. 


The three months of daylight and summer 
have arrived, the sun swinging in a vertical 
circle to the north as though twirled in 
space, never going below the horizon. The 
gardens grow with astounding rapidity and 
luxuriousness. It seldom rains; the melting 
snows provide all the necessary moisture. 
Wild flowers, berries, mushrooms, fresh 
fish, abound There is no normal life. 
Miners work twenty-four hours of the day, 
in three hectic shifts; everyone else feels 
a pressing need to spend every waking mo- 
ment in the open. Picnics and straw rides 
may take place at four P. M. or at midnight. 
Young people returning from a party at five 
o'clock are not looked at askance by stern 
parents. Many sleep through the heat of 
the day (and it is often in the nineties) and 
go abroad all night. 





Geologic Romance of the Finger Lakes in 
New York State 


HE beauty of the Parallel Lakes of 

New York and the charm of their 
setting are enhanced to him who knows 
the dramatic story of their making, as it is 
recounted in the Scientific Monthly (New 
York) for August by Prof. Herman L. 
Fairchild of the University of Rochester. 
The Finger Lakes basins, which radiate 
almost parallel to one another to the south 
of Lake Ontario, were long thought to have 
been formed by the plowing action of the 
Quebec ice sheet in the Glacial Period. 
The same explanation was applied to the 
great Ontario basin itself. The fact that 


the bottom of Lake Cayuga is fifty-four 
feet below sea level, that of Seneca one 
hundred and seventy-four, and that of 
Ontario nearly five hundred feet, puzzled 
but did not daunt the protagonists of the 
theory. 

As reckoned in geologic time, lakes are 
short-lived, says Professor Fairchild. Sand, 
silt, and vegetable growth fill them in; 
outlets grow too large or inlets too small. 
Many of the Finger Lakes are in the 
midst of the disappearing process now, while 
a number which no longer exist once 


filled other of the valleys. 
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The life of the Finger Lakes to date is 
reckoned in tens or at most scores of 
thousands of years, while the Parallel 
Valleys in which they lie have been in the 
making for uncounted millions of years. 
The series of valleys, starting with Tona- 
wanda on the west and passing eastward, 
includes Oatka (Warsaw), Genesee, Cone- 
sus, Hemlock, Canadice, Honeoye, Mud 
Creek (Bristol), Canandaigua, Flint Creek 
(Gorhams-Orleans), Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga 
Owasco, Skaneateles, Otisco, Onondaga, 
Butternut (Jamesville), Limestone (Fay- 
etteville), Chittenango, Cowaselon, and 
Oneida. Twelve of the twenty-two hold 
lakes. 

All the valleys now drain northward into 
Lake Ontario. When the plain was first 
raised out of the sea millions of years ago it 
drained southward, Mr. Fairchild tells us, 
and the Ontario and Mohawk valleys did 
not exist. 

The waters flowing from Canada down 
through New York into Pennsylvania 
passed over a wide strip of weak rock, 
which they cut away rapidly, until the 
waters from Canada were “beheaded” and 
deflected into this east and west channel, 
which initiated the Ontario and’ Mohawk 
valleys. Eventually a great trunk river 
which scientists call the Ontarian occupied 
the valley so formed. Tributaries from 
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the south slope of the cut flowed north- 
ward into the river, therefore, and for 
long geologic time up until the Glacial days, 
the tributaries continued to deepen and 

widen, eating their way back, 
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southward, into the highlands. 
This final condition of drainage 
which gave rise to the Parallel Val- 
leys was the direct opposite of the 
primitive flow on the coastal plain. 
If we ever have a geographic survey of 
the buried rock topography it will doubt- 
less show that the bottoms of the Iron- 
dequoit, Seneca and Cayuga valleys are 
graded to the bottom of Lake Ontario. 
This will fully account for the depths of 
the unfilled portions of these valleys. 


Seneca Lake, for example, is 618 
feet deep, and this by no means 
represents the total depth of the 
valley. 

Three questions now occur. Why the 
valleys are cut below sea level; how they 
were dammed to hold lakes; and the cause 
of the digital arrangement, like fingers on 
the palm of the hand. 


Just previous to the Glacial 
Period, the land was considerably 
raised up, we are told—perhaps 
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two or three thousand feet. Dur- 
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ing the long earlier history of the north- 
flowing rivers, the valleys were greatly 
widened; later, by the Tertiary uplift, the 
rivers were enlivened and sawed down more 
rapidly, producing the narrower, steeper- 
walled, bettom sections of the valleys. 
Contrary to the general notion, glaciers are 
levelers rathers than deepeners of valleys, 
filling them in and damming them with the 
rock rubbish (glacial drift) which they 
deposited at each pause in their long, slow 
journey. Most of the glacier drift was 
left to the south of the lakes in the hum- 
mocky deposits which ndw mark the 
divides or water partings between the 
southern and northern flow. The glacier 
here was responsible for the sandpaper- 


ing of the land surfaces to give the 
remarkably uniform curving surfaces which 
give the slopes of the Finger Lakes their 
graceful outlines. 

During the last stand of the Glacier 
before it withdrew to the north the entire 
northern portions of the valleys were filled 
with drift deposit, forming the dams which 
brought the lakes into being. In addition, 
an up-tilting of the land raised the north 
ends of the lakes in places as much as 
eighty feet above the south ends, aiding in 
the work of damming. 

The radiating effect of the valleys is the 
result of the general Jand tilt which directed 
the flow of the original streams which made 
the valleys. 





The Church Asserts Itself in Mexico 


HE famous pastoral letter of july 24, 

signed by Archbishop Mora and the 
thirty-four Mexican bishops and approved 
by the Pope, called for the cessation of 
religious services and rites from August 1 on. 
For the faithful in Mexico, a lifetime of emo- 
tion was crowded into the span of the last 
week of July, says Carleton Beals who has 
passed several years in Mexico City study- 
ing social and political institutions there. 
Writing in the Nation (New York) for 
August 18, Mr. Beals gives a sharply etched 
picture of the situation in Mexico City 
during those last days of July, when great 
throngs of the poor and_ superstitious 
crowded through the church portals to 
seek the benefits which would be denied 
them after the first day of August. 


Never since the days of the Juarez Reformation 
have collection-boxes clinked so merrily; never 
have so many rosaries, scapulars, and candles been 
sold; never in such short space of time have so many 
masses been said, so many processionals taken place, 
so many sacred relics been dusted and paraded. 
Baptisms, confirmations, confessions, weddings 
follow one another in kaleidoscopic haste. Babes 
are torn from the womb to the baptismal font, 
recklessly exposed to the suffocating, germ-laden 
air of the crowded interiors; long lines wait inter- 
minable hours to buy their confirmation tickets; 
quarreling sweethearts suddenly bury their troubles 
and battle through the aisles among the tatterde- 
malion throngs to be married; well-dressed women 
walk barefoot, ¢dpalos tight about their tear-stained 
cheeks, through the early morning streets to mass; 
penitents kneel, arms outstretched, before the chapel 
altars; the confessional booths are besieged by woe- 
stricken throngs of sinners; weary priests pass end- 
lessly up and down the abject, close-packed rows 


with the pyx, giving sacrament; the acolyte holds 
up the red shield under lifted chins; the Host is 
dropped on waiting tongues, 


At the Cathedral, the largest on this 
continent, great numbers of Indians, poor 
and disinherited, pressed into the building 
to have their children christened, baptized, 
confirmed, or married. 


The far singing of the choir was almost drowned 
out by the wails of the assemblage and the baw! of 
ten thousand babies. People hung like monkeys 
from every column and grill; they eddied about 
altar, choir, and chapel. Colors clashed: blue and 
brown rebozos, lace mantillas, embroidered blouses, 
scarlet sashes. Inch by inch, almost suffocated, I 
wormed my way toward the barandales of the Crujia. 
Tier after tier of men and women pressed up, cough- 
ing, crying, shouting, each carrying a baby to be 
baptized. Down the long runway paced the soldiers 
of the State; among them neophytes dashing to and 
fro for holy water, ever more holy water, and Red 
Cross aides with ice, cotton, and bandages. Hour 
after hour the baptismal process continued. 


Yet Mr. Beals believes that it is easy to 
be misled by this “fanatic unleashed emo- 
tion—easy to overestimate its political 
significance.” After all, the number of 
persons caught up on the present wave olf 
hysteria is not proportionately large. The 
Church, says Mr. Beals, is on the defensive 
to-day and has been since Mexico won her 
independence, except for short periods. 

The hundreds of crumbling religious edifices the 
length and breadth of Mexico remind one that the 
Church is not at the heyday of its power. Indian 
ceremonies in towns where most of the churches 
are cracked and weed-riven; and the activities of 
autonomous indigenous congregations in more 
remote areas, far removed from conventional ecclesi- 
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THRONGS OF WORSHIPERS IN FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, MEXICO CITY 


astical control, indicate that the church in Mexico 
is being crushed between the Indian renascence on 
the one hand and the machine-age skepticism on the 
other. 

Many of the principles against which the church 
objects in Mexico have been accepted by the 
Catholics of most countries: (1) Freedom of 
worship for other sects; (2) separation of church and 
state; (3) sovereignty of the state in civil, political, 
and material affairs; (4) limitation of the worldly 
goods which may belong to or be inherited by the 
church. The Queretaro constitution of 1917 rein- 
forced these principles and established other 
restrictions growing out of the monopoly character 
of the Catholic Spanish-Aztec church in Mexico, 
such as prohibiting religious primary schools, 
public religious processions, political activity by 
the priests, the presence of foreign-born priests, 
and the limiting of the number of priests and 
churches. 


_ Still there have been creditable chapters 
in the history of the Mexican church. As 
Mr. Beals points out, “if it has to bear 
the burden of the black stigma of such 
leaders as Iturbide, Santa Ana, Feliz 


Zuoloaga, Maximilian, Huerta, it also has 
the more glorious tradition of Las Casas, 
Vasco de Quiroga, Hidalgo, and Morelos, 
who understood the Indian and knew 
the people and their problems. These men 
had social programs which would seem 
advanced even to-day; and Vasco de 
Quiroga, with his Cajas de Comunidades, 
his reforms, his emphasis upon education 
created early in the history of the Mexican 
church a tradition of popular liberty which, 
had it been preserved, would have saved 
the institution from the tragic misstep of 
to-day when it is placed in the sorry posi- 
tion of denying its own members spiritual 
ministration.” 

Mr. Beals concludes his article on an 
optimistic note: 


Not with fanaticism but with the enlightenment 
that characterized the thought of its greater leaders 
will the Mexican Catholic Church reconquer its 
dignity and power of service. 
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Some of the Summer’s Titles 


The Blazed Trail of the Old Frontier. By 
Agnes C. Laut. Illustrated from drawings by 
Charles M. Russell. Robert M. McBride and 
Company. 283 pp. IIl. 

Enchanted Trails of Glacier Park. By Agnes C. 
Laut. Robert M. McBride and Company. 259 
pp. Ill. 


In the book entitled “‘The Blazed Trail of the 
Old Frontier,” Miss Laut incorporates the journal, 
or “‘log,” of the Upper Missouri Historical Expedi- 
tion which was made in the summer of 1925. Many 
of our readers will recall that our July number of 
the current year contained an illustrated article 
by Miss Laut on the subject of the Columbia River 
Historical Expedition of the past summer, which 
was similar in many respects to the expedition of 
1925 but covered fresh ground. The ‘“ Blazed Trail” 
is far more than a colorless account of a modern 
historical pilgrimage. It has for its background the 
romantic history of the fur trade in our great 
Northwest, of which Miss Laut herself is the stand- 
ard historian. It contains most _ interesting 
chapters on the early explorers, the army outposts 
and the original Indian occupants of the soil. One 
gets from this story a vivid impression of what the 
Northwest frontier really meant in American 
history. The drawings contributed by Charles M. 
Russell, one of the few artists who have made care- 
ful studies of Northwestern frontier scenes, add 
much to the interest and dignity of the book. 

As in all her writings on Northwestern topics, 
Miss Laut is entirely at home in her description of 
Glacier Park, to which is appended a valuable and 
illuminating chapter on the “Old Oregon Trail.” 
This little book should be the means of introducing 
not a few Americans, especially among those who 
have formed the motor-touring habit, to some of 
the most remarkable scenery in North America. 


Last Memories of a Tenderfoot. 
Townshend. Dodd, Mead and Co. 


An Englishman who knew his Colorado as early 
as 1870 and parts of New Mexico in 1875 has cer- 
tainly attained distinction among his countrymen. 
In earlier books Mr. Townshend has given pictures 
of the, Southwest as he saw it in those pioneer 
days. ‘‘Last Memories” comprises his letters and 
memoirs together with further unpublished sketches 
of life in that region, together with several enter- 
taining letters written by him while revisiting his 
old haunts in 1903. He describes the Indian Snake 
Dances, of which he took photographs. The 
Colorado and New Mexico which he knew before 
the coming of the railroad are already fading into 
obscurity and Americans of our generation are 
strangers in great part to the life of those times. 
Mr. Townshend’s writings will do as great a service 
here as in England. 
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By R. B. 
282 pp. Til. 


The Circus Lady. By Josephine DeMott Robin- 
son. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 316 pp. II. 


Old Wagon Show Days. By Gil Robinson. 
Cincinnati: Brockwell Company. 250 pp. III. 


Well-known circus families are represented in the 
authorship of these books. Mrs. Robinson, famous 
for many years as a bareback rider under the canvas, 
was a member of a family of circus ‘‘stars.”” ‘The 
white tent over my head was from childhood as 
commonplace to me as a roof is to most people.” 
Mrs. Robinson grew up in the old days of the 
traveling circus and in her mature years was a 
notable figure in the Barnum and Bailey show. Her 
story is modestly told and has a fascination of its 
own. It is a revelation of life under the “‘big top.” 

Perhaps the best record that we have of the 
traveling circus in the last century (although far 
from complete) is preserved by Gil Robinson in “Old 
Wagon Show Days.” His lists of traveling shows 
from 1865 to 1889 and of performers in the John 
Robinson Shows from 1857 to 1893, will bring back 
a train of recollections to any old-time circus-goer. 


The Book Nobody Knows. By Bruce Barton. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill. 306 pp. 


Mr. Barton’s latest book appears while his “The 
Man Nobody Knows: A Discovery of Jesus” is 
still on the best-seller lists. Written in the same 
fresh, enthusiastic and absorbing manner, showing 
careful scholarship without a trace of the cant or 
vocabulary of many theological works, the book is 
an attempt to reveal the Bible as an unequalled 
history of the development of civilization; as a 
collection of some of the world’s greatest literature 
in poetry, prose, drama and philosophy; as the 
best of all text books in human nature; and as the 
chronicle of the most successful life ever lived upon 
earth. In order to illustrate his points, the author 
runs over the contents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in chronological sequence, with liberal com- 
ment and quotation. Mr. Barton is the son of the 
Rev. William E. Barton, from whose ripe scholar- 
ship he obtained much help in gathering and ar- 
ranging his material. He is himself the head of a 
great New York advertising firm. 


An Outline of Christianity: Vol. IV. Christian- 
ity and Modern Thought. Dodd, Mead and Co. 
526 pp. Ill. 


The fourth volume in the “Outline” is given up, 
in accordance with the original plan of the work, 
to statements of the influence of Christianity on 
modern science, philosophy, government, education, 
industrial and economic movements and the arts. 
The directing editor of the volume is Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell of the Methodist Church. The book 
contains scholarly discussions of many vital topics 
in modern thought, but its main purpose is exposl- 
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tory rather than controversial. Like the other vol- 
umes in the series, it seeks to show what the real con- 
tribution of Christianity to our civilization has been. 


The Verdict of Bridlegoose. By Llewelyn Powys. 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 204 pages. 


Assuming the mantle of Rabelais’s humorous and 
plain-spoken “Judge Bridlegoose,” Mr. Powys, 
writer of several books of essays on Africa, delivers 
his verdict on America in the course of an account 
of five years’ wandering over the country. His 
book differs greatly from the usual Englishman of 
letters’ comment, based on a two or three months’ 
tour of lecturing and formal dinners. Parts of the 
United States—notably New York and San Fran- 
cisco—the author knows perhaps more intimately 
than many life-long residents, and has seen it all 
with a keenly observant eye. As well as break- 
fasting and teaing with most of the country’s 
celebrities he has discovered out-of-the way places, 


Decent Behavior. 
by Charles Moore. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 80 


pp. Ill. 


persons and emotions which he describes and 
characterizes, tolerance tempering his frankness. 
Mr. Powys’s prose, as usual, is delightfully dry, 
clear and beautiful. As well as an interesting 
verdict on America, the reader learns to know the 
author as a lovable, brilliant, yet pathetic figure. 


George Washington’s Rules of Civility and 
Edited, with an introduction, 


This little book contains the complete set of 


Washington’s “rules,” with photographs of the 


original copybook written by him at the age of fif- 
teen, together with a comparison of the Washington 
“rules” with those in ‘‘Youth’s Behavior; or 
Decency in Conversation Among Men,”’ translated 
from the French by Francis Hawkins, at the age of 
eight years. The whole is prefaced by Mr. Moore’s 
interesting account of the origin of the “rules.” 





A FEW NOVELS AND ESSAYS 
AND THEIR AUTHORS 


ODSENT to the aid of reviewers such as we 
comes William Lyon Phelps’s list of recent 
novels worth reading in the International Book 
Review. For the month of August finds few new 
launchings of ponderable value, and although most 
of Mr. Phelps’s list has been mentioned here before, 
we may perhaps be pardoned for thinking that our 
readers will derive most benefit from taking stock 
along with Mr. Phelps. Follows the list: 
Miss Tiverton Goes Out. Anonymous. Bobbs. 

The High Forfeit. Basil King. Harper. 
The Silver Spoon. John Galsworthy. Scribner. 
The Hounds of Spring. Sylvia Thompson. Little. 
Wild Geese. Martha Ostenso. Harper. 
Runaway. Floyd Dell. Doran. 
The Professor’s House. Willa Cather. Knopf. 
The Love Nest. Ring Lardner. Scribner. 
The Cabala. Thornton Wilder. Boni. 
Rough Justice. C. E. Montagu. Doubleday. 
The Golden Dancer. Cyril Hume. Doran. 
Sounding Brass. Ethel Mannin. Duffield. 
Spanish Bayonet, Stephen V. Benét. Doran. 


_Why the author of so sympathetic and dis- 
tinguished a study of childhood as she of “Miss 
Tiverton Goes Out” continues to preserve her 
anonymity, we know not. Basil King tells an in- 
teresting story of the troubles and helplessness of 
the white collar brigade in modern society. Gals- 
worthy tells more of the Forsyte family ‘‘and never 
enough,” says Mr. Phelps. 

Let us digress about Mr. Galsworthy a moment: 
he is such solid silver himself, among the flaunting 
Plates and golden extravagance of other con- 
temporary authors. Born in 1867, he has been pro- 
ducing steadily since 1898. In all, he has some two 
dozen novels and almost as many plays to his 
credit, most of them on a uniformly high level of 
achievement—and a few really great. His teachings 
are social in the main, often getting the better of 


the story he builds around them. The “White 
Monkey,” the next to the last chapter in the 
Forsyte Saga, depicts and criticizes esthetic con- 
ditions in modern England, while the latest chronicle 
returns to his favorite field, social and political 
conditions, and centers about English law and law 
courts. 

The author of the “Hounds of Spring” has 
recently married an American named Luling amid 
the vociferously friendly interest of the literary 
world of both nations. We have often spoken of 
the prize novel ‘Wild Geese” in these pages. 
Floyd Dell’s “Runaway” is an imaginative and 
romantic tale, the best and most popular, this young 
man, too modern for the general public, had done 
until the appearance of ‘“‘Love in Greenwich 
Village.” 

A First-Rate Novelist 


“The Professor’s House” is a “first-rate work by 
a first-rate novelist.”” One of the truly notable 
books to appear this month is a new edition of Miss 
Cather’s ‘‘My Antonia” (Houghton, Mifflin), deli- 
cately illustrated in pen and ink by W. T. Benda. 
The book appeared in 1918, the first of her novels 
to receive the rich and discriminating praise now 
regularly accorded her work. Miss Cather is con- 
sidered here and particularly abroad as one of 
America’s few real novelists, with a finely developed 
art that is yet distinctly American. She was born 
in Virginia in 1876, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, where she probably learned 
much of the life she depicts so richly in ‘‘My 
Antonia.” In 1922 ‘One of Ours,” a war story, 
won the Pulitzer Prize as the best American novel 
of the year. “A Lost Lady,” appearing the next 
year, was greeted as a triumph of insight and 
artistry. ‘‘The Professor’s House,” her latest, has 
only broadened and deepened her reputation. 
William Lyon Phelps defines its theme as a study 
of ‘What shall a man give for his life?” 
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Lardner’s Fame Increases 


Ring W. Lardner, author of ‘“‘The Love Nest,” 
was born in Niles, Michigan, in 1885. He has been 
a reporter, a sporting writer and editor, all over 
the country from Boston to St. Louis. His ‘‘ Bib 
Ballads” appeared in 1915 along with “‘ You Know 
MeAl,” that inimitable and much imitated series 
of letters. ‘‘Gullible’s Travels,” ‘“Own Your Own 
Home,” “Treat ’Em Rough,” “‘The Real Dope,” 
““My Four Weeks in France,” ‘‘The Young Immi- 
grunts,” “Symptoms of Being 35,” ‘‘The Big 
Town,” and now ‘The Love Nest,” have gone to 
build up a reputation for him as a portrayer of the 
American scene in all its raw-boned, baseball-loving, 
ungrammatical cheerfulness and unconscious pathos. 

Thornton Wilder’s ‘“Cabala” is a story of 
esoteric Roman society of the present day which 
“is an exquisite work of grace and beauty.” We 
quote Mr. Phelps’s enthusiasm. That thoughtful 
and leisurely novel ‘Rough Justice” has previ- 
ously been dealt with at some length on this page. 
Cyril Hume’s ‘“‘Golden Dancer” has not before 
been mentioned here. It is a romantic story of a 
young man’s growth, in realistic manner, of charm 
and imagination. 

“‘Sounding Brass,” noted last month, is the 
product of an author who is gentle, shy and pretty. 
Miss Mannin has worked for an advertising agency 
since she was fifteen, and knows, therefore, of what 
she writes. Yet this gentle maiden’s work is thus 
characterized by John Farrar: “Since ‘Main Street’ 
and ‘Babbitt’ I have read nothing so caustic, so 
constantly entertaining. . . . She writes with un- 
failing psychological understanding.” 

“Spanish Bayonet” brings us to the close of Mr. 
Phelps’s list which we find, rather proudly, we have 
kept to with mathematical exactness. A word now 
as to the author of this beautifully written “thriller,” 
for he has just been awarded a Guggenheim Me- 
morial Fellowship, open to those who can present a 
logical plan of study for one year: persons who have 
already gained some recognition in their particular 
field preferred. Mr. Benét, who falls well under 
the age limit of thirty-five, received his B.A. and 
M.A. at Yale. He has built up considerable reputa- 
tion from the poems, short stories, and novels which 
he has been producing steadily since 1915. 


Mr. Morley and His Latest Essays 


Having done out, duty by our public via Mr. 
Phelps or by Mr. Phelps via republishing his dicta, 
we find a few other titles too recent to appear on 
his lists even though worthy. 

Not a novel, but a delightful collection of travel 
essays, is Christopher Morley’s ‘“‘Romany Stain” 
(Doubleday). Than he “no American essayist 
occupies a firmer position,’ says Louis Kronenberger. 
Because of two novels, “‘Where the Blue Begins” 
and ‘Thunder on the Left,”’ he is an author to be 
considered, says Grant Overton in the Mentor. 
“He is a clever writer who has risen above clever- 
ness, a journalist who has transcended journalism, 
a man who has successfully outgrown his twenties,” 
continues Mr. Overton. ‘Perhaps, like his own 
Martin in ‘Thunder on the Left,’” says A. L. 
Stuart in-the Times Book Review, ‘Mr. Morley at 
one stage of his intellectual growth decided that 
there was danger in growing up, or at any rate, 
in growing up too far. His vogue—there can be 
no doubt of this—is the greater for his decision and 
his charm the more widely diffused.” 


Mr. Morley was born in 1890 and went as a 
Rhodes Scholar from Haverford, his home-town 
college, to Oxford. He worked with Doubleday, 
Page; he helped edit the Ladies Home Journal; he 
ran most successful columns in Philadelphia and 
New York newspapers. ‘At thirty he took stock,” 
Mr. Overton tells us. ‘‘He left newspaper work and 
produced the kindly satire on human nature that 
records Gissing’s, the dog’s, search for God in 
‘Where the Blue Begins.’” 


Translations and New Novels 


A translation or two are of peculiar interest. 
“From Nine to Nine” (Viking), done from the 
German of Leo Perutz by Lilly Lore, is something 
new under the sun in the way of mystery stories, 
says the Times (New York). It shows a “versa- 
tility, an artistic level which American mystery 
stories lack: it combines fascinating story with 
striking characterization, keen knowledge of human 
nature and piquant humor.” And the plot is 
built solely around the actions of a handcuffed 
man! The gifted author of Ariel has chosen to 
portray in three sketches, published together under 
the title “‘ Mape: The World of Illusion” (Appleton), 
the youthful, captivating Goethe, the stately Mrs. 
Siddons, and an impressionable scholar bemused by 
too much study of Balzac and Stendhal. ‘Don’t 
take him for literal gospel, but don’t miss him,” 
warns the International Book Review. Eric Sutton’s 
translation is excellent. 

“The Three Students” (Knopf) Haldane Mac- 
Fall’s latest triumph in story telling, has as its hero 
Omar Khayyam. “If fault there is in this novel,” 
writes Achmed Abdullah, “‘it is fault only to the 
Oriental,” and lies in the choice of a hero who to 
them will always be ‘‘only an amiable second-rater 
. . . the Elbert Hubbard among Teheran serious 
thinkers.” 

A more challenging if less pleasant piece of work 
is Larry Barretto’s ‘Walls of Glass” (Little, 
Brown). Excellent characterization lends life to the 
story of a woman overcome by circumstances. A 
dependable sort of measured commendation has 
come to James Schultz’s ‘Sun Woman” (Hough- 
ton), a graphic portrayal of the life and love of an 
Indian girl. 

To return for a moment to Mr. Phelps and books- 
not-novels. Two chronicles of the fin de siécle are 
occasioning much comment. Mr. Phelps sums up 
Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘Romantic 90’s” (Double- 
day) as ‘‘charming essays in reminiscences,” and 
Thomas Beer’s ‘Mauve Decade” (Knopf) as “the 
same period treated with ironical disdain.” 


Addenda 


For those who want not only to keep up but to 
be a bit ahead of the literary game comes news of 
Carl Van Vechten’s “Nigger Heaven” (Knopf) 
which, Isabel Patterson promises, will be ‘The 
Green Hat” of this autumn; a certificate for smart 
social entry. 

We will close by reminding our readers of two 
new editions. Albert and Charles Boni are repub- 
lishing Henry James’s dainty tale of poor, dull 
Caroline Sloper, “Washington Square,” and_the 
Modern Library has taken into its ranks Max Beer- 
bohm’s breathtaking and ironical “Zuleika Dob- 
son.” We confess that our reason for picking the 
above from among many is that we enjoy the idea 
of seeing these two authors’ names in the same 
paragraph, 











